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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  Philosophical  Writings  of  Mr  Hume  are 
here  for  the  first  time  collected  in  a  uniform 
edition.  The  Essays  are  reprinted  from  the 
Edition  of  1777.  in  two  octavo  volumes,  cor- 
rected by  the  Author  for  the  press,  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  and  which  he  desired 
might  be  regarded  as  containing  bis  philosophi- 
cal principles.  The  text  of  that  Edition  has 
been  faithfully  adhered  to  in  the  present ;  but  as 
it  has  been  thought  an  interesting  object  of 
curiosity,  to  trace  the  successive  Tariations  of 
sentiment  and  taste  in  a  mind  like  that  of 
Hume,  and  to  mark  the  gradual  and  most  ob- 
servable increase  of  caution  in  his  expression  of 
those  sentiments,  it  has  been  the  care  of  the 
present  Editor  to  compare  the  former  Editions, 
of  which  a  List  is^  here  subjoined,  and  where 
any  alterations  were  discovered,  not  merely 
verbal,  but  illustrative  of  the  philosophical  opi- 
nions of  the  author,  to  add  these  as  Notes  to 
the  passages  where  they  occur. 
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VI  ADVERTISEHEHT. 

The  Essays  contained  in  the  early  Editions, 
but  which  were  omitted  in  that  of  1777,  will 
be  found  at  the  end  of  the  last  volume  of  the 
present  Collection  of  his  Works,  together  with 
the  Two  Essays,  on  Suicide,  and  the  Immorta- 
lity  of  the  Soul. 

In  addition  to  the  Author's  Life,  written  by 
himself,  the  Account  of  the  Controversy  with 
M.  Rousseau  has  also  been  prefixed.  It  was  o- 
riginally  printed  in  French,  and  shortly  af- 
terwards in  English,  in  the  year  1766.  The 
English  translation  was  superintended  by  Mr 
Hume ;  and  as  it  relates  to  an  extraordinary 
occurrence  in  the  Lives  of  these  eminent 
philosophers,  has  been  thought  a  suitable  ap- 
pendage to  the  short  Memoir  of  himself. 

Edinburgh, 
Junk  1825. 
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Essays,   Moral  and  PoHticaL     Ediabnrgfa,  Kincaid, 

■   1741.     ISmo.     (A) 

Essays,    Moral  and   Political,   Vol,  II.      Edinburgh* 
Kincaid,  1743.     ISmo.     pp.  105.     (B) 
'  Essays,  Moral  and  Political,  2d  Edition,   coirected. 
Edinburgh,  Kincaid,  1742.     12mo.     pp.  189.     (C) 

Essays,  Moral  and  Political.  By  D.  Hume,  Esq.  3d 
Edition,  corrected,  with  additioDs.  London,  Millar, 
1748.     12mo.     (D) 

Tliree  Essays,  Moral  and  Political,  never  before  pub- 
lished, which  completes  the  former  Edition,  in  two 
volumes  octavo.  By  D.  Hume,  Esq.  London, 
Malar,  1748.     12mo.     (E) 

Political  Discourses.  By  D.  Hume,  Esq.  Edinburgh, 
Kincaid,  1752.  Small  8vo.  To  this  Edition  there 
is  sometimes  added  *  a  List  of  Scotticisms.'     (F) 

Political  Discourses.  By  D.  Hume,  Esq.  2d  Edition. 
Edinburgh,  Kincaid,'  1752.  13mo.  Merely  a  re- 
print of  the  preceding.     (G) 

Essays  and  Treatises  on  several  Subjects.  By  D. 
Hume,  Esq.  VoL  IV.  containing  Political  Dis- 
courses. 3d  Edition,  with  Additions  and  Correc- 
tions.    Xiondon,  Millar,  1764.     (H) 

Four  Dissertations:  1st,  Natural  History  of  Reli- 
gion :  2d,  of  the  Passions :    3d,  of  Tragedy :  4th( 
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of  the  Standard  of  Taste.  By  D.  Hume,  Esq. 
London,  MiUar,  1757.     ISmo.     (I) 

Philosophical  Essays  concerning  Human  Understand- 
ing. By  the  Author  of  ^e  Essays  Moral  and  Po- 
UUcaL     London,  Millar,  1748.     12mo.     (K) 

Fhilosf^hical  Essays  concerning  Human  Understand- 
ing. By  D.  Hume,  Esq.  2d  Edition,  with  Addi- 
tions and  Corrections.  London,  Millar,  1750.  12mo. 
(L) 

An  Enquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals.  By 
D.  Hume,  Esq.     London,  Millar,  1751.     (M) 

Essays  and  Treatises  on  several  Subjects.  By  D, 
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Hume,  Esq.  London,  Cadell,  1777.  S  vols  Svo. 
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3T%ff  above  List  comprehends  all  the  Editioru  ■which  vary 
truderia%  Jrom  each  other.  Those  which  have  been 
Jbtmd  on  examination  to  be  mere  reprints^  are  not 
induied. 
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MY    OWN 
LIFE. 


It  is  difficult  for  a  man  to  speak  long  of  himself 
without  vanity ;  therefore,  I  shall  be  short.  It 
may  be  thought  an  instance  of  vanity  that  I  pre- 
tend at  all  to  write  my  life ;  but  this  Narrative 
shall  contain  little  more  than  the  History  of  my 
Writings  ;  as,  indeed,  almost  all  my  life  has  been 
spent  in  literary  pursuits  and  occupations.  The 
first  success  of  most  of  my  writings  was  not  such 
as  to  be  an  object  of  vanity. 

I  was  bom  the  26th  of  April  1711,  old  style, 
at  Edinburgh.  1  was  of  a  good  family,  both 
by  father  and  mother.  My  father's  family  is  a. 
branch  of  the  Karl  of  Home's  or  Hume's ;  and 
my  ancestors  had  been  proprietors  of  the  estate, 
whic^  my  brother  possesses,  for  several  genera- 
tions. My  mother  was  daughter  of  Sir  David 
Falconer,  President  of  the  CcHlege  of  Justice ; 
the  title  of  Ix)rd  Halkerton  came  by  succession 
to  her  brother. 
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IT  MT  OWN  Lio:. 

My  family,  however,  was  not  rich ;  and,  heing 
myself  a  younger  brother,  my  patrimony,  accor- 
ding to  the  mode  of  my  country,  was  of  course 
very  slender.  My  father,  who  passed  for  a  man 
of  parts,  died  when  I  was  an  infant,  leaving  me, 
with  an  elder  brother  and  a  sister,  under  the 
care  of  our  mother,  a  woman  of  singular  merit, 
who,  though  young  and  handsome,  devoted  her- 
self entirely  to  the  rearing  and  educating  of  her 
children.  I  passed  through  the  ordinary  course 
of  education  with  success,  and  was  seized  very 
early  with  a  passion  for  literature,  which  has 
been  the  ruling  passion  of  my  life,  and  the  great 
source  of  my  enjoyments.  My  studious  disposi- 
tion, my  sobriety,  and  my  industry,  gave  my  fa- 
mily a  notion  that  the  law  was  a  proper  profes~ 
sion  for  me ;  but  I  found  an  unsurmountable 
aversion  to  every  thing  but  the  pursuits  of  phi- 
losophy and  general  learning ;  and  while  they 
fancied  I  was  poring  upon  Voet  and  Vinnius, 
Cicero  and  Virgil  were  the  authors  which  I  was 
secretly  devouring. 

My  very  slender  fortune,  however,  being  un- 
suitable to  this  plan  of  life,  and  my  health  being 
a  little  broken  by  my  ardent  application,  I  was 
tempted,  or  rather  forced,  to  make  a  very  feeble 
trial  for  entering  into  a  more  active  scene  of  life. 
In  1734,  I  went  to  Bristol,  with  some  recom- 
mendationa  to  eminent  merchants,  but  in  a  few 
months  found  that  scene  totally  unsuitable  to 
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me.  I  trent  over  to  Frftnoe,  with  a  view  of  pro- 
secuting' my  studies  in  a  country  retreat ;  and  I 
there  laid  diat  plan  of  life,  which  I  have  steadily  . 
and  successfully  pursued.  I  resolved  to  make  a 
very  rigid  frugality  supply  my  deficiency  of  for- 
tune, to  maintain  unimpaired  my  independency, 
and  to  reg^d  every  object  as  contemptible,  ex- 
cept the  improvement  of  my  talents  in  literature. 

During  my  retreat  in  France,  first  at  Rheims, 
but  chiefly  at  1a  Flecbe,  in  Anjou,  I  cmnposed 
my  TreaHse  qf  Human  Nature.  After  passing 
three  years  very  agreeably  in  tbat  country,  I 
came  over  to  London  in  1737.  In  the  eiui  of 
1738, 1  published  my  Treatise,  and  immediately 
went  down  to  my  mother  and  my  brother,  who 
lived  at  his  country-bouse,  and  was  employing 
himself  very  judiciously  and  successfully  in  the 
improvement  of  his  fortune. 

Never  literary  attempt  was  more  unfortunate 
thm  my  Treatise  of  Hnman  Nature.  It.fell  dead^ 
hom^fivm  the  pfess,  without  reaching  such  dis- 
tinction, as  even  to  excite  a  murmur  among  the 
zealots.  But  being  naturally  of  a  cheerful  and 
sanguine  temper,  I  very  so<Hi  recovered  the 
blow,  and  prosecuted  with  great  ardour  my  stu- 
dies in  the  country.  In  1742, 1  printed  at  Edin- 
burgh the  first  part  of  my  Essays :  the  work  wa» 
favourably  received,  and  soon  made  me  entirely 
forget  my  f(»mer  disappointment.    I  ctmtinned 
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with  my  mother  and  brother  in  the  country,  and 
in  that  time  recovered  the  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  language,  which  I  had  too  much  neglec-. 
ted  in  my  early  youth. 

•  In  1745, 1  received  a  letter  from  the  Marquis 
of  Annandale,  inviting  me  to  come  and  Uve  with 
him  in  England ;  I  found  abo,  that  the  friends 
and  family  of  that  young  nobleman  were  desirous 
of  putting  him  under  my  care  and  direction,  for 
the  state  of  his  mind  and  health  required  it.  I 
lived  with  him  a  twelvemonth.  My  appoint- 
ments during  that  time  made  a  considerable  acr 
cession  to  my  small  fortune.  I  then  received  an 
invitation  from  General  St  Clair  to  attend  him 
as  a  secretary  to  his  expedition,  which  was  at 
first  meant  against  Canada,  but  ended  in  an  in- 
cursion on  the  coast  of  France.  Next  year,  to 
wit,  1747, 1  received  an  invitation  from  the  Gen-, 
eral  to  attend  him  in  the  s^me  station  in  his  mili- 
tary embassy  to  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Turin. 
I  then  wore  the  uniform  of  an  ofHcer,  and  was 
introduced  at  these  courts  as  aid-de-camp  to  the 
General,  along  with  Sir  Harry  Erskine  and  Cap, 
tain  Grant,  now  General  Grant.  These  two  yeara 
were  almost  the  only  interruptions  which  my  stu-, 
dies  have  received  during  the  course  of  my  life. 
I  passed  them  agreeably,  and  in  good  company  > 
and  my  appointments,  with  my  frugality,  had 
made  me  reach  a  fortune,  which  I  called  inde-r 
pendent,  though  most  of  my  friendEtwer^  tnclit^i 
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ed  to  smile  when  I  said  so ;  in  short,  I  was  now 
master  of  near  fi  thousand  pounds, 

I  had  always  entertained  a  notion,  that  mywant 
of  success  in  publishing  the  Treatise  of  Human 
Nature,  had  proceeded  more  from  the  manner 
than  the  matter,  and  that  I  had  been  guilty  of  a 
very  usual  indiscretion,  in  going  to  the  press  too 
early.  I,  therefore,  cast  the  firpt  part  of  that  work 
anew  in  the  Inquiry  concerning  Hnman  Under- 
standing, which  was  published  while  I  was  at 
Turin.  But  this  piece  was  at  first  little  more 
successful  than  the  Treatise  of  Human  Nature. 
On  my  return  from  Italy,  I  had  the  mortification 
to  find  all  England  in  a  ferment,  on  accoupt  of 
Dr  Middleton's  Free  Inquiry,  while  my  perform- 
ance was  entirely  overlooked  and  neglected.  A 
new  editicm,  which  had  been  published  at  I<on- 
don,  of  my  Essays,  Moral  and  Political,  met  not 
with  a  much  better  reception. 

Such  is  the  force  of  natural  temper,  that  these 
disappointments  made  little  or  no  impression 
on  me.  I  went  down  in  1749,  and  lived  two 
years  with-  my  brother  at  his  coimtry-house,  for 
my  moth^  was  now  dead.  I  there  composed 
'  the  second  part  of  my  Essays,  which  I  called  Po- 
litical Discourses,  and  also  my  Inquiry  concer- 
ning the  Principles  of  Morals,  which  is  anothei: 
part  of  my  Treatise  that  I  cast  anew.  Mean- 
lyhile,  my  bookseller  A.  Millar  informed  me,  that 
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my  former  publications  (all  but  the  unfortuaate 
Treatise)  were  beginning;  to  be  the  subject  of 
conversation ;  that  the  sale  of  them  was  gradu- 
ally increasing,  and  that  new  editions  were  de- 
manded. Answers  by  Reverends,  and  Right  Re- 
verends, came  out  two  or  three  in  a  year ;  and  Z 
found,  by  Dr  Warburton's  railing,  that  the  books 
■were  beginning  to  he  esteemed  in  good  com- 
pany. However,  I  had  fixed  a  resolution,  which 
I  iitBexibly  maintained,  never  to  reply  to  any 
body ;  and  not  being  very  irascible  in  my  tem- 
per, I  have  easily  kept  myself  clear  of  all  lite- 
raiy  squabbles.  These  symptoms  of  a  rising  re- 
putation gave  me  encouragement,  as  I  was  ever 
more  disposed  to  see  the  favourable  than  unfiu 
vourable  side  of  things ;  a  turn  of  mind  which  it 
is  more  happy  to  possess,  than  to  be  born  to  aa 
estate  of  ten  thousand  a  year. 

In  1751, 1  removed  from  the  country  to  the 
town,  the  true  scene  for  a  man  of  letters.  In 
1753,  were  published  at  Edinbm^h,  where  I 
then  lived,  my  Political  Discourses,  the  only 
work  of  mine  that  was  successful  on  the  first 
publication.  It  was  well  received  abroad  and  at 
home.  In  the  same  year  was  published  at  Lon- 
don, my  Inquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of 
Morals ;  which,  in  my  own  opinion  (who  ought 
not  to  judge  on  that  subject),  is  of  all  my  writ- 
ings, historical,  philosophical,  or  literary,  incom.- 
parably  the  best.  It  came  unnoticed  and  unob* 
served  into  the  world. 
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In  1752,  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  chose  me 
their  liibr^ian,  an  office  &om  which  I  received 
little  or  no  emolument,  but  which  gave  me  the 
command  of  a  large  library.  I  then  formed  the 
plan  of  writing  the  History  of  England ;  but 
being  frightened  with  the  notion  of  continuing  a 
narrative  through  a  period  of  1700  years*  I  com- 
menced with  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Stuart, 
an  epoch  when,  I  thought,  the  misrepresentations 
of  faction  began  chiefly  to  take  place.  I  was,  I 
own,  sanguine  in  my  expectations  of  the  success 
pf  this  work.  I  thought  that  I  was  the  only  his- 
torian that  had  at  once  neglected  present  power, 
interest,  and  authority,  and  the  cry  of  popular  . 
prejudices ;  and  as  the  subject  was  suited  to 
every  capacity,  I  expected  proportional  applause. 
But  miseraUe  was  my  disappointment :  I  was 
assailed  by  one  cry  of  reproach,  disapprobation, 
and  even  detestation ;  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish, 
"Whig  and  Tory,  Churchman  and  Sectary,  Free- 
thinker and  Keligioniat,  Patriot  and  Courtier, 
united  in  their  rage  against  the  man,  who  had 
presumed  to  shed  a  generous  tear  for  the  fate  of 
Charles  I.  and  the  Earl  of  Strafford ;  and  after 
the  first  ebuUiticms  of  their  fury  were  over,  what 
,  was  still  more  mortifying,  the  book  seemed  to 
sink  into  oblivicm.  Mr  Millar  told  me,  that  in  A 
twelvemonth  he  sold  only  forty-five  copies  of  it. 
I  scarcely,  indeed,  heard  of  one  man  in  the  three 
kingdoms,  considerable  for  rank  or  letters,  that 
could  endure  the  book.  I  must  only  except  thfl 
primate  of  England,  DrHemng,  and  the  primr 
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ate  of  Ireland,  Dr  Stone,  which  eeem  two  odd 
exceptions.  These  dignified  prelates  separately  - 
sent  me  messages  not  to  be  discouraged. 

I  was  however,  I  confess,  discouraged  ;  and 
had  not  the  war  been  at  that  time  breaking  out 
between  France  and  England,  J.  had  certainly 
retired  to  some  provincial  town  of  the  formsr 
kingdom,  have  changed  my  name,  and  never 
more  haveretumed to  my  native  country.  But 
as  this  scheme  was  not  now  practicable,  and  the 
subsequent  volume  was  cpnsiderably  advanced, 
J.  resolved  to  pick  up  courage,  and  to  persevere. 

In  this  interval,  I  published  at  London  my  Na- 
tural History  of  Religion,  along  with  sopie  other 
small  pieces.  Its  public  entry  was  rather  obscure, 
except  only  that  Dr  Hurd  wrote  a  pamphlet  a- 
gainst  it,  with  all  the  illiberal  petulance,  arro- 
gance and  scurrility,  which  distinguish  the  War- 
burtoniiui  school.  This  pamphlet  gave  me  some 
consolation  for  the  otherwise  indifferent  recep. 
tion  of  my  performance. 

In  1756,  two  years  after  the  fall  of  the  first 
volume,  was  published  the  second  volume  of  my 
History,  containing  the  period  from  the  death  of 
Charles  J.  till  the  Revolution.  This  perform- 
ance happened  to  give  less  displeasure  to  the 
■Whigs,  and  was  better  received.  It  not  only 
rase  itself,  but  helped  to  buoy  up  its  unfortu, 
uate  brother. 
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But  though  I  had  been  taught,  by  experience, 
that  Ihe  Whig  party  were  in  possession  of  be. 
stowing  all  places,  both  in  the  state  and  in  litera. 
tore,  I  was  30  little  inclined  to  yield  to  their 
senseless  clamour,  that  in  above  a  hundred  al- 
terations, which  farther  study,  reading  or  lefleC' 
tion,  engaged  me  to  make  in  the  reigns  of  the 
two  tirst  Stuarts,  I  have  made  all  of  them  invarii 
ably  to  the  Tory  side.  It  is  ridiculous  to  con., 
side)*  the  English  constitution  before  that  period 
as  a  regular  plan  of  liberty. 

In  1759, 1  published  my  History  of  the  House 
of  Tudor.  The  clamour  against  this  perfbnn-> 
ance  was  almost  equal  to  that  against  the  His, 
tory  of  the  two  first  Stuarts.  The  reign  of  Eliza^ 
beth  was  particularly  obnoxious.  But  I  was  now. 
CE^lous  against  the  impressions  of  public  folly, 
and  continued  very  peaceably  and  contentedly 
in  my  retreat  at  Edinbui^h,  to  finish,  in  two 
volumes,  the  more  early  part  of  the  English  His, 
tory,  which  I  gave  to  the  public  in  1761,  with 
tolerable,  and  but  tolerable  success. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  variety  of  winds  and 
seasons,  to  which  my  writipgs  had  been  exposed, 
they  had  still  been  making  such  advapces,  that 
the  copy-money  given  me  by  the  booksellers, 
much  exceeded  any  thing  formerly  known  'm 
England ;  I  was  beccHne  not  only  independent, 
b»t  opulent,    J  retire4  to  my  native  country  of 
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Scotland,  determined  never  more  to  set  my  foot 
out  of  it ;  and  retaining  the  satisfaction  of  never  ' 
having  preferred  a  request  to  one  great  man,  or 
even  making  advances  of  friendship  to  any  of 
them.  As  I  was  now  turned  of  fifty,  I  thought 
of  passing  all  the  rest  of  my  life  in  this  philo- 
Bophical  manner,  when  I  received,  ,in  1763,  aa 
invitation  from  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  with  whom 
I  was  not  in  the  least  acquainted,  to  attend  him 
on  his  embassy  to  Paria,  with  a  near  prospect 
of  being  appointed  .secretary  to  the  embassy, 
and,  in  the  meanwhile,  of  performing  the  func- 
tions of  that  office.  This  offer,  however  invit- 
ing, I  at  first  declined,  both  because  I  was  reluc- 
tant to  begin  connexions  with  the  great,  and  be- 
cause I  was  afraid  that  the  civiUties  and  gay 
company  of  Paris,  would  prove  disagreeable  to  a 
person  of  my  age  and  humour :  but  chI  his  Lord- 
ship's repeating  the  invitation,  I  accepted  of  it, 
I  have  every  reason,  both  of  pleasure  and  inter- 
est, to  think  myself  happy  in  my  connexions 
with  that  nobleman,  as  well  as  afterwards  with 
his  brother.  General  Conway. 

Those  who  have  not  seen  the  strange  efiects  of 
Modes,  will  never  im^ine  the  reception  I  met 
with  at  Paris,  from  men  and  women  of  all  ranks 
and  stations.  The  more  I  resiled  from  their  ex.- 
cessive  civilities,  the  more  I  was  loaded  with 
them.  There  is,  however,  a  real  satisfaction  in 
living  at  Paris,  from  the  great  number  of  sen- 
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sible,  knowing,  and  polite  company  with  which 
that  city  abounds  above  all  places  in  the  uni. 
verse.    X  thought  once  of  settling  there  for  life. 

I  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  embassy ; 
and,  in  summer  1765,  Lord  Hertford  left  me, 
being  appointed  Ix>rd  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  I 
was  charge  (Fajaires  till  the  arrival  of  the  Buke 
of  Richmond,  towards  the  end  of  the  year.  In 
the  be^nning  of  1766,  I  left  Paris,  and  next 
summer  went  to  Edinburgh,  with  the  same  view 
as  formerly,  of  bulging  myself  in  a  philosophical 
retreat.  I  returned  to  that  place,  not  richer, 
but  with  much  more  money,  and  a  much  larger 
income,  by  means  of  Lord  Hertford's  friend- 
sbip,  than  I  left  it ;  and  I  was  desirous  of  trying 
what  superfluity  could  produce,  as  I  had  formerly 
made  an  experiment  of  a  competency.  But,  in 
1767, 1  received  from  Mr  Conway  ah  invitation 
to  be  Under-Secretary;  and  this  invitation,  both 
the  character  of  the  person,  and  my  connexions 
with  Lord  Hertford,  prevented  me  from  declin- 
ing. I  returned  to  Edinburgh  in  1769.  very 
opulent  (for  I  possessed  a  revenue  of  lOOQl.  a 
year),  healthy,  and,  though  somewhat  stricken 
in  years,  with  the  prospect  of  enjoying  long  my 
ease,  and  of  seeing  the  increase  of  my  reputatiiHL 

In  spring  1775, 1  was  struck  with  a  disorder 
in  my  bowels,  which  at  first  gave  me  no  alarm, 
but  has  since,  as  I  apprehend  It,  become  mortal 
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and  incurable.  I  now  reckon  upoh  a  Speedy 
dissolution.  I  have  suffered  very  little  pain  from 
my  disorder ;  and  what  is  more  strange,  Jiave, 
notwithstanding  the  great  decline  of  my  person, 
never  suffered  a  moment's  abatement  of  my  spi- 
rits ;  insomuch,  that  were  I  to  name  the  period 
of  my  life,  which  I  should  most  chdose  to  pass 
over  again,  I  might  be  tempted  to  point  to  this 
laterperiod.  I  possess  the  same  ardour  as  ever 
in  study,  and  the  same  gaiety  in  company.  I 
consider,  besides,  that  a  man  of  sixty-five,  by  dy- 
ing, cuts  off  only  a  few  years  of  infirmities ;  and 
though  I  see  many  symptoms  of  my  literary  re- 
putation's breaking  out  at  last  with  additional 
lustre,  I  knew  that  I  could  have  but  few  years 
to  enjoy  it.  It  is  difficult  to  be  more  detached 
from  life  than  I  am  at  present. 

To  conclude  historically  with  my  own  charac- 
ter. I  am,  or  rather  was  (for  that  is  the  style  I 
must  now  use  in  speaking  of  myself,  which  embol- 
densmethe  more  to  speak  my  sentiments);  Iwas, 
I  say,  a  man  of  mild  dispositions,  of  command  of 
temper,  of  an  open,  social,  and  cheerful  humour, 
capable  of  attachment,  but  little  susceptible  of 
enmity,  and  of  great  moderation  in  all  my  pas- 
sions. Even  my  love  of  literary  fame,  my  ruling 
passion,  never  soured  my  temper,  notwithstand- 
ing my  frequent  disappointments.  My  company 
was  not  unacceptable  to  the  young  and  careless, 
as  well  as  to  the  studious  and  literary;  imd  as  I 
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took  a  particular  pleasure  in  the  company  of  mo- 
dest women,  I  had  no  reason  tQ  he  displeased 
with  the  reception  I  met  with  from  them.  In  a 
word,  though  most  men  any  wise  eminent,  have 
found  reason  to  complain  of  calumny,  I  never 
was  touched,  or  even  attacked  hy  her  baleful 
tooth  :  and  though  I  wantonly  exposed  myself 
to  the  r^e  of  hoth  civil  and  religious  factions, 
they  seemed  to  he  disarmed  in  my  behalf  of  their 
Wonted  fury.  My  friends  never  had  occasion  to 
vindicate  any  one  circumstance  of  my  character 
and  conduct:  not  but  that  the  zealots,  we  may 
well  suppose,  would  have  been  glad  to  invent 
fuid  prop^^te  any  story  to  my  disadvantage,  hut 
they  could  never  find  any  which  they  thought 
would  wear  the  face  of  probability.  I  cannot 
say  there  is  no  vanity  in  making  this  liineral  or- 
ation of  myself,  but  I  hope  it  is  not  a  misplaced 
one ;  and  this  is  a  matter  of  &ct  which  is  easily 
cleared  and  ascertained. 

April  18. 1776. 
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LETTER  FROM  ADAM  SMITH,  LL.D. 


WILLIAM  STRACHAN,  Esq. 

Kirialdy,  Ffftthim,  Nov.  &,  1776. 
DKAR  SIB, 

It  is  with  a  real,  though  a  very  me- 
lancholy pleasure,  that  I  sit  down  to  give  you 
some  account  of  the  behaviour  of  our  late  excel- 
lent friend,  Mr  Hume,  during  his  last  illness. 

Though,  in  his  own  judgment,  his  disease  was 
mortal  and  incurable,  yet  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  prevailed  upon,  by  the  entreaty  of  his  friends, 
to  try  what  might  be  the  effects  of  a  long  jour- 
ney. A  few  days  before  he  set  out,  he  wrote 
that  account  of  his  own  life,  which,  together 
with  his  other  papers,  he  has  left  to  your  care. 
My  account,  therefore,  shall  begin  where  his 
ends. 

He  set  out  for  London  towards  the  end  of 
April,  and  at  Morpeth  met  with  Mr  John  Home 
and  myself,  who  had  both  come  down  from  Ijon- 
don  on  purpose  to  see  him,  expecting  to  have 
found  him  at  Edinburgh.  Mr  Home -returned 
with  him,  and  attended  him  during  the  whole  of 
his  stay  in  England,  with  that  care  and  atten- 
tion which  might  be  expected  from  a  temper  so 
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perfectly  friendly  and  afiectionate.  As  I  had 
written  to  my  mother  that  she  might  expect  me 
in  Scotland,  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  con- 
tinuing my  journey.  His  disease  seemed  to 
yield  to  exercise  and  change  of  air,  and  when 
he  arrived  in  London,  he  was  apparently  in  much 
better  health  than  when  he  left  Edinburgh.  He 
was  advised  to  go  to  Bath  to  drink  the  waters, 
which  appeared  for  some  time  to  have  so  good 
an  efiect  upon  him,  that  even  he  himself  began 
to  entertain,  what  he  was  not  apt  to  do,  a  bet- 
ter opinion  of  his  own  health.  His  symptoms, 
however,  soon  retximed  with  their  usual  vio- 
lence, and  from  that  moment  he  gave  up  all 
thoughts  of  recovery,  but  submitted  with  the 
utmost  cheerfulness,  and  the  most  perfect  com- 
placency and  resignation.  Upon  his  return  to 
Edinburgh,  though  he  found  himself  much 
weaker,  yet  his  cheerfulness  never  abated,  and 
he  continued  to  divert  himself,  as  usual,  with 
correcting  his  own  works  for  a  new  edition,  with 
reading  books  of  amusement,  with  the  conversa- 
tion of  his  friends;  and,  sometimes  in  the  even- 
ing, with  a  party  at  his  favourite  game  of  whist. 
His -cheerfulness  was  so  great,  and  his  conversa- 
tion and  amusements  run  so  much  in  their  usual 
strain,  that,  notwithstanding  all  bad  symptoms, 
many  people  could  not  believe  he  was  dying. 
"  I  shall  tell  your  friend,  Colonel  Edmondstone," 
said  Doctor  Dundas  to  him  one  day,  "  that  I 
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left  you  much  better,  and  in  a  fair  way  of  re;- 
covery."  "  Doctor,"  said  he,  "  as  I  believe  you 
would  not  choose  to  tell  any  thing  but  the  truth, 
you  had  better  tell  him,  that  I  am  dying  as  fast 
as  my  enemies,  if  I  have  any,  could  wish,  aod 
as  easily  and  cheerfully  as  my  best  friends  could 
desire."  Colonel  Edmondstone  soon  afterwards 
came  to  see  bim,  and  take  leave  of  him ;  and  on 
his  way  home,  he  could  not  forbear  writing  bim 
a  letter  bidding  him  once  more  an  eternal  adieu, 
and  applying  to  him,  as  to  a  dying  man,  the 
beautiful  French  verses  in  which  the  Abb6 
Chaulieu,  jn  expectation  of  bis  own  death,  la- 
ments his  approaching  separation  from  his  friend, 
the  Marquis  de  la  Fare.  Mr  Hume's  maghani- 
mity  and  firmness  were  such,  that  hb  most  af' 
iectionate  friends  knew  that  they  hazarded  no- 
thing in  talking  or  writing  to  him  as  to  a  dying 
man,  and  that  so  far  from  being  hurt  by  this 
frankness,  he  was  rather  pleased  and  flattered 
by  it.  I  happened  to  come  into  his  room  while 
he  was  reading  this  letter,  which  he  had  just  re- 
ceived, and  which  he  immediately  showed  me, 
I  told  him,  that  though  I  was  sensible  how 
very  much  he  was  weakened,  and  that  appear- 
ances were  in  many  respects  very  bad,  yet  hi» 
cheerfulness  was  still  so  great,  the  spirit  of  life 
seemed  still  to  be  so  very  strong  in  him,  that  I 
could  not  help  entertaining  some  faint  hopes. 
He  answered,  "  Your  hopes  are  groundless.  Aa 
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faabitual  dianiiGBa  of  more  than  a  year's  stand- 
ing, would  be  a  very  bad  disease  at  any  age :  at 
my  age  it  is  a  mortal  one.  "When  I  lie  down  in  the 
evening,  I  feel  myself  weaker  than  when  I  rose  in 
the  morning ;  and  when  I  rise  in  the  morning, 
weaker  than  when  I  lay  down  in  the  evening. 
I  am  sensible,  besides,  that  some  of  my  vitid 
parts  ure  affected,  so  that  I  must  somi  die.*' 
"  "Well, "  said  I,  "  if  it  must  be  so,  you  have  at 
least  the  satisfaction  of  leaving  all  your  friends, 
your  brother's  family  in  particular,  in  great  pro- 
sperity. "  He  said  that  he  felt  that  satisfaction 
so  sensibly,  that  when  he  was  reading,  a  few 
days  before,  Lucian's  Dialogues  of  the  Dead, 
among  alt  the  excuses  which  are  alleged  to 
Charon  for  not  entering  readily  into  his  boat, 
he  could  not  find  one  that  fitted  him ;  he  had  no 
house  to  finish,  he  had  no  daughter  to  provide 
for,  he  had  no  enemies  upon  whom  he  wished 
to  revenge  himself.  "  I  could  not  well  ima- 
gine, "  said  he,  "  what  excuse  I  could  make  to 
Charon  in  order  to  obtain  a  little  delay.  I  have 
done  every  thing  of  consequence  which  I  ever 
meant  to  do ;  and  I  could  at  no  time  expect  to 
leave  my  relations  and  friends  in  a  better  situa- 
tion than  that  in  which  I  am  now  likely  to  leave 
them.  I  therefore  have  all  reason  to  die  con- 
tented. "  He  then  diverted  himself  with  in- 
venting several  jocular  excuses,  which  he  sup. 
posed  he  might  make  to  Charon,  and  with  inwr 
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gluing  the  very  surly  answers  which  it  might 
suit  the  character  of  Charon  to  return  to  them. 
"  Upon  further  consideration, "  said  he,  "  I 
thought  I  might  say  to  him,  Good  Charon,  I 
have  been  correcting  my  works  for  a  new  edi- 
tion. Allow  me  a  little  time,  that  I  may  see 
how  the  puhlic  receives  the  alterations. "  But 
Charon  would  answer,  "  When  you  have  seen 
the  effect  of  these,  you  will  be  for  making  other 
alterations.  There  will  be  no  end  of  such  ex- 
cuses ;  so,  honest  friend,  please  step  into  the 
boat. "  But  I  might  still  urge,  "  Have  a  little 
patience,  good  Charon;  I  have  been  endear 
vouring  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  public.  If  I 
live  a  few  years  longer,  I  may  have  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  the  downfal  of  some  of  the 
prevailing  systems  of  superstition. "  But  Cha- 
ron would  then  lose  all  temper  and  decency. 
*'  You  loitering  rogue,  that  will  not  happen 
these  many  hundred  years.  Do  you  fancy  I 
will  grant  you  a  lease  for  so  long  a  term  ?  Get 
into  the  boat  this  instant,  you  lazy  loitering 
rogue. " 

But,  though  Mr  Hume  always  talked  of  his 
approaching  dissolution  with  great  cheerfuU 
ness,  he  never  affected  to  make  any  parade  of 
his  ma^ianimity.  He  never  mentioned  the 
subject  but  when  the  conversation  naturally  led 
to  it,  and  never  dwelt  longer  upon  it  than  the 
course  of  the   conversation  happened   to  re- 
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quire :  it  was  a  subject,  indeed,  which  occur- 
red pretty  frequently,  in  consequence  of  the 
inquiries  which  his  friends,  who  came  to  see 
him,  naturally  made  concerning  the  state  of  his 
health.  The  conversation  which  I  mentioned 
above,  and  which  passed  on  Thursday  the  8th 
of  August,  was  the  last,  except  one,  that  I  ever 
had  with  him.  He  bad  now  become  so  very 
weak,  that  the  company  of  his  most  intimate 
friends  fatigued  him ;  for  his  cheerfulness  was 
still  so  great,  his  complaisance  and  social  dispo- 
sition were  still  so  entire,  that  when  any  friend 
was  with  him,  he  could  not  help  talking  more, 
and  with  greater  exertion,  than  suited  the  weak- 
ness of  his  body.  At  his  own  desire,  therefore, 
I  agreed  to  leave  Edinburgh,  where  I  was  stay- 
ing partly  upon  his  account,  and  returned  to  my 
mother's  house  here,  at  Kirkaldy,  upon  condi- 
tion that  he  would  send  for  me  whenever  he 
wished  to  see  me ;  the  physician  who  saw  him 
most  frequently,  Dr  Black,  undertaking,  in  the 
mean  time,  to  write  me  occasionally  an  account 
of  the  state  of  his-health. 

On  the  22d  of  August,  the  Doctor  wrote  me 
the  following  letter : 

"  Since  my  last,  Mr  Hume  has  passed  his 
time  pretty  easily,  but  is  much  weaker.  He  sits 
up,  goes  down  stairs  once  a  day,  and  amusea 
himself  with  reading,  but  seldom  sees  anybody. 
He  6nds  that  even  the  conversation  of  his  most 
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intimate  friends  fatigues  and  oppresses  him; 
and  it  is  happy  that  he  does  not  need  it,  for  he 
is  quite  free  from  anxiety,  impatience,  or  low 
spirits,  and  passes  his  time  very  well  with  the 
assistance  of  amusing  books, " 

I  received  the  day  after  a  letter  from  Mr 
Hume  himself,  of  which  the  following  is  an  ex- 
ti'act. 

"  Edinburgh,  23rf  Auguet,  17T6. 

"  MT  DEAREST  FEIEND, 

"  I  am  ohliged  to  make  use  of  my 
nephew's  hand  in  writing  to  you,  as  I  do  not 
rise  to-day.  ..... 

*'  I  go  very  fast  to  decline,  and  last  night  had 
a  small  fever,  which  I  hoped  might  put  a 
quicker  period  to  this  tedious  illness,  but  un> 
luckily  it  has,  in  a  great  measure,  gone  oflF.  I 
cannot  submit  to  your  coming  over  here  on  my 
account,  as  it  is  possible  for  me  to  see  you  so 
small  a  part  of  the  day,  but  Doctor  Black 
can  better  inform  you  concerning  the  degree  of 
strength  which  may  from  time  to  time  remain 
■with  me.    Adieu, "  &c. 

Three  days  after  I  received  the  following  let- 
ter from  Doctor  Black. 
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"  EfSnbtirgh,  Monday,  96th  August,  1176. 
"  DEAB  SIR, 

"  Yesterday  about  four  o'clock 
ailemoon,  Mr  Hume  expired.  The  near  ap- 
praach  of  his  death  became  evident  in  the  night 
between  Thursday  and  Friday,  when  his  dis- 
ease became  excessive,  and  soon  weakened  him 
so  much,  that  he  could  no  longer  rise  out  of  his 
bed.  He  continued  to  the  last  perfectly  sen- 
sible, and  free  from  much  pain  or  feelings  of 
distress.  He  never  dropped  the  smallest  ex- 
pression of  impatience ;  but  when  he  had  occa- 
sion to  speak  to  the  people  about  him,  always 
did  it  with  affection  and  tenderness.  I  thought 
it  improper  to  write  to  bring  you  over,  espe- 
cially as  I  heard  that  he  had  dictated  a  letter  to 
you  desiring  you  not  to  come.  When  he  be- 
came very  weak,  it  cost  him  an  effort  to  speak, 
and  he  died  in  such  a  happy  composure  of 
mind,  that  nothing  could  exceed  it.  " 

Thus  died  our  most  excellent,  and  never  to 
be  forgotten  friend ;  concerning  whose  philo- 
sophical opinions  men  will,  no  doubt,  judge 
variously,  every  one  approving,  or  condemning 
them,  according  as  they  happen  to  coincide  or 
disagree  with  his  own;  but  concerning  whose 
character  and  conduct  there  can  scarce  be  a 
difference  of  opinion.  His  temper,  Indeed,  seem- 
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ed  to  be  more  happily  balanced,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  sUch  an  expression,  than  that  perhaps 
of  any  other  man  I  have  ever  known.  £ven  in 
the  lowest  state  of  his  fortune,  his  great  and 
necessary  frugality  never  hindered  him  from 
exercising,  upon  proper  occasions,  acts  both  of 
charity  and  generosity.  It  was  a  frugality 
founded,  not  upon  avarice,  but  upon  the  love 
of  independency.  The  extreme  gentleness  of 
his  nature  never  weakened  either  the  firmness 
of  his  mind,  or  the  steadiness  of  his  resolutions. 
His  constant  pleasantry  was  the  genuine  effii- 
fiion  of  g^od  nature  and  good  humour,  temper- 
ed with  delicacy  and  modesty,  and  without 
even  the  slightest  tincture  of  malignity,  so  fre- 
quently the  disagreeable  source  of  what  is  call- 
ed wit  in  other  men.  It  never  was  the  mean- 
ing of  his  raillery  to  mortify  ;  and  therefore,  far 
from  offending,  it  seldom  failed  to  please  and 
delight,  even  those  who  were  the  objects  of  it. 
To  his  friehds,  who  were  frequently  the  objects 
of  it,  there  was  not  perhaps  any  one  of  all  his 
great  and'  amiable  qualities,  which  contributed 
more  to  endear  his  conversation.  And  that 
gaiety  of  temper,  so  agreeable  in  society,  but 
which  is  so  oflen  accompanied  with,  frivolous 
and  superficial  qualities,  was  in  him  certainly 
attended  with  the  most  severe  application,  the 
most  extensive  learning,  the  greatest  depth  of 
thought,  and  a  capacity  in  every  respect  the 
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most  comprehensive.  Upon  the  whole,  I  have 
always  considered  hiro,  hoth  in  his  lifetime  and 
since  his  death,  as  approaching  as  nearly  to  the 
idea  of  a  perfectly  wise  and  virtuous  man,  as 
perhaps  the  nature  of  human  frailly  will  permit. 

I  ever  am,  dear  Sir, 

Most  afiectionately  yours, 

Adam  Smith. 


L'MBNT,  CALTOl 
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DAVID  HUME. 

I,  Datid  Huhe,  second  lawful  son  of  Joseph 
Home  of  Ninewells,  advocate,  for  the  love  and 
affection  I  bear  to  John  Home  of  Ninewells, 
my  brother,  and  for  other  causes,  do,  by  these 
presents,  under  the  reservations  and  burdens 
after-mentioned,  give  and  dispose  to  the  said 
John  Home,  or,  if  he  die  before  me,  to  David 
Home,  his  second  son,  his  heirs  and  assigns 
whatsomever,  all  lands,  heritages,  debts,  and 
sums  of  money,  as  well  heritable  as  moveable, 
which  shall  belong  to  me  at  the  time  of  my 
decease,  as  also  my  whole  effects  in  general, 
real  and  personal,  with  and  under  the  burden 
of  the  following  legacies,  viz.  to  my  sister 
Catherine  Home,  the  sum  of  twelve  hundred 
pounds  sterling,  payable  the  first  term  of  Whit- 
sunday or  Martinmas  after  my  decease,  toge- 
ther with  all  my  English  books^  and  the  h£e- 
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rent  of  my  house  in  St  James's  Court,  or  in 
case  that  house  be  sold  at  the  time  of  my  de- 
cease, twenty  pounds  a  year  during  the  whole 
course  of  her  life :  To  my  friend  Adam  Fergu- 
son, Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Edinburgh,  two  hundred  pounds  ster- 
ling :  To  my  friend  M.  d'Alembertj  mem^r  of 
the  French  Academy,  and  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  Paris,  two  hundred  pounds :  To  my 
friend  Dr  Adam  Smith,  late  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  Glasgow^  I  leave  all  my  manu- 
scripts without  exception,  desiring  him  to  pub- 
lish my  Dialogues  on  Nataral  Beiigion,  wbicK 
are  eomprebended  in  this  present  bequest ;  but 
to  pmblish  no  other  papers-  trhich  ke  8ii:^>eetf 
not  to  have  been  written  within  these  five  je$as, 
but  to  destroy  them  all  at  his  leism% :  And  I 
even  leave  him  fiiU  power  over  all  my  papers, 
except  the  Dial^ues  above  mentioned;  and 
though  I  can  trust  to  that  intimate  and  sincere 
friendship,  which  has  ever  subsisted  betwe^ 
us,  for  h^  &ithful  execntioa  of  this  part  o£  my 
will,,  yet,  as  a  small  recompense  of  his  pains  in 
correcting  and  publishing  this  wcnrk,  I  leave 
him  two  hundred  pounds,  to  be  paid  Jmrne^ 
diatejy  after  the  puUication  of  it:  I  also 
leave  to  Mrs  Anne  and  Mrs  Janet  Hepburtf, 
daughters  of  Mr  James  Hepburn  of  Keith,  one 
hundred  pounds  a  piece :  To  my  cousm  Dkvid 
Campbell,  soa  of  Mr  Campbell,  minister  of 
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Xillyuleaf,  one  buadred  pounds :  To  the  Infir- 
mary of  Edinburgh,  fifty  pounds :  To  all  the 
servants  who  shall  he  in  my  family.at  the  time 
of  my  decease,  one  year's  w^es;  and  to  my 
faouaekeeper,    Mai^ret  Irvine,    three    year's 

•  wages :  And  I  also  ordain,  that  my  brother,  or 
pepbew,  or  executor,  whoever  be  be,  shall  not 
pay  up  to  the  said  Margaret  Irvine,  without 
ber  own  consent,  any  sum  of  money  which  I 
shall  owe  ber  at  the  time  of  my  decease,  whe- 
ther by  bill,  bond,  or  for  wages,  but  shall  re- 
tain in  his  hand,  and  pay  ber  the  legal  interest 
upon  it,  till  she  demand  the  principal :  And  in 
ease  my  brother  above-mentioned  shall  survive 
sie,  I  leave  to  bis  son  David,  the  sum  of  a  thou- 
sand pounds  to^sisthim  in  his  education  :  But 
in  casethatby  my  brother's  death  before  me,  the 
succession  of  my  estate  and  efiects  shall  devolve 
to  the  aforesaid  David,  I  hereby  burden  him, 
over  and  above  the  payment  of  the  ^resaid  le;.  , 
gAcjes,  with  the  payment  of  the  sums  follow. 
if^ ;  To  big  brothers  Jcseph  and  John,  q.  thou- 
s^d  pounds  a  piec^  :  To  his  eisters  Catherine 
^aA  A^es,  five  hundred  pounds  a  piece  :  all 
vhich  sums,  as  well  aa  every  sum  contained  in 
the  present  disposition  (except  that  toDrSmitb, 
to  he  payable  the  first  tenn  of  Whitsunday 
and  Martinmas,  after  my  decease ;  and  all  of 
them,  without  exceptioiv  iii   sterling   money. 

.  A|id  I  do  hereby  nominate  and  appoint  the 
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said  John  Home,  my  brother,  and  flailing  of 
him  by  decease,  the  said  David  Home,  to  be 
my  sole  executor  and  universal  legatee,  with 
and  under  the  burdens  above  mentioned ;  re- 
serving always  full  power  and  liberty  to  me,  at 
any  time  of  my  life,  even  in  deathbed,  to  alter 
and  innovate  these  presents,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
and  to  burden  the  same  with  such  other  lega- 
cies  as  I  shall  think  fit.  And  I  do  hereby  de^ 
clare  these  presents  to  be  a  good,  valid,  and  suf- 
ficient evidence,  albeit  found  in  my  custody,  or 
in  the  custody  of  any  other  person  at  the  time 
of  my  death,  &c.  (in  common  style.')  Signed  4. 
January  1776,  before  these  witnesses,  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Earl  of  Home,  and  Mr  John 
M'Gowan,  Clerk  to  the  Signet.  . 

David  Hdhe. 

.  I  also  ORDAIN,  that  if  I  shall  die  any  where 
in  Scotland,  I  shall  be  buried  in  a  private  man- 
ner in  the  Calton  churchyard,  the  south  side  of 
it,  and  a  monument  to  be  builtover  my  body,  at 
an  expense  not  exceeding  a  hundred  pounds, 
with  an  inscription  containing  only  my  name, 
with  the  year  of  my  birth  and  death,  leaving  it  to 
posterity  to  add  the  rest. 
AtEdinbm-gh,  15th  JprU,  1776.    David  Hume. 

I  also  leave  for  rebuildingthe  bridgeof  Chum- 
side  the  s^m  of  a  hundred  pounds ;  but  on  coit- 
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dition  that  the  managers  of  the  bridge  shall 
take  none  of  the  stones  for  building  the  bridge 
from  the  quarry  of  Ninewells,  except  from  that 
part  of  the  quarry  which  has  been  already 
opened.  I  leave  to  my  nephew  Joseph,  the  sum 
of  fifty  pounds  to  enable  him  to  make  a  good 
su£BcieDt  drain  and  sewer  round  the  house  of 
Ninewells,  but  on  condition  that,  if  that  drain 
and  sewer  be  not  made,  from  whatever  cause, 
within  a  year  after  my  death,  the  said  fifty 
pounds  shall  be  paid  to  the  poor  of  the  parish 
of  Churnside  :  To  my  sister,  instead  of  all  my 
English  books,  I  leave  her  a  hundred  volumes 
at  her  choice  :  To  David  Waite,  servant  to  my 
brother,  I  leave  the  sum  of  ten  pounds,  payable 
the  first  term  after  my  death. 

David  Huh£. 
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OF  THE  rBEITCH  EDITORS. 


The  name  and  writings  of  Mr  Hume  have  been 
long  since  well  known  throughout  Europe.  At 
the  same  time,  his  personal  acquaintance  have 
remarked,  in  the  candour  and  simplicity  of  his 
manners,  that  impartiality  and  ingenuousness 
t)£  disposition' which  distinguishes  his  charac- 
ter, and  is  sufficiently  indicated  in  his  writings. 

He  hath  exerted  those  great  talents  he  re- 
ceived &om  nature,  and  the  acquisitions  he 
made  by  study,  in  the  search  of  truth,  and  pro- 
moting the  good  of  mankind;  never  wasting 
his  time,  or  sacrificing  his  repose,  in  literary  or 
personal  disputes.  He  hath  seen  his  writings 
frequently  censured  with  bitterness,  by  fana- 
ticism, ignorance,  and  the  spirit  of  party,  with- 
out ever  giving  an  answer  to  his  adversaries. 

Even  those  who  have  attacked  his  works 
with  the  greatest  violence,  have  always  respect- 
ed his  personal  character.  His  love  of  peace 
is  so  well  known,  that  the  criticisms  written  A* 
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gainst  his  pieces,  have  been  often  brought  him 
by  their  respective  authors,  for  him  to  revise 
and  correct  them.  At  one  time,  in  particular, 
a  performance  of  this  kind  was  shown  to  him, 
in  which  he  bad  been  treated  in  a  very  rude 
and  even  Injurious  manner;  on  remarking 
which  to  the  author,  the  latter  struck  out  the 
exceptionable  passes,  blushing  and  wonder- 
ing at  the  force  of  that  pdenuc  spirit  which  had 
carried  him  imperceptibly  away  beyond  the 
l>Qunds  of  truth  and  Recency, 

It  was  with  great  reluctance  that  a  man,  pos- 
sessed of  such  pacific  dispositions,  could  be 
brought  to  consent  to  the  pubUcation  of  th^ 
following  piece.  He  was  very  sensible  that  th^ 
quarrels  fimong  men  of  letters  fure  a  scandal  to 
philosophy;  nor  was  any  person  in  the  world 
less  forme4  for  giving  pccasipn  to.a  scandal,  so, 
consolatory  to  blpqkheads.  But  the  circum- 
stance were  such  as  to  4raw  him  iuto  it,  in  spit^ 
of  his  inclinations, 

AU  the  world  knows  that  Mr  Rousseau,  pro- 
scribed in  almost  every  country  where  he  re- 
sided, determined  at  length  to  take  refuge  in 
^England  ;  and  that  Mr  Hume,  affected  by  his 
situation,  and  bis  misfortunes,  undertoopk  to 
bring  him  over,  and  to  provide  for  him  a  peace- 
ful, safe,  and  convenient  asylum.  But  very  few 
persons  are  prjvy  to  the  zeal,  activity,  and  evep 
delicacy,  with  which  Mr  Hume  conferred  this 
act  of  benevolence.    "What  an  affectionate  at- 
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tachment  be  had  contracted  for  this  new  friend, 
which  humanity  had  given  him !  with  what  ad- 
dress be  endeavoured  to  anticipate  his  desires, 
without  oflfending  his  pride !  in  short,  with 
what  address  he  strove  to  justify,  in  the  eyes  <^ 
others,  the  singularities  of  Mr  Rousseau,  and 
to  defend  his  character  against  those  who  were 
not  disposed  to  think  so  favourably  of  him  as 
he  did  biuaself. 

Even  at  the  time  .when  Mr  Hume  was  em> 
ployed  in  doing  Mr  Rousseau  the  most  essen- 
tial service,  he  reeeived  &om  him  the  most  in<- 
solent  and  abusive  letter^  The  mwe  such  A 
stroke  was  unexpected,-  the  tnore  it  was  crdel 
and  affecting.  Mr  Hume  wrote  an  account  of 
this  extraordinary  adventure  to  his  -  friends  at 
Paris,  ttad  expressed  himself  in  his  letters  with 
all  that  indignation  wbieh  so  strange  a  proceed- 
ing must  excite.  He-  thought  himself  under  no 
obligatifui  to  keep  terms  with  a  man^  who, 
after  having  received  £raca  hioi  the  mast  cer- 
tain  and  constant  marks  of  friendship,  could 
ireptoach  him,  without  any  reason^  as  f^e, 
treacherous,  and  as  the  most  wicked  of  man- 
kind. 

In  the  ^nean  time,  the  dispilte  between  these 
two  celebrated  personages  did  not  fail  to  make 
anmse.  The  ccHnpkints  of  Mr  Hume  soon 
came  to  Ae  knowledge  of  the  public,  which  at 
first  hardly  believed  it  possible-that  Mr  Rous-' 
seau  could  be  guilty  of  that  excessive  ingrati' 
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tude  laid  to  his  charge.  Even  Mr  Hume's 
friends  were  fearful,  lest,  in  the  first  eft'usions 
of  sensibility,  he  was  not  carried  too  far,  and 
had  not  mistaken  for  wilful  crimes  of  the  heart; 
the  vagaries  of  the  imagination,  or  the  decep- 
tions of  the  understanding.  He  judged  it  ne- 
cessary, therefore  to  explain  the  afiair,  ,by 
writing  a  precise  narrative  of  all  that  passed 
between  him  and  Mr  Rousseau,  from  their  first 
connection  to  their  rupture.  This  narrative  he 
sent  to  his  friends,  some  of  nfaom  advised  him 
to  print  it,  alleging,  that  as  Mr  Rousseau's 
accusations  were  become  public,  the  proofs  of 
his  justification  ought  to  be  so  too.  Mr  Hume 
did  not  give  into  these  arguments,  choosing 
rather  to  run  the  risk  of  being  unjustly  censur- 
ed, than  to  resolve  on  making  himself  a  public 
party  in  an  afiair  so  contrary  to  his  disposition 
and  character.  A  new  incident,  however,  at 
lengthovercame his  reluctance.  Mr  Rousseau 
bad  addressed  a  letter  to  a  bookseller  at  Paris, 
in  -which  he  directly  accuses  Mr  Hume  of  hav- 
ing entered  into  a  league  with  his  enemies  to 
betray  and  de&me  him ;  and  in  which  he 
boldly  defies  Mr  Hume  to  print  the  papers  he 
had  in  his  hands.  This  letter  was  communi- 
cated to  several  persons  in  Paris,  was  translat- 
ed into  English,  and  the  translation  printed  ia 
the  public  papers  in  London.  An  accusation 
and  defiance  so  very  public  could  not  be  suf- 
fered to  pass  without  reply,  while  any  long 
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silenqe  oa  the  part  of  Mr  Hume  might  ha,VQ 
been  interpreted  little  in  his  favour. 
.  Besides,  the  news  of  this  dispute  had  spread 
itsdf  oyer  Europe,  and  the  opinions  entertaio- 
ed  of  it  were  various.  It  had  doubtless  been 
gm<^  happier,  if  the  whole  a&ir  had  been 
buried  in  oblivicHi,  and  remained  a  profound 
sec^t ;.  hut  as  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  the 
public  interesting  itself  in  the  controversy,  it 
became  necessary  at  least  that  the  truth  of  the 
matter  should  ^be  known.  Mr  Hume's  friends 
unitedly  r^resented  to  him  all  these  reas(»is, 
the  force,  of  which  he  was  at  length  convinced 
,ofj  and  seeing  the  necessity,  consented,  though 
.with  reluctance,  to  the  printing  of  his  memo-' 
rial. 

The  narrative,  and  notes,  are  translated  from 
the  English.  *  The  letters  of  Mr  Rousseau, 
which  serve  as  authentic  proofs  of  the  &ct8 
are  exact  copies  of  the  ori^nals.  f 

This  pamphlet  contains  many  strange  instan- 
ces of  singularity,  that  will  appear  extracHrdi- 
nary  enough  to  those  who  will  give  themselves 

•  And  are  now  re-tranBlaled,  for  the  moat  part,  from  the  Rtnch,  the 
FranA  editors  having  taken  ume  libertiea,  not  without  Mr  Hume'i  wn- 
(mU,  with  the  Engli^  origin^— fnfliift  iranilataT, 

f  in  the  present  edition  Mr  Hume't  letten  are  printed  tHrAotiM;  and 
to  Mr  Rotuseau'a  the  translator  hath  endesTouied  to  do  juitlca,  «■  <irell 
with  regard  to  die  bchh  u  the  expreuion.  Not  that  he  can  flatter  him. 
self  with  having  alwaja  succeeded  in  the  Utter.  He  has  taken  the  li- 
bertj  alio  to  add  a  note  or  two,  regarding  KNue  particular  d 
vrbich  bad  come  to  his  knowledge. 
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the  trouble  to  peruse  it.  Those  who  do  not 
choose  to  take  the  trouble,  however,  may  possU 
bly  do  better,-  as  its  contents  are  of  little  im^ 
portance,  except  to  those  who  arc  iihinediately 
interested. 

'  On  the  whole,  Mr  Hume,  in  offering  to  the 
public  the  genuine  pieces  of  his  trial,  hfis  au- 
thorized us  to  declare,  that  he  will  never  take 
up.  the  pen  again  rai  the  subject.  Mr  Ilousr 
seau  indeed  may  return  to  the  charge ;  be  may 
produce  suppositions^  misconstructions,  infer- 
ences, and  new  declinations ;  he  may  create 
add  realize  new  phantoms,  and  envelop  them  in 
fhe  clouds  of  his  rhetoric^  he  will  meet  with  no 
more  contradiction.  The  facts  are  all  laid  be- 
fore the  pubUc;*  and  Mr  Hume  submits  his 
cause  to  the  determination  of  every  man  of  sense 
and  probity. 

•  Hie  origiiul  lettan  of  both  parties  will  be  lodged  io  the  Biitiih 
Haaeunit  on  ■ceuunt  of  the  (bore  mentiooed  defiance  of  Mr  Roiukwi. 
and  Ida  wbieqiitat  intiiiuMiffii,  tliat  if  tbe;  abould  be  publiihed,  thej 
would  be  bUfied. 
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AN 
ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CONTROVERSY 


Mr  HUME  and  Mb  ROUSSEAU. 


Augutt  1, 1766. 
M.Y  connexion  with  Mr  Rousseau  began  in 
1762,  when  the  Parliament  of  Paris  had  issued 
an  arret,  for  apprehending  him,  on  account  of 
his  ErmUus.  I  was  at  that  time  at  Edinburgh. 
A  person  of  great  worth  wrote  to  me  from  Paris; 
that  Mr  Rousseau  intended  to  seek  an  asylum 
in  England,  and  desired  I  would  do  him  all  the 
good  offices  in  my  power.  As  I  conceived  Mr 
Rousseau  had  actually  put  his  design  in  execu- 
tion, I  wrote  to  several  of  my  friends  in  Lon-. 
don,  recommending  this  celebrated  exile  to 
their  favour.    I  wrote  also  immediately  to  Mr 
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Rousseau  himself;  assuring  him  of  my  desire 
to  oblige,  and  readiness  to  serve  him.  At  the 
same  time,  I  invited  him  to  come  to  Edinbui^h, 
if  the  situation  would  be  agreeable,  and  offered 
him  a  retreat  in  my  own  house,  so  long  as  he 
should  please  to  partake  of  it.  There  needed 
no  other  motive  to  excite  me  to  this  act  of  hu- 
manity, than  the  idea  given  me  of  Mr  Rous- 
seau's personal  character,  by  the  friend  who 
had  recommended  him,  his  well  known  genius 
and  abilities,  and  above  all,  his  misfortunes ;  the 
very  cause  of  which  was  an  additional  reason 
to  interest  me  in  his  favour.  The  following  is 
the  answer  I  received. 


Mb  ROUSSEAU  to  Mb  HUME. 

Motiert-Travert,  Fei.  19, 1763. 

Sir, 

I  Dm  not  receive  till  lately,  and  at  this 
place,  the  letter  you  did  me  the  honour  to  di- 
rect to  me  at  Ixindon,  the  2d  of  July  last,  on 
the  supposition  that  I  was  then  arrived  at  that 
capital.  I  should  doubtless  have  made  choice 
of  a  retreat  in  your  country,  and  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  yourself,  if  I  had  foreseen  what  a  recep- 
tion I  was  to  meet  with  in  my  own.  No  other 
nation  could  claim  a  preference  to  England. 
And  this  prepossession,  for  which  I  Jiave  dearly 
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su£fered,  was  at  that  time  too  natural  not  to  be 
veiy  excusable ;  but,  to  my  great  astonishment, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  public,  I  have  met  with 
nothing  but  affironts  and  insults,  where  I  hoped 
to  have  found  consolation  at  least,  if  not  grati- 
tude. How  many  reasons  have  I  not  to  regret 
t}ie  want  of  that  asylum  and  philosophical  hos- 
pitality I  should  have  found  with  you !  My 
Diistbrtunes,  indeed,  have  ctmstantly  seemed  to 
lead  ine  in  a  tnaooer  that  way.  The  protecti<Hi 
and  kindness  pf  my  Lord  A^rshall,  your  wor- 
thy and  illustrious  countryman,  hath  brought 
Scotland  honae  to  me,  if  I  may  so  express  my- 
self in  the  midst  of  Switzerland ;  he  (lath  made 
you  so  often  bear  a  part  in  our  conversation, 
bath  brought  me  so  well  acquainted  with  your 
yirtuQs,  which  I  beforc  was  only  with  your  ta- 
lents, that  he  iospired  me  with  the  most  toider 
friendship  for  you,  and  the  most  ardent  desire 
of  obtaining  yours,  before  I  even  knew  you 
were  disposed  to  grant  it.  Judge  then  of  the 
pleasure  I  feel,  at  finding  this  inclination  reci- 
procal. No,  Sir,  I  should  pay  your  merit  but 
half  its  due,  if  it  were  the  subject  only  of  my 
admi^tipn.  Your  great  impartiality,  together 
with  your  amazing  penetration  and  genius, 
would  lift  you  far  above  the  rest  of  mankind, 
if  you  were  less  attached  to  them  by  the  good- 
ness of  youi^heart.  My  Lord  Marsjial,  in  ac- 
quainting me  thaj;  the  amiableness  of  your  dis- 
position was  still  greater  than  the  sublimity  of 
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your  genius,  rendered  a  correspondence  with 
■you  every  day  more  desirable,  and  cherished  in 
me  those  wishes  which  he  inspired,  of  ending 
my  days  near  you.  Oh,  Sir,  that  a  better  state 
of  health,  and  more  convenient  circumstances, 
-would  but  enable  me  to  take  such  a  journey  in 
the  manner  I  could  like  i  Could  I  but  hope  to 
see  you  and  my  Lord  Marshal  one  day  settled 
in  your  own  country,  which  should  for  ever 
after  be  mine,  I  should  be  thankful,  in  such  a 
society,  for  the  very  misfortunes  that  led  me 
into  it,  and  should  account  the  day  of  its  com- 
mencement as  the  first  of  my  life.  Would  to 
Heaven  I  might  live  to  see  that  happy  day, 
though  now  more  to  be  desired  than  expected! 
With  what  transports  should  I  not  exclaim,  on 
setting  foot  in  that  happy  country  which  gave 
birth  to  David  Hume  and  the  Lord  Marshal  of 
Scotland! 

Salve,  facia  mihi  debita  telliu ! 
H«ec  domiu,  htec  patria  est. 

J.  J.  R. 


This  letter  is  not  published  from  a  motive  of 
vanity ;  as  will  be  seen  presently,  when  I  give 
the  reader  a  recantation  of  all  the  eulogies  it 
contains ;  but  only  to  complete  the  course  of 
our  correspondence,  and  to  -  show  that  I  have 
been  long  since  disposed  to  Mr  Rousseau's 
service. 
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From  this  time  our  correspondence  entirely 
ceased,  till  about  the  middle  of  last  autunin 
(1765),  when  it  was  renewed  by  the  following 
accident.  A  certain  lady  of  Mr  Rousseau's  ac- 
quaintance, being  on  a  journey  to  one  of  the 
French  provinces,  bordering  on  Switzerland^ 
had  taken  that  opportunity  of  paying  a  visit  to 
our  solitary  philosopher,  in  his  retreat  at  Mo- 
tiers-Travers.  To  this  lady  he  complained, 
that  his  situation  in  Neufchatel  was  become 
extremely  dis^^eable,  as  well  on  account  of 
the  superstition  of  the  people,  as  the  resent- 
ment of  the  clergy ;  and  that  he  was  afraid  he 
should  shortly  be  under  the  necessity  of  seek- 
ing an  asylum  elsewhere ;  in  which  case,  Eng- 
land appeared  to  hiro,  from  the  nature  of  its 
laws  and  government,  to  be  the  only  place  to 
which  he  could  retire  with  perfect  security; 
adding,  that  my  Lord  Marshal,  his  former  pro- 
tector, bad  advised  him  to  put  himself  under 
my  protection,  (thatwas  the  term  he  was  pleased 
to  make  use  of),  and  that  he  would  according- 
ly address  himself  to  me,  if  he  thought  it  would 
not  be  giving  me  too  much  trouble. 

I  was  at  that  time  charged  with  the  affiiirs 
of  England  at  the  court  of  France  ;  but  as  I 
had  the  prospect  of  soon  returning  to  Ix>ndon, 
I  could  not  reject  a  proposal  made  to  me  under 
such  circimistances,  by  a  man  so  celebrated  for 
his  genius  and  misfortunes.  As  soon  as  I  was 
thus  informed,  therefore,  of  the  situation  and 
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intentions  of  Mr  Rousseau,  I  wrote  to  him, 
making  him  an  offer  of  my  services ;  to  which 
he  returned  the  following  answer. 


Mb  ROUSSEAU  to  Mr  HUME. 

StnuSourg,  Dec.  i,  1765. 

Youn  goodness  afiects  me  as  much  as  it 
does  me  honour.  The  best  reply  I  can  make 
to  your  offers  is  to  accept  them,  which  I  do.  I 
shall  set  out  in  five  or  six  days  to  throw  myself 
into  your  amis.  Such  is  the  advice  of  my  Lord 
Marshal,  my  protector,  friend  and  father ;  it  is 
the  advice  also  of  Madam  *  #  *  -j-  whose  good 
sense  and  benevolence  serve  equally  for  my  di- 
rection and  consolation ;  in  fine,  I  may  say  it 
is  the  ftdvice  of  my  own  heart,  which  takes  a 
pleasure  in. being  indebted  to  the  most  illustri- 
trious  of  my  contemporaries,  to  a  man  whose 
goodness  surpasses  his  glory.  I  sigh  after  a 
solitary  and  free  retirement,  wherein  I  might 
finish  my  days  in  peace.  If  this  be  procured 
me  by  means  of  your  benevolent  solicitude,  I 


f  The  penon  here  mentioned  dented  hei  nune  miglit  be  nipprened. 
Firtick  Ediler. 

Aa  (he  motive  to  the  suppresaon  of  tfaeladj'i  name  cso  hardly  be  «up< 
posed  to  eitcnd  to  this  country,  Che  EngUA  Iramlalor  take*  Ibe  Vtttttj 
lo  mention  the  mune  of  the  Marchionew  de  Vcdelin. 
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stiaH  tSien  ei^y  at  one«  the  pleasure  of  the  only 
blessing  my  heart  desires,  and  also  that  of  being 
indebted  for  it  to  yo».  I  am,  Sir,  with  all  my 
heart,  &c. 

J.  J.  R. 

Not  that  I  had  deferred  till  this  time  my  en. 
deavours  to  be  useful  to  Mr  Rousseau.  The 
following  letter  was  communicated  to  me  by 
Mr  Clairaut,  some  weeks  before  his  death, 


Mr  ROUSSEAU  to  Mk  CLAIRAUT. 

MoHen-Trawrii  March  S,  176S. 

Sir, 

Tut  remembrappe  of  your  former  kind- 
JK^,  induces  me  to  be  again  importunate.  It 
is  to  desire  you  will  be  so  good,  for  the  second 
time,  to  be  the  censor  of  one  of  my  perfonn- 
anceg.  It  is  a  very  paltry  rhapsody,  which  I 
oom^iled  tuany  years  ^^,  under  the  title  of  A 
Mtidcal  DicSonary,  and  am  now  obliged  to  re- 
publish, it  for  subsistence.  Amidst  the  toneftt 
.of  misfortunes  that  overwhelm  me,  lam  not  in 
a  situation  to  review  the  work ;  which,  I  know, 
is  full  of  oversights  and  mistakes.  If  any  in- 
terest you  may  take  in  the  lot  of  the  most  un- 
.  forl^mate  of  mankind,  should  induce  you  to  be- 
.  stow  a  little  m(»re  attention  on  his  work  thaa 
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on  that  of  another,  I  should  be  extremely  ob- 
liged to  you,  if  you  would  take  the  trouble  to 
correct  such  erroni  as  you  may  meet  with  in 
the  perusal.  To  point  them  out,  without  cor- 
recting them,  would  be  doing  nothing,  for  I 
am  absolutely  incapable  of  paying  the  least  at- 
tention to  such  a  work ;  so  tl^t  if  you  would 
but  condescend  to  alter,  add,  retrench,  and,  in 
short,  use  it  as  you  would  do  your  own,  you 
would  do  a  great  charity,  for  which  I  should 
be  extremely  thankful.  Accept,  Sir,  my  most 
humble  excuses  and  salutations. 

J,  J,  R. 

It  is  with  reluctance  I  say  it,  but  I  am  com- 
pelled to  it ;  I  now  know  of  a  certainty  that 
this  afiectation  of  extreme  poverty  and  distress 
was  a  mere  pretence,  a  petty  kind  of  imposture 
which  Mr  Rousseau  successfully  employed  to 
excite  the  compassion  of  the  pubUc;  but  I 
was  then  very  far  from  suspecting  any  such  ar- 
tifice. I  must  own,  I  felt  on  this  occasion  an 
emotion  of  pity,  mixed  with  indignation,  to 
think  a  man  of  letters  of  such  eminent  merit, 
should  be  reduced,  in  spite  of  the  simplicity  of 
his  manner  of  living,  to  such  extreme  indi- 
gence ;  and  that  this  unhappy  state  should  be 
rendered  more  intolerable  by  sickness,  by  the 
approach  of  old  age,  and  the  implacable  ragie 
of  persecution.  I  knew  that  many  persons  im- 
puted the  wretchedness  of  Mr  Rousseau  to  bis 
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excessive  pride,  which  induced  him  to  refuse 
the  assistance  of  his  friends;  but  I  thought 
this  fault,  if  it  were  a  &ult,  was  a  very  respect' 
able  one.  Too  many  men  of  letters  have  de- 
based their  character  in  stooping  so  low  as  to 
solicit  the  assistance  of  persons  of  wealth  or 
power,  unworthy  of  affording  them  ptotection ; 
and  I  conceived  that  a  noble  pride,  even  though 
carried  to  excess,  merited  some  indulgence  in 
a  man  of  genius,  who,  borne  up  by  a  sense  of 
bis  own  superiority  and  a  love  of  indepen- 
dence, should  have  braved  the  storms  of  for- 
tune and  the  insults  of  mankind.  I  proposed, 
therefore,  to  serve  Mr  Rousseau  in  his  own 
way.  I  desired  Mr  Clairaut,  accordingly,  to 
g^ve  me  his  letter,  which  I  showed  to  several 
of  Mr  Rousseau's  friends  and  patrons  in  Paris. 
At  the  same  time  I  proposed  to  them  a  scheme 
by  which  he  might  be  relieved,  without  sus- 
pecting any  thing  of  the  matter.  This  was  to 
engage  the  bookseller,  who  was  to  publish  his 
IHctionan/,  to  give  Mr  Rousseau  a  greater  sum 
for  the  copy  than  he  had  offered,  and  to  in- 
demnify him  by  paying  him  the  difference. 
But  this  project,  which  could  not  be  executed 
without  the  assistance  of  Mr  Clairaut,  fell  to 
the  ground  at  the  unexpected  decease  of  that 
learned  and  respectable  academician. 

Retaining,  however,  still  the  same  idea  of 
Mr  Rousseau's  excessive  poverty,  I  constantly 
retained  the  same  inclination  to  oblige  him ; 
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and  when  I  was  informed  of  his  intentitm  to 
go  to  England  under  my  oimduct,  I  formed  a 
scheme  much  of  the  same  kind  with  that  I 
could  not  execute  at  Paris.  I  wrote  imme- 
diately to  my  Mend,  Mr  John  Stewart  of  Buck- 
ingham Street,  that  I  had  an  affidr  to  com- 
municate to  him,  of  so  secret  and  delicate  a  na^ 
ture,  that  I  should  not  ventm^  even  to  commit 
it  to  paper,  but  that  he  might  learn  the  parti- 
culars of  Mr  EUiot  (now  Sir  Gilbert  EUiot), 
who  would  soon  return  from  Paris  to  London. 
The  plan  was  this,  and  was  really  conmnmi- 
pated  by  Mr  Elliot  some  time  after  to  Mr 
Stewart,  who  was  at  the  same  time  enjoined  to 
the  greatest  secrecy. 

Mr  Stewart  was  to  look  out  for  some  honest 
discreet  farmer  in  his  neighbourhood  in  the 
country,  who  might  be  willing  to  lodge  and 
board  Mr  Kousseau  and  bis  gouveinante  in  a 
very  decent  and  plentiful  manner,  at  a  pension 
which  Mr  Stewart  might  settle  at  fifty  or  saty 
pounds  a  year ;  the  farmer  engi^ing  to  keep 
such  agreement  a  profound  secret,  and  to  r&< 
ceive  from  Mr  Rousseau  only  twenty  or  twen- 
ty-five pounds  a  year,  I  engaging  to  supply  the 
difference. 

It  was  not  long  before  Mr  Stewart  wrote  me 
word  he  had  found  a  situation  which  he  con- 
ceived might  be  ^reeable ;  on  which  I  desir- 
ed he  would  get  the  apartment  furnished  in  a 
proper  and  convenient  manner  at  my  expense. 
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But  this  scheme,  in  which  there  could  not  pos- 
sibly enter  any  motive  of  vanity  on  my  part, 
secrecy  being  a  necessary  condition  of  its  exe- 
cution, did  not  take  place,  other  designs  pre- 
senting db^mselves  more  convenient  and  a- 
greeable.  The  fact,  however,  is  well  known 
both  to  Mr  Stewart  and  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot. 

It  will  not  be  improper  here  to  mention  an- 
other plan  concerted  with  the  same  intentions. 
I  had  accompanied  Mr  Rousseau  into  a  very 
pleasant  part  of  the  county  of  Smry,  where  he 
^nt  two  days  at  Colonel  Webb's,  Mr  Rous- 
sean  seeming  to  me  highly  delighted  with  the 
natural  and  solitary  beauties  of  the  place. 
Through  the  means  of  Mr  Stewart,  therefore, 
I  entered  into  treaty  with  Colonel  Webb  for 
the  purchasing  the  house,  with  a  little  estate 
adjoining,  in  order  to  make  a  settlement  for 
Mr  Rousseau.  If,  after  what  has  paaaed,  Mr 
Rousseau*s  testimony  be  of  any  validity,  I  may. 
appeal  to  himself  for  the  truth  of  what  I  ad- 
vance. But  be  this  as  it  will,  these  foots  are 
well  known  to  Mr  Stewart,  to  General  Clarke, 
wd  in  part  to  Colonel  Webb. 

But  to  proceed  in  my  narrative.  Mr  Rous- 
seau came  to  Paris,  provided  with  a  pa^port 
which  his  friends  had  obtained  for  him.  I 
conducted  him  to  England.  For  upwards  of 
two  months  after  our  arrival,  I  employed  my- 
self and  my  friends  in  looking  out  for  some 
agreeable  situation  for  him.    We  gave  way  to 
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all  his  caprices ;  e:^cused  all  his  singularities ; 
indulged  him  in  all  his  hiimours  ;  in  short,  nei- 
ther time  nor  trouble  was  spared  to  procure 
him  what  he  desired ;  *  and,  notwithstanding 
he  rejected  several  of  the  projects  which  I  had 
laid  out  for  him,  yet  I  thought  myself  suffi- 
ciently recompensed  for  my  trouble  by  the  gra- 
titude and  even  affection  with  which  he  appear- 
ed to  repay  my  solicitude. 

At  length  his  present  settlement  was  propos- 
ed and  approved.  Mr  Davenport,  a  gentler- 
man  of  family,  fortune  and  worth,  offered  him 
his  house  at  "Wooton,  in  the  county  of  Derby,, 
where  he  himself  seldom  resides,  and  at  which 
Mr  Housseau  and  his  housekeeper  are  boarded 
at  a  very  moderate  expense. 

"When  Mr  Rousseau  arrived  at  Wooton,  he 
wrote  me  the  following  letter. 

■  It  is  piobablj  to  Ibis  cacesaiTe  and  Ill-judged  compUIsance  Mr 
Hiune  may  in  a  gnU  degree  impute  (he  disagKeable  conBequencea  that 
bBTe  followed.  There  is  no  end  in  indulging  c^rice,  nor  any  prudence 
in  dcdng  It,  wben  it  is  known  to  be  sucb>  It  may  be  thought  bumsoo 
to  indulge  the  weak  of  body  or  mind,  the  deciepitude  of  age,  uid  imbe- 
dlity  of  childbood  j  but  even  here  it  to»  often  prmm  cruelly  to  the  tbtj 
parties  indulgeiL  How  much  more  ineicusable,  therefore,  is  it  to  che. 
liah  the  absuidities  of  whim  and  ungularity  in  men  of  genius  and  atnli. 
ties !  How  is  it  possible  to  make  a  man  easy  or  happy  in  a  world,  to 
whose  customs  and  ininimii  he  is  determined  to  run  retrograde  ?  No. 
Qqiric^DUB  men,  like  fjoward  children,  should  be  left  to  kick  agunst  the 
pricks,  and  vent  thrir  spleen  unnoticed.  To  humour,  is  only  to  ipwt 
Ibem. — Engtiik  Tratubovr. 
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HE  ROU88EAU  TO  MR  HDHE. 

WootOHf  Mard  22, 1766. 

You  see  Steady,  my  dear  patron,  by  the  date 
of  my  letter,  that  I  am  arrived  at  the  place  of 
mj  destmation ;  but  you  cannot  see  all  the 
charms  which  I  find  in  It.  To  do  this,  you 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  situation,  and 
be  able  to  read  my  heart.  You  ought,  how- 
ever, to  read  at  least  those  of  my  sentiments 
with  respect  to  you,  and  which  you  have  so 
well  deserved.  If  I  live  in  this  agreeable  asy- 
lum as  happy  as  I  hope  to  do,  one  of  the  great- 
est pleasures  of  my  life  will  be,  to  reflect  that  1 
owe  it  to  you.  To  make  another  happy,  is  to 
deserve  to  be  happy  one's  self.  May  you  there- 
fore find  in  yoiu^elf  the  reward  of  all  you  have 
done  for  me !  Had  I  been  alone,  I  might  per. 
haps  have  met  with  hospitably ;  but  I  should 
have  never  relished  it  so  highly  as  I  now  do  in 
owing  it  to  your  friendship.  Retain  still  that 
fneadship  tor  me,  my  dear  patron ;  love  me 
for  my  sake,  who  am  so  much  indebted  to  you; 
love  tne  for  your  own,  for  the  good  you  have 
done  me.  I  am  sensible  of  the  full  value  of 
your  sincere  friendship :  it  is  the  object  of  my 
ardent  wishes  :  I  am  ready  to  rej^y  it  with  all 
mine,  and  feel  something  in  my  heart  which 
may  one  day  convince  you  that  it  is  not  witb- 
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out  its  value.  As,  for  the  reasons  agreed  on 
between  us,  I  shall  receive  nothing  by  the  post, 
you  will  be  pleased,  when  you  have  the  good- 
ness to  write  to  me,  to  send  your  letters  to  Mr 
Davenport. .  The  afiair  of  the  carrii^  is  not 
yet  adjusted,  because  I  know  I  was  imposed 
on.  It  is  a  trifling  fault,  however,  which  may 
be  only  the  e£fect  of  an  obliging  vanity.  Unless 
it  should  happen  to  be  repeated.  If  you  were 
coucemed  in  it,  I  would  advise  you  to  give  up, 
once  for  all,  these  Httle  impositions,  which 
caimot  proceed  from  any  good  motive,  when 
converted  into  snares  for  simplicity.  I  em- 
brace you,  my  dear  patron,  with  the  same  cor-^ 
diality  whi^  I  hope  to  find  in  you. 

J.  J.  R, 

Some  few  ^ys  after,  I  received  from  him 
another  letter,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy. 


MB  ROUSSSdU  TO  MR  HUME, 

Wottbm,  March  29, 1766. 

You  will  see,  my  dear  patron,  by  the  letter 
Mr  Davenport  will  have  transmitted  you,  how 
agreeably  I  find  myself  situated  in  this  place. 
I  might  perhaps  be  more  at  my  ease  if  I  were 
less  noticed ;  but  the  solicitude  of  so  polite  aa 
host  as  mine  is  too  obliging  to  give  offence ; 
@pd  as  ^$re  is  laothing  in  life  without  its  in- 
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coavenience,  that  of  heiag  too  good  is  one 
of  those  which  is  the  most  tolerable.  I  find 
a  much  greater  inconTenience  in  not  being 
able  to  make  the  servants  understand  me, 
and  particularly  in  my  not  understanding 
them.  Luckily  Mrs  le  Vasseur  serres  me  as  . 
interpreter,  and  her  fingers  speak  better  than 
my  tongue.  There  is  one  advantage,  how- 
ever, attending  my  ignmrance,  which  is  a 
kind  of  compensation ;  it  serves  to  tire  and 
keep  at  a  distance  impertinent  visitors.  The 
minister  of  the  parish  came  to  see  me  yes- 
terday, who,  finding  that  I  spoke  to  him  only 
in  Prench,  would  not  speak  to  me  in  Eng- 
lish, so  that  our  interview  was  almost  a  silent 
one.  I  have  taken  a  great  iancy  to  this  expe- 
diei^,  and  shall  make  use  of  it  with  all  my 
neighbours,  if  I  have  any.  Nay,  should  I  even 
learn  to  speak  English,  I  would  converse  with 
them  only  in  French,  especially  if  I  were  so 
happy  as  to  find  they  did  not  understand  a 
word  of  that  langu^^  ;  an  artifice  this,  much 
of  the  same  kind  with  that  which  the  Negroes 
pretend  ia  practised  by  the  monkeys,  who,  they 
say,  are  capable  of  speech,  but  cannot  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  talk,  lest  they  should  be  set  to 
work. 

It  is  not  true  in  any  sense  that  I  agreed  to 
accept  of  a  model  from  Mr  Gosset  as  a  present. 
On  the  contrary,  I  asked  him  the  price,  which 
he  told  me  was  a  guinea  and  half,  adding  that 
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he  inteneted  to  present  me  with  it ;  an  offer  I 
did  not  accept.  I  desire  you  therefore  to  pay 
him  for  it,  and  Mr  Davenport  will  be  so  good 
as  repay  you  the  money.  And  if  Mr  Gosset 
does  not  consent  to  be  paid  for  it,  it  must  be 
returned  to  him,  and  purebred  by  some  other 
hand.  It  is  designed  for  Mr  du  Feyrou,  who 
desired  long  since  to  have  my  portrait,  and 
caused  one  to  be  painted  in  miniature,  which 
is  not  at  all  like  me.  You  were  more  fortu- 
nate in  this  respect  than  me ;  but  I  am  sorry 
that,  by  your  assiduity  to  serve  me,  you  de- 
prived me  of  the  pleasure  of  discharging  the 
same  friendly  obligation  with  regard  to  your- 
self. Be  so  good,  my  dear  patron,  as  to  order 
the  model  to  he  sent  to  Messrs  Guinand  and 
Hankey,  Little  St  Helen's,  Bishopsgate  Street, 
in  order  to  be  transmitted  to  Mr  du  Peyrou  by 
the  first  safe  conveyance.  It  hath  been  a  frost 
ever  since  I  have  been  here ;  the  snow  falls 
daily ;  and  the  wind  is  cutting  and  severe ; 
notwiUistanding  all  which,  I  had  rather  lodge 
in  the  hollow  trunk  of  an  old  tree,  in  this 
country,  than  in  the  most  superb  a^iai-tment  in 
London.  Good  day,  my  dear  patron.  I  em- 
brace you  with  all  my  heart,  J,  J.  R. 

Mr  Rousseau  and  I  having  agreed  not  to  lay 
each  other  under  any  restraint  by  a  continued 
correspondence,  the  only  subject  of  our  future 
etters  was  the  obtaining  a  pension  for  him  from 
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the  Ring  of  England,  which  v/as  then  in  agita- 
tion, and  of  which  afiair  the  following  is  a  con- 
cise and  faithful  relation. 

As  we  were  conversing  together  one  even- 
ing at  Calais,  where  we  were  detained  by  con- 
trary winds,  I  asked  Mr  Rousseau  if  be  would 
not  accept  of  a  pension  from  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, in  case  his  Majesty  should  be  pleased  to 
grant  him  one.  To  this  he  repUed,  it  was  a 
matter  of  some  difficulty  to  resolve  on,  but 
that  he  should  be  entirely  directed  by  the  ad- 
vice of  my  Lord  Marshall.  Encour^ed  by 
this  answer,  I  no  sooner  arrived  in  London 
than  I  addressed  myself  to  his  Majesty's  Mi- 
nisters, and  particularly  to  General  Conway, 
Secretary  of  State,  and  General  Greeme,  Secre- 
tary and  Chamberlain  to  the  Queen.  Appli- 
cation was  accordingly  made  to  their  Majes- 
ties, who,  with  their  usual  goodness,  consent- 
ed, on  condition  only  that  the  affair  should 
not  be  made  public,  Mr  Rousseau  and  I  both 
wrote  to  my  Lord  Marshall ;  and  Mr  Rous- 
seau expressly  observed  in  his  letter,  that  the 
circumstance  of  the  affair's  being  to  be  kept 
secret  was  very  agreeable  to  him.  The  con^- 
sent  of  nty  Lord  Marshall  arrived,  as  may  rea- 
dily be  imagined ;  soon  after  which  Mr  Rous- 
seau set  out  for"Wooton,  while  the  business  re- 
mained some  time  in  suspense,  on  account  of 
the  indisposition  of  General  Conway. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  began  to  be  afraid,  from 
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what  I  had  observed  of  Mr  Rousseau's  dispo- 
sition and  character,  that  his  natural  restlessness 
of  mind  would  prevent  the  enjoyment  of  that  re- 
pose, to  which  the  hospitality  and  security  he 
found  in  England  invited  him.  I  saw,  with  in- 
finite regret,  that  he  was  bom  for  storms  and 
tumults,  and  that  the  disgust  which  might  suc- 
ceed the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  solitude  and 
tranquillity,  would  soon  render  him  a  burthen 
to  himself  and  every  body  about  him.  *  But, 
as  I  lived  at  the  distance  of  an  hundred  and 
fifty  mil^  from  the  place  of  his  residence,  and 
was  constantly  employed  in  doing  him  good 
offices,  I  did  not  expect  that  I  myself  should  be 
the  victim  of  this  unhappy  disposition. 

It  is  necessary  to  introduce  here  a  letter, 
which  was  written  last  winter,  at  Paris,  in  the 
name  of  the  king  of  Prussia. 


MT  DEAR  JOHN  JAMES, 

You  have  renounced  Geneva,  your 
native  soil.     You  have  been  ddven  from  Swit- 

*  Id  tbrmiiig  the  (^nnioii  of  Mr  RouMnnn'a  dupoaitioii,  Mi  Hums 
«M  bj  no  meaiu  dngulai.  Hie  stiiking  fcatuns  of  Mr  B<NUBC«u'm  ei- 
traordiiiAiy  chnntdei  having  been  ttmiglj  marked  in  tbe  criliciBmi  aa 
fail  Mieral  mi^iigs,  in  the  Mouthlj-  Retiew,  puticulwlf  in  tbe  ucount 
of  his  Letters  from  the  Mountaiu,  in  (he  ^jpendii  to  theSlit  ToL  of  thM 
iTork,  where  this  celebrated  genius  is  described,  mere!  j  from  the  genenl 
teuour  of  his  wtltiogii  and  the  outlines  of  bis  public  conduct,  to  be  exact. 
\j  such  ■  kind  of  penou  as  Mr  Hume  hath  discovered  bim  froiD  intlmat* 
(md  peisoiiBl  acquaintJtnte.— £nglirf  irans^or. 
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zerland,  a  country  of  which  you  have  made  such 
boast  ia  your  writings.  In  France  you  are  out- 
lawed :  come  then  to  me.  I  admire  your  ta- 
leiotQ,  aqd  amuse  myself  with  your  reveries ; 
on  which,  however,  by  the  way,  you  bestow  too 
tauch  time  and  atteotioo.  It  is  high  time  to  grow 
prudent  and  happy;  you  have  made  yourself 
sufficiently  talked  of  for  singularities  little  be- 
comJMg  a  truly  great  man :  show  yoiu:  enemies 
that  you  have  sometimes  common  sense :  this  . 
will  vex  them  without  hurting  you.  My  do-  ' 
tttioions  afibrd  you  a  peaceable  retreat :  I  am 
desirous  to  do  you  good*  and  will  do  it,  if  you 
can  but  think  it  such.  But  if  you  are  deter- 
mined to  refuse  my  assistance,  you  may  expect 
that  I  shall  say  not  a  word  aboid  it  to  any  one. 
If  you  persist  in  perplexing  your  brains  to  find 
out  new  misfortunes,  choose  such  as  you  like 
best ;  I  am  a  kin^  and  can  make  you  as  miser- 
able as  yaax  can  wish ;  at  the  same  time,  I  will 
engage  to  do  that  which  yom*  enemies  never 
will,  I  will  cease  to  persecute  you,  when  you 
are  no  longer  vain  of  persecution. 

Your  sincere  friend, 

!FaED£BICK. 


This  letter  was  written  by  Mr  Horace  WaU 
pole,  about  three  weeks  before  I  left  Paris;  but 
though  we  lodged  in  the  same  hotel,  and  were 
often  together,  Mr  "Walpole,  out  of  regard  to 
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me,  carefully  concealed  this  piece  of  pleasantty 
till  after  my  departure.  He  then  showed  it  to 
some  friends,  who  took  copies  ^  and  those  of 
course  presently  multiplied ;  so  that  this  little 
piece  bad  been  spread  with  rapidity  all  over 
Europe,  and  was  in  every  body's  bands  when  I 
saw  it,  for  the  first  time,  in  London, 

I  believe  every  one  will  allow,  who  knows  any 
thing  of  the  Uberty  of  this  country,  that  such  a 
piece  of  raillery  could  not,  even  by  the  utniost 
influence  of  kings,  lords  and  commom,  by  all 
the  authority  ecclesiastical,  civil  and  military, 
be  kept  from  finding'  its  way  to  the  press.  It 
was  accordingly  published  in  the  St  James's 
Chronicle,  and  a  few  days  after  I  was  very  much 
suprised  to  find  the  following  piece  in  the  same 
paper. 


Wooton,  April  1th,  1766. 
SIR, 

■  Yov  have  been  wanting  in  that  respect 
which  every  private  person  owes  to  crowned 
heads,  in  publickly  ascribing  to  the  King  of 
Prussia,  a  letter  full  of  baseness  and  extrava- 
gance; by  which  circumstance  aIone,'you  might 
be  very  well  assured  he  could  not  be  the  au- 
thor. You  have  even  dared  to  subscribe  his 
name,  as  if  you  had  seen  him  write  it  with  his 
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own  hand.  I  inform  you,  Sir,  that  this  letter 
was  fabricated  at  Paris,  and,  what  rends  and  af- 
flicts my  heart,  that  the  impostor  hath  his  ac- 
complices in  England. 

In  justice  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  to  truth, 
and  to  myself,  you  ought  therefore  to  print  the 
letter  I  am  now  writing,  and  to  which  I  set  my 
name,  by  way  of  reparation  for  a  fault,  whict 
you  would  undoubtedly  reproach  yourself  for 
if  youknew  of  what  atrociousness  you  have  been 
made  the  instrument.  Sir,  I  make  you  my 
sincere  salutations. 

J.  J.R, 

I  was  sorry  to  see  Mr  Housseau  display  such 
an  excess  of  sensibility,  on  account  of  so  simple 
and  unavoidable  an  incident,  as  the  publica- 
tion of  this  pretended  letter  irom  the  King  of 
Fmssia.  But  I  should  have  accused  myself  of 
a  most  black  and  malevolent  disposition,  if  I 
had  imagined  Mr  Rousseau  could  have  suspect- 
ed me  to  have  been  the  editor  of  it,  or  that  he 
had  intentionally  directed  his  resentment  a- 
gainst  me.  He  now  informs  me,  however,  that 
this  was  really  the  case.  Just  eight  days  be- 
fore, I  had  received  a  letter,  written  in  the  most 
amicable  terms  imaginable.*  I  am,  surely, 
the  last  man  in  the  world,  who,  in  common 
sense,  ought  to  be  suspected ;  yet,  without  even 

•  That  of  tl>«S9di  of  March. 
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the  pretence  of  the  smallest  proof  or  probabi- 
lity, I  am,  of  a  sudden,  the  first.man  not  only 
suspected,  but  certainly  concluded  to  be  the 
publisher ;  I  am,  without  further  inquiry  or  ex- 
plication, intentionally  insulted  in  a  public 
paper ;  I  am,  from  the  dearest  friend,  convert- 
ed into  a  treacherous  and  malignant  enemy ; 
and  all  my  present  and  past  services  are  at  one 
stroke  very  artfully  cancelled.  Were  it  not 
ridiculous  to  employ  reasoning  on  such  a  sub- 
ject, and  with  such  a  man,  I  might  ask  Mr 
Rousseau,  *'  "Why  I  am  supposed  to  have  any 
malignity  against  him?"  My  actions,  in  a 
hundred  instances,  had  sufficiently  demonstrated 
the  contrary ;  and  it  is  not  usual  for  favours 
conferred  to  beget  ill  will  in  the  person  who 
confers  them.  But  supposing  I  had  secretly 
entertained  an  animosity  towards  him,  would  X 
run  the  risk  of  a  discovery,  by  so  silly  a  ven- 
geance, and  by  sending  this  piece  to  the  press, 
when  I  knew,  from  the  usual  avidity  of  the 
news- writers  to  find  articles  of  intelligence,  that 
it  must  necessarily  in  a  few  days  be  laid  hold 
of? 

But  not  imagining  that  I  was  the  object  of 
so  black 'and  ridiculous  a  suspicion,  I  pursued 
my  usual  train,  by  serving  my  friend  in  the  kast 
doubtful  manner.  I  renewed  my  applications 
to  General  Conway,  as  soon  as  the  state  of  that 
gentleman's  health  permitted  it:  the  General 
applies  again  to  his  Majesty :  his  Majesty's  con- 
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sent  is  renewed :  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham, 
first  Commissioner  of  the  Treasuiy,  is  also  ap- 
plied to :  the  whole  a^r  is  happily  finished ; 
and  full  of  joy,  I  conveyed  the  intelligence  to 
my  Mend.  On  which  Rfc  Conway  soon  after 
received  the  following  letter. 


MH  EOOSSEAO  TO  GENEEAL  CONWAY. 

Man  12(A,  1766. 

sn, 

Atfected  with  a  most  lively  sense  of  the 
favour  his  Majesty  hath  honoured  me  with,  and 
with  that  of  your  goodness,  which  procured  it 
me,  it  fUBTords  me  the  most  pleasing  sensation 
to  reflect,  that  the  hest  of  Kings,  and  the  Mini- 
-ster  most  worthy  of  his  confidence,  are  pleased 
to  interest  themselves  in  my  fortune.  This, 
Sir,  is  an  advantage  of  which  I  am  justly  tena- 
cious, and  which  I  will  never  deserve  to  lose. 
But  it  is  necessary  I  should  speak  to  you  with 
that  iraokness  you  admire.  After  the  many 
misfortimes  that  have  befallen  me,  I  thought 
myself  armed  against  all  possible  events.  There 
have-happened  to  me  some,  however,  which  I 
did  not  foresee,  and  which  indeed  an  ingenuous 
mind  ought  not  to  have  foreseen :  hence  it  is  that 
l^ey  affect  me  by  so  much  the  more  severely. 
The  trouble  in  which  they  Involve  me,  indeed, 
deprives  me  of  the  ease  and  presence  of  mind 
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necessary  to  direct  my  conduct :  all  I  can  rea- 
sonably do,  under  so  distressed  a  situation,  is  to 
suspend  my  resolutions  about  every  afiair  of 
such  importance  as  is  that  in  agitation.  So 
far  from  refusing  the  beneficence  of  the  King 
from  pride,  as  is  imputed  to  me,  I  am  proud 
of  acknowledging  it,  and  am  only  sorry  I  can- 
.  not  do  it  more  publicly.  But  when  I  actually 
receive  it,  I  would  be  able  to  give  up  myself 
entirely*  to  those  sentiments  which  it  would  na-' 
turally  inspire,  and  to  have  an  heart  replete 
with  gratitude  for  his  Majesty's  goodness  and 
yours.  I  am  not  at  all  afraid  this  manner  of 
thinking  will  make  any  alteration  in  yours  to- 
wards  me.  Deign,  therefore.  Sir,  to  preserve 
that  goodness  for  me,  till  a  more  happy  op- 
portunity, when  you  will  be  satisfied  that  I  de- 
fer taking  the  advantage  of  it,  only  to  render 
myself  more  worthy  of  it.  I  beg  of  you.  Sir, 
to  accept  of  my  most  humble  and  respectful 
salutations.  .         . 

J.  J.  R. 

This  letter  appeared  both  to  General  Con- 
way and  me  a  plain  refusal,  as  long  as  the  arti- 
cle of  secrecy  was  insisted  on  j  but  as  I  knew 
that  Mr  Rousseau  had  been  acquainted  with 
that  condition  from  the  beginning,  I  was  the 
less  surprised  at  his  silence  towards  me.  I 
thought  that  my  friend,  conscious  of  having 
treated  me  ill  in  this  aftair,  was  ashamed  to 
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^te  to  me;  and  having  prevailed  on  General 
Conway  to  keep  the  matter  still  open,  I  wrote 
a  very  friendly  letter  to  Mr  Rousseau,  exhort- 
ing him  to  return  to  his  former  way  of  think- 
ing, and  to  accept  of  the  pension. 

As  to  the  deep  distress  which  he  mentions  to 
General  Conway,  and  which,  he  says,  deprives 
him  even  of  the  use  of  bis  reason,  I  was  set 
very  much  at  ease  on  that  head,  by  receiving  4 
letter  from  Mr  Davenport,  who  told  me,  that 
bis  guest  was  at  that  very  time  extremely  hap- 
py, easy,  cheerful,  and  even  sociable.  I  saw 
plainly,  tn  this  event,  the  usual  infirmity  of  my 
friend,  who  wishes  to  interest  the  world  in  his 
favour,  by  passing  for  sickly,  and  persecuted, 
and  distressed,  and  unfortunate,  beyond  all 
measure,  even  while  he  is  the  most  happy  and 
contented.  His  pretences  of  an  extreme  sen- 
sibility had  been  too  frequently  repeated,  to 
have  any  eflfect  on  a  man  who  was  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  them. 

I  waited  three  weeks  in  vain  for  an  answer : 
I  thought  this  a  little  strange,  and  I  even  wrote 
so  to  Mr  Davenport ;  but  having  to  do  with  a 
very  odd  sort  of  a  man,  and  still  accounting  for 
his  silence  by  supposing  him  ashamed  to  write 
to  me,  I  was  resolved  not  to  be  discouraged, 
nor  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  doing  him  an  es- 
sential service,  on  account  of  a  vain  ceremonial. 
I  accordingly  renewed  my  applications  to  the 
Ministers,  and  was  so  happy  as  to  be  enabled 

VOL.  I.  / 
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to  write  the  following  letter  to  Mr  Rousseau, 
the  only  one  of  so  old  a  date  of  which  I  have 
a  copy. 

MR  HUHE  TO  MA  BOUSSEAIT, 

Lule-tlrea,  Leke^er-jteldt,  I9lh  June,  1766. 

As  I  have  not  received  any  answer  from  you, 
I  conclude,  that  you  persevere  in  the  same  re- 
solution of  refusing  all  marks  of  his  Majesty's 
goodness,  as  long  as  they  must  remain  a  se- 
cret. X  have  therefore  applied  to  General  Con- 
way to  have  this  condition  removed ;  and  I 
was  so  fortmiate  as  to  obtain  his  promise  that 
he  would  speak  to  the  King  for  that  purpose. 
It  will  only  be  requisite,  said  he,  that  we 
know  previously  from  Mr  Rousseau,  whether 
he  would  accept  of  a  pension  .publicly  granted 
him,  that  his  Majesty  may  not  be  exposed  to  a 
second  refusal.  He  gave  me  authority  to  write 
to  you  on  that  subject ;  and  I  beg  to  hear  your 
resolution  as  soon  as  possible.  If  you  give 
your  consent,  which  I  earnestly  entreat  you  to 
do,  I  know,  that  I  could  depend  on  the  good 
ffices  of  the  Duke  ofRichmoAd,  to  second 
General  Conway's  application ;  so  that  I  have 
no  doubt  t)f  success,  I  am,  my  Dear  Sir, 
Yours,  with  great  sincerity, 

D.  H. 

In  five  days  I  received  the  following  answer. 
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MR  ROUSSEAU  TO  MR  HUME. 

WoabM,  Jtau  iSd,  1766. 

I  iiUGiNED,  Sir,  that  my  silence,  truly  inter- 
preted by  your  own  conscience,  had  said  e- 
nough ;  but  since  you  have  some  design  in  not 
understanding  me,  I  shall  speak.  You  have 
but  ill  disguised  yourself.  I  know  you,  and 
you  are  not  ignorant  oi'  it.  ^efore  we  had 
any  personal  connections,  quarrels,  or  disputes; 
while  we  knew  each  other  only  by  literary  re- 
putation, you  affectionately  made  me  the  offer 
of  the  good  offices  of  yourself  and  friends.  Af- 
fected by  this  generosity,  I  threw  myself  into 
your  arms;  you  brought  me.  to  England,  ap- 
parently to  procure  me  an  asylum,  but  in  &ct 
to  bring  me  to  dishonour.  You  applied  to  this 
noble  work,  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  your  heart, 
and  a  success  worthy  of  your  abilities.  You 
needed  not  have  taken  so  much  pains :  you 
live  and  converse  with  the  world ;  I  with  my- 
self in  solitude.  The  public  love  to  be  de- 
ceived, and  yQu  were  formed  to  deceive  them. 
I  know  one  man,  however,  whom  you  can  not 
deceive ;  I  mean  myself.  You  know  with  what 
horror  my  heart  rejected  the  first  suspicion  of 
your  designs.  You  know  I  embraced  you  with 
tears  in  my  eyes,  and  told  you,  if  you  were 
not  the  best  of  men,  you  must  be  the  blackest 
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of  mankind.  In  i-eflecting  on  your  private 
conduct,  you  must  say  to  yourself  sometimes^ 
you  are  not  the  best  of  men :  under  which  con- 
viction, I  doubt  much  if  ever  you  will  be  the 
happiest. 

■  I  leave  your  friends  and  you  to  carry  on  your 
schemes  as  you  please ;  giving  up  to  you,  witb^ 
out  regret,  my  reputation  during  life ;  certain 
that,  sooner  or  later,  justice  will  be  done  to  that 
of  both.  As  to  your  good  offices  in  matters  of 
interest,  which  you  have  made  ase  of  as  a 
maj^,  I  thank  you  for  them,  and  shall  dispense 
with  profiting  by  them.  I  ought  not  to  hold 
a  correspondence  with  you  any  longer,  or  to 
accept  of  it  to  my  advantage  in  any  aflair  in 
which  you  are  to  be  the  mediator.  Adieu,  Sir, 
X  wish  you  the  truest  happiness ;  but  as  we 
ought  not  to  have  any  thing  to  say  to  each  o- 
tber  for  the  future,  this  is  the  last  letter  yoa 
will  receive  from  me. 

J.  J.  R. 

-  To  this  I  immediately  sent  the  following  rew 
ply. 


MR  HUME  TO  MR  EOUSSEAU. 

June  26(A,  1766: 

Jks  I  am  conscious  of  having  ever  acted  to- 
wards you  the  most  friendly  part,  of  having 
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always  given  the  most  tender,  the  most  active 
-proois  of  sincere  affection ;  you  niay  Judge  Of 
my  extreme  surprize  on  perusing  your  epistle. 
Such  violent  accusations,  confined  altogether 
to  generals,  it  is  as  impossible  to  answer,  as  it 
is  impossible  to  comprehend  them.  But  affiiirs 
cannot,  must  not  remain  on  that  footing.  I 
shall  charitably  suppose,  that  some  infamous 
calumniator  has  belied  me  to  you.  But  in  that 
~  case,  it  is  your  duty,  and  I  am  persuaded  it 
will  be  your  inclination,  to  give  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  detecting  him,  and  of  justifying  my- 
self; which  can  only  be  done  by  yourmention^ 
ing  the  particulars  of  which  I  am  accused. 
You  say,  that  I  ulyself  know  that  I  have  been 
false  to  you';  but  I  say  it  loudly,  and  will  say 
it  to  the  whole  world,  that  I  know  the  contrary, 
that  I.  know  ray  friendship  towards  you  has 
been'  unbounded  and  uninterrupted,  and  that 
though  instances  of  it  have  been  very  general- 
ly remarked  both  in  France  and  England,  the 
smallest  part  of  it  only  has  as  yet  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  public.  I  demand,  that  you 
will  produce  me  the  man  who  will  assert  the 
contr^y ;  and  above  all,  I  demand,  that  be 
will  mention  any  one  particular  in  which  I  have 
been  wanting  to  you.  You  owe  this  to  me ; 
■  you  owe  it  to  yourself;  you  owe  it  to  truth,  and 
honour,  and  justice,  and  to  every  thing  that 
can  be  deemed  sacred  among  men.  As  au  ip- 
pocent  maxf. ;  I  wil(  not  say,  as  your  frjend  ;  I 
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will  not  say,  as  your  bene&ctor ;  but,  I  repeat 
it,  as  an  innocent  man,  I  claim  the  privilege  of 
proving  my  innocence,  and  of  refuting  any 
scandalous  lie  which  may  have  beea  invented 
agaiust  me.  Mr  Davenport,  to  whom  I  have 
sent  a  copy  of  your  letter,  and  who  will  read 
this  before  he  delivers  it,  I  am  confident,  will 
second  my  demand,  and  will  tell  you,  that  no- 
thing possibly  can  be  more  equitable.  Happily 
I  have  preserved  the  letter  you  wrote  me  after 
your  arrival  at  Wooton ;  and  you  there  express 
in  thp  strongest  terms,  indeed  in  terms  too 
strong,  your  satisfaction  in  my  poor  endeavours 
to  serve  you :  the  little  epistolary  intercourse 
which  afterwards  passed  between  us,  has  been 
all  employed  on  my  side  to  the  most  friendly 
purposes.  Tell  me,  what  has  since  given  you 
offence.  Tell  me  of  what  I  am  accused.  Tell 
me  the  man  who  accuses  me.  ^ven  after  you 
have  fulfilled  all  these  conditions,  to  my  satis- 
faction, and  to  that  of  Mr  Davenport,  you  will 
have  grea't  difficulty  to  justify  the  employing 
such  outrageous  terms  towards  a  man,  with 
whom  you  have  been  so  intimately  connected, 
^nd  whom,  on  many  accounts,  you  ought  to 
have  treated  with  some  r^ard  and  decency. 

Mr  Davenport  knows  the  whole  transaction 
about  your  pension,  because  I  thought  it  ne- 
cessary that  the  person  who  had  undertaken 
your  settlement,  should  be  fully  acquainted 
with  your  circumstances ;  lest  he  should  be 
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tempted  to  perfonn  towards  you  concealed  acts 
of  generosity,  which,  if  they  accidentally  came 
to  your  knowledge,  might  give  you  some 
grounds  of  ofieace.    I  am,  Sir, 

Mr  Davenport's  authority  procured  me,  in 
three  weeks,  the  following  enormous  letter; 
which  however  has  this  advantage,  that  it  con- 
firms all  the  material  circumstance^  of  the  fore- 
going narrative.  I  have  subjoined  a  few  notes 
relative  to  some  facts  which  Mr  Rousseau  hath 
not  truly  represented,  and  leave  my  readers  to 
judge  which  of  us  deserves  the  greatest  coofi- 
d»ice. 


MB  RQUSSEAU  TO  MR  HUME. 

fVoolon,  Jufy  10, 1768. 
Sir, 

I  am  indisposed,  and  little  in  a  situa- 
tion to  write ;  but  you  require  an  explanation, 
and  it  must  be  given  you :  it  was  your  own 
fault  you  had  it  not  long  since ;  but  you  did  not 
desire  it,  and  I  was  therefore  silent :  at  present 
you  do,  and  I  have  sent  it.  It  will  be  a  long 
one,  for  which  I  am  very  sorry ;  but  I  have 
much  to  say,  and  would  put  an  end  to  the  sub- 
ject at  once. 

As  I  live  retired  from  the  world,  I  am  iguo- 
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rant  of  what  passes  in  it.  I  have  no  party,  no 
associates,  no  tntrigpies ;  I  am  told  nothing,  and 
I  know  only  what  I  feel.  But  as  care  hath  been 
taken  to  make  me  severely  feel ;  that  I  well 
know.  The  first  concern  of  those  who  engage 
in  bad  designs  is  to  secure  themselves  from 
legal  proofs  of  detection :  it  would  not  be  very 
advisable  to  seek  a  remedy  against  them  at 
•law.  The  innate  conviction  of  the  heart  ad- 
mits of  another  kind  of  proof,  which  influences 
the  sentiments  of  honest  men.  You  well  know 
the  basis  of  mine. 

You  ask  me,  with  great  confidence,  to  name 
your  accuser.  That  accuser.  Sir,  is  the  only 
man  in  the  world  whose  testimony  I  should  ad- 
mit against  you ;  it  is  yourself.  I  shall  give 
myself  up,  without  fear  or  reserve,  to  the  natu- 
ral frankness  of  my  disposition  ;  being  an  ene- 
my to  every  kind  of  artifice,  I  shall  speak  with 
the  same  freedom  as  if  you  were  an  indifierent 
person,  on  whom  I  placed  all  that  confidence 
which  I  no  longer  haye  in  you.  I  will  give 
you  a  history  of  the  emotions  of  my  heart,  and 
of  what  produced  them  ;  while  speaking  of  Mr 
Hume  in  the  third  person,  I  shall  make  yourself 
the  judge  of  what  I  ought  to  think  of  him.  Not- 
withstanding the  length  of  my  letter,  I  shall 
pursue  no  other  order  than  that  of  my  ideas,  be- 
ginning with  the  premises,  and  ending  with  the 
4?monstration, 

I  quitted  Switzerland,  wearied  out  by  the 
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barbarous  treatment  I  bad  undei^ne;  but 
which  affected  only  my  personal  security,  while 
my  honour  was  safe,  I  was  going,  as  my  heart 
directed  me,  to  join  my  Lord  Marshal ;  when 
I  received  at  Strasburg,  a  most  affection- 
ate invitation  from  Mr  Hume,  to  go  over 
with  him  to  England,  where  he  promised  me 
the  most  agreeable  reception,  and  more  tran- 
quillity than  I  have  met  with.  I  hesitated  some 
time  between  my  old  friend  and  my  new  one  ; 
in  this  I  was  wrong.  I  preferred  the  latter,  and 
in  this  was  still  more  so.  But  the  desire  of 
visiting  in  person  a  celebrated  nation,  of  which 
I  had  heard  both  so  much  good  and  so  much  ill, 
prevailed.  Assured  I  could  not  lose  Geoi^ 
Keith,  I  was  Mattered  with  the  acquisition  of 
David  Hume.  His  great  merit,  extraordinary 
abilities,  and  established  probity  of  character, 
made  me  desirous  of  annexing  his  friendship 
to  tliat  with  which  I  was  honoured  by  his  il- 
lustrious coimtrymen.  Besides,  I  gloried  not  a 
little  in  setting  an  example  to  men  of  letters, 
in  a  sincere  union  between  two  men  so  difierent 
in  their  principles. 

■  Before  I  had  received  an  invitation  from  the 
K-ing  of  Prussia,  and  my  Lord  Marshal,  tmde- 
termined  about  the  place  of  my  retreat,  I  had 
desired,  and  obtained  by  the  interest  of  my 
friends,  a  passport  from  the  Court  of  France. 
I  made  use  of  this,  and  went  to  Paris  to  join 
Mr  Huiije.   He  saw,  and  perhaps  saw  too  much 
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of,  the  favourable  reception  I  met  with  from  a 
great  Prince,  and  I  will  venture  to  say,  of  th? 
public.  I  yielded,  as  it  was  my  duty,  though 
with  reluctance,  to  that  eclat ;  concluding  how 
far  it  must  excite  the  envy  of  my  memies.  At 
the  same  time,  I  saw  with  pleasure,  the  regard 
which  the  public  entertained  for  Mr  Hume, 
sensibly  increasing  throughout  Paris,  on  ac. 
count  of  the  good  work  he  had  undertaken  with 
respect  to  me.  Doubtless  he  was  affected  too  j 
but  I  know  not  if  it  was  in  the  same  manner  as 
I  was. 

We  set  out  with  one  of  my  friends,  who  came 
to  England  almost  entirely  on  my  account. 
When  we  were  landed  at  Dover,  transported 
with  the  thoughts  of  having  set  foot  in  this 
land  of  Uberty,  under  the  conduct  of  so  cele- 
brated a  person,  I  threw  my  arms  round  his 
neck,  and  pressed  him  to  my  heart,  without 
speaking  a  syllable  ;  bathing  his  cheeks,  as  I 
kissed  them,  with  tears  sufficiently  expressive. 
This  was  not  the  only,  nor  the  most  remark- 
able instance  I  have  given  him  of  the  efiusions 
of  a  heart  full  of  sensibility.  I  know  not 
what  he  does  with  the  recollection  of  them, 
when  that  happens ;  but  I  have  a  notion  they 
must  be  sometimes  troublesome  to  him. 

At  our  arrival  in  Loudon,  we  were  mightily 
caressed  and  entertained :  all  rauks  of  people 
eagerly  pressing  to  give  me  marks  of  their  be- 
nevolence and  esteem.     Mr  Hume  presented 
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me  politely  to  every  body ;  uid  it  was  natural 
for  me  to  ascribe  to  him,  as  I  did,  the  best  part 
of  my  good  reception.  My  heart  was  full  of 
him.  I  spoke  in  his  praise  to  every  one,  I 
wrote  to  the  same  purpose  to  all  my  friends  ; 
my  attachment  to  him  gathering  every  day  new 
strength,  while  his  appeared  the  most  afie&. 
tionate  to  me,  of  which  he  frequently  gave  me 
instances  that  touched  me  extremely.  That  of 
causing  my  portrait  to  be  painted,  however, 
was  not  of  the  number.  This  seemed  to  me  to 
carry  with  it  too  much  the  affectation  of  popu-* 
larity,  and  had  an  air  of  ostentation  which  by 
no  means  pleased  me.  All  this,  however,  might 
have  been  easily  excusable,  had  Mr  Hume  been 
a  man  apt  to  throw  away  his  money,  or  had  a 
gallery  of  pictures  with  the  portraits  of  his 
iiiends.  After  all,  I  freely  confess,  that,  on  this 
head,  I  may  be  in  the  wrong,  * 

But  what  appears  to  me  an  act  of  friendship 
and  generosity  the  most  undoubted  and  esti- 
mable, in  a  word,  the  most  worthy  of  Mr  Hume, 
was  the  care  he  took  to  solicit  for  me,  of  his 
own  accord,  a  pension  from  the  King,  to  which 

■  The  fact  wutfai*.  Mf  &iend,  ]Ur  Bsiiu>7,KpnDter(Jemtaence,«id 
a  man  of  merit,  proposed  to  draw  Mr  Rousseau's  picture ;  and  wben  he 
had  begun  it,  told  me  tie  intended  (o  moke  me  a  {^esent  of  it.  Thus  the 
desigD  of  hating  Mr  Bousaeau'a  picture  drawn  did  not  come  fnon  me, 
nor  did  it  cost  me  any  thing.  Mr  Rauaeeau,  therefore,  a  equally  con- 
temptihle  in  paying  me  a  compliment  for  this  pretended  gallantry,  in  Ha 
letter  of  the  39th  March,  and  in  coaveiting  it  into  iklicule  herc^Mi 
Hum. 
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most  assuredly  I  bad  no  right  to  aspire.  As  I 
was  a  witness  to  the  zeal  he  exerted  in  that  af- 
fe,ir,  I  was  greatly  affected  with  it.  Nothing 
could  flatter  me  more  than  a  piece  of  service  of 
that  nature ;  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  interest ; 
for,  too  much  attached,  perhaps,  to  what  I  ac- 
tually possess,  I  am  not  capable  of  desiring 
what  1  have  not,  and,  as  I  am  able  to  subsist 
on  my  labour,  and  the  assistance  of  my  friends, 
I  covet  nothing  more.  But  the  honour  of  re- 
ceiving testimonies  of  the  goodness,  I  will  not 
say  of  so  great  a  monarch,  but  of  so  good' a  . 
father,  so  good  a  husband,  so  good  a  master, 
so  good  a  friend,  and,  above  all,  so  worthy  a 
man,  was  sensibly  affecting :  and  when  I  con- 
sidered farther,  that  the  minister  who  had  ob- 
tained for  me  this  favour,  was  a  living  instance 
of  that  probity  which  of  all  others  is  the  most 
important  to  mankind,  and  at  the  same  time 
hardly  ever  met  with  in  the  only  character 
wherein  it  can  be  useful,  I  could  not  check  the 
emotions  of  my  pride,  at  having  for  my  bene- 
factors three  men,  who  of  all  the  world  I  could 
most  desire  to  have  my  friends.  Thus,  so  far 
from  refusing  the  pension  offered  me,  I  only 
made  one  condition  necessary  for  my  accep- 
tance ;  this  was  the  consent  of  a  person,  whom 
I  could  not,  without  neglecting  my  duty,  fail 
to  consult. 

Being  honoured  with  the  civilities  of  all  the 
world,  I  endeavoured  to  make  a  proper  return. 
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In  the  mean  time,  my  bad  state  of  health,  and 
being  accustomed  to  live  in  the  country,  made 
my  residence  in  town  very  disagreeable.  Im- 
mediately country  houses  presented  themselves 
in  plenty  ;  I  had  my  choice  of  all  the  counties 
of  England.  Mr  Hume  took  the  trouble  to 
receive  these  proposals,  and  to  represent  them 
to  me ;  accompanying  me  to  two  or  three  in 
the  neighbouring  counties.  I  hesitated  a  good 
while  in  my  choice,  and  he  increased  the  diffi- 
culty of  determination.  At  length  I  fixed  on 
this  place,  and  immediately  Mr  Hume  settled 
thea&ir;  all  difficulties  vanished,  and  I  de^ 
parted ;  amving  presently  at  this  solitary,  con- 
venient, and  agreeable  habitation,  where  the 
owner  of  the  house  provides  every  thing,  and 
nothing  is  wanting.  I  became  tranquil,  inde- 
pendent J  and  this  seemed  to  be  the  wished-for 
moment  when  all  my  misfortunes  should  have 
an  end.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  now  they  be- 
gan; misfortunes  more  cruel  than  any  I  had 
yet  experienced. 

Hitherto  I  have  spoken  in  the  fulness  of  my 
heart,  and  to  do  justice,  with  the  greatest  plea- 
sure, to  the  good  offices  of  Mr  Hume.  Would 
.to  Heaven  that  what  remains  for  me  to  say 
were  of  the  same  nature !  It  would  never  give 
me  pain  to  speak  what  would  redound  to  bis 
honour ;  nor  is  it  proper  to  set  a  value  on  be- 
nefits till  one  is  accused  of  ingratitude,  which 
i»  the  case  at  present.    I  will  venture  to  make 
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oae  observation,  therefore,  which  renders  it 
necessary.  la  eBtimating  the  services  of  Mr 
Hume,  by  the  time  and  the  piuns  they  took 
him  up,  they  vera  of  an  infinite  value,  and  that 
still  more  from  the  good  will  displayed  in  their 
performance;  but  for  the  actual  service  they 
were  of  to  me,  it  was  much  more  in  appear^ 
ance  than  reality.  I  did  not  come  over  to  beg 
my  bread  in  England ;  I  brought  the  means  of 
subsistence  with  me.  I  came  merely  to  seek 
an  asylum  in  a  country  which  is  open  to  every 
stranger  without  distinction.  I  was,  besides, 
not  so  totally  unknown  as  that,  if  I  had  arriv- 
ed alone,  I  should  have  wanted  either  assist- 
ance or  service.  *  If  some  persons  have  sought 
my  acquaintance  for  the  sake  of  Mr  Hume, 
others  have  sought  it  for  my  own.  Thus,  when 
Mr  Davenport,  for  example,  was  so  kind  as  to 
offer  my  present  retreat,  it  was  not  ibr  the  sake 
of  Mr  Hume,  whom'  he  did  not  know,  and 
whom  he  saw  only  in  order  to  desire  him  to 
make  me  his  obliging  proposal ;  so  that,  when 
Mr  Hume  endeavours  to  alienate  from  me  this 
worthy  man,  he  takes  that  irom  me  which  be 
did  not  j^ve  me.  *  All  the  good  that  hath 
been  done  me,  would  have  been  done  me  near- 
ly the  same  without  him,  and  perhaps  better ; 


•  Mr  Rouueau  tonra  a  wrong  judgment  of  me,  mi  ought  to  know 
le  better.  I  have  written  to  Mr  DaTenport,  even  duct  our  rupture,  to 
ipga  bun  to  continiu  bis  kindoeiB  to  bit  unhqipjr  gucsU— Hi  Hoiu. 
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but  the  evil  would  not  have  beea  done  me  at 
all ;  for  why  should  I  have  enemies  in  Eng- 
land ?  "Why  are  those  enemies  all  the  friends 
of  Mr  Hume  ?  Who  could  have  excited  their 
enmity  against  me  ?  It  certainly  was  not  I, 
who  knew  nothing  of  them,  nor  ever  saw  them 
-  in  my  life.  I  should  not  have  had  a  single  ene- 
my had  I  come  to  England  alone.  * 

I  have  hitherto  dwelt  upon  public  and  noto- 
rious &cts,  which,  from  their  own  nature,  and 
my  acknowledgnaent,  have  made  the  greatest 
eclat.  Those  which  are  to  follow  are  particu- 
lar and  secret,  at  least  in  their  cause ;  and  all 
possible  measures  have  been  taken  to  keep  the 
knowledge  of  them  from  the  public ;  but  as 
they  are  well  known  to  the  person  interested, 
they  will  not  have  the  less  influence  toward  his 
own  conviction. 

A  very  short  time  after  our  arrival  in  Lon- 
don, I  observed  an  absurd' change  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  regarding  me,  which  soon  became 
very  apparent.  Before  I  arrived  in  England, 
there  was  not  a  nation  in  Europe  in  which  I 


*  How  (tnnge  ara  tbe  effect!  of  >  ^Mudered  imaginatiDa !  J/h 
Bouneni  tells  in  be  ii  ignorant  of  wbat  puses  in  the  worlil,  and  j«t 
talks  of  the  enemie*  be  has  in  Ed^huI  How  does  he  know  tbia  7 
Where  did  he  teo  them  ?  He  halli  received  oodiing  but  mufca  of  bene* 
fieence  and  bo^taU^.  Hr  Wolpole  is  the  only  perstui  who  hath  thromi 
otH  ■  Utile  [Hece  of  raiUny  agsut  him  j  but  ia  not.therefore  his  enanj. 
If  Mr  Roiuaeui  could  have  *e«ii  things  euctlj  as  the;  are,  be  would 
have  seen  diat  be  had  no  other  fiiend  in  England  but  me,  Mid  no  otbo' 
enemj  but  UmaclC— Mr  H(|ns> 
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had  a  greater  reputation,  I  will  venture  to  say, 
or  was  held  in  greater  estimation.  The  public 
papers  were  full  of  encomiums  on  me,  and  a 
general  outcry  prevailed  on  my  persecutors.  * 
This  was  the  case  at  my  arrival,  which  was 
published  in  the  newspapers  with  triumph  ■ 
England  prided  itself  in  affording  me  refuge, 
and  justly  gloried  on  that  occasion  in  its  laws 
and  government ;  when  all  of  a  sudden,  with- 
out the  least  assig^ble  cause,  the  tone  was 
changed,  and  that  so  speedily  and  totally,  that^ 
of  all  the  caprices  of  the  public,  never  was 
known  any  thing  more  surprising.  The  signal 
was  given  in  a  certain  Magazincy  equally  full  of 
folhes  and  falsehoods,  in  which  the  author,  be- 
ing well  informed,  or  pretendingto  be  so,  gives 
me  out  for  the  son  of  a  musician.  Prom  this 
time  f  I  was  constantly  spoken  of  in  print  in  a 

*  Hum  b  general  outcry  should  prerail  against  Mr  Rousseau's  perse- 
cutors in  Snglsnd,  is  no  wonder.  Such  an  outcry  would  have  prevailed 
from  sentinients  of  humaui^,  had  he  been  a  pers«Hi  of  mnch  less  note  ;  so 
that  t2iiB  is  no  proof  of  his  b«ng  esteemed.  And  as  to  the  enciHniunu  on 
him  inserted  in  the  public  newspapen,  the  value  of  such  kind  of  pofi^  ii 
well  known  in  England,  I  have  already  observed,  that  the  authors  of 
more  reqiectable  works  were  at  no  loss  what  to  think  of  Mr  Rousseau, 
but  had  formed  a  proper  judgment  of  him  long  before  his  arrival  in  Eng- 
land. The  genius  which  displayed  itself  in  his  writings  did  by  no  means 
blind  the  eyes  of  the  more  sendbk  part  of  mankind  to  the  absurdity  and 
inconsistency  of  bis  opinions  and  conduct.  In  exclaiming  against  Mr 
Rousseau's  fanatical  persecutors,  they  did  not  think  him  the  more  pos- 
sessed of  the  true  spirit  of  mar^rdom.  The  genenl  opinion  indeed  wa^ 
that  be  had  too  much  philosophy  to  be  very  devout,  and  had  loo  much 
devotion  to  have  much  philosophy, — Englith  TramiatoT. 

f  Mr  Rousseau  knows  very  little  of  the  public  judgment  !n  Englan4 
if  be  thinks  it  is  to  be  influenced  by  any  story  told  in  a  certain  Magadoe. 
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very  equivocal  or  slighting  manner.  •  Every 
thing  that  had  been  published  concerning  my 
misfortunes  was  misrepresented,  altered,  or  plac- 
ed in  a  wrong  light,  and  always  as  much  as 
possible  to  my  disadvantage.  So  fax  was  any 
body  from  speaking  of  the  reception  I  met  with 
at  Paris,  and  which  had  made  but  too  much 
noise,  it  was  not  generally  supposed  that  I  durst 
have  appeared  in  that  city,  even  one  of  Mr 
Hume's  friends  being  very  much  surprised 
when  I  told  him  I  came  through  it. 

Accustomed  as  I  had  been  too  much  to  the 
inconstancy  of  the  public,  to  be  afiected  by  this 
instance  of  it,  I  could  not  help  being  astonish. 
ed,' however,  at  a  change,  so  very  sudden  and 
general,  that  not  one  of  those  who  had  so  much 
praised  me  in  my  absence,  appeared,  now  I  was 
present,  to  think  even  of  my  existence.  I 
thought  it  something  very  odd  that,  immedi- 
ately after  the  return  of  Mr  Hume,  who  had  so 
much  credit  in  London,  with  so  much  influence 
over  the  booksellers  and  men  of*  letters,  and  such 
great   connections    with   them,    his   presence 


But,  as  I  have  before  said,  it  was  not  from  this  time  that  Mr  Rousaeau 
waa  ilightiDgl;  spoke  of,  but  long  btfyre,  and  that  in  a  more  consequen- 
tial manner.  Periupa,  indeed,  Mr  Roiuaeau  ought  in  justice  to  inipute 
great  pait  of  tlUMc  civiUtiea  be  met  with  on  his  arriTal,  rather  to  rauty 
and  curiosity  than  to  reelect  and  esteem. — Englith  Tran^ator. 

*  So  tben  I  find  I  am  to  answer  for  ever?  article  of  everj  Magazine 
■nd  newspaper  printed  in  England.     I  asBure  Mr  Rousseau  I  would  cm. 
ther  answer  for  every  robbery  cfflnmitted  on  the  highway ;  jmd  J  am  ei^ 
lirely  as  innocent  of  the  one  as  the  olhtT.—-hir  HuML 
VOL.  I.  g 
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should  produce  an  effect  so  contrary  to  what 
might  have  been  expected ;  that  among  so 
many  writers  of  every  kind,  not  one  of  his, 
friends  should  show  himself  to  he  mine ;  while 
it  was  easy  to  he  seen,  that  tho»e  who  spoke  of 
him  were  not  his  enemies,  since,  in  noticing  his 
public  character, they  reported  that  I  had  come 
through  France  under  his  protection,  and 
by  favour  of  a  passport  which  he  had  obtained 
of  the  court ;  nay,  they  almost  went  so  far  as 
to  insinuate,  tliat  I  came  over  in  his  retinue, 
and  at  his  expense.  All  this  was  of  little  sig- 
nification, and  was  only  singular ;  but  what 
.was  much  more  so,  was,  that  his  friends  chang- 
ed their  tone  with  me  as  much  as  the  public. . 
I  shall  always  take  a  pleasure  in  saying  that 
they  were  still  equally  solicitous  to  serve 
me,  and  that  they  exerted  themselves  greatly 
in  my  favour ;  but  so  far  were  they  from  show- 
ing me  the  same  respect,  particularly  the 
gentleman  at  whose  house  we  alighted  on  our 
an'ival,  that  he  accompanied  alt  his  actions 
with  discourse  so  rude,  and  sometimes  so  insult- 
ing,  that  one  would  have  thought  he  had  taken 
an  occasion  to  oblige  me,  merely  to  have  a 
right  to  express  his  contempt.  *    His  brother, 

•  "Hat  TelUes  to  mf  Aiend  Mr  John  Stewart,  who  enlertuned  Mr 
BoHHBeu  Bt  his  house,  Bsd  did  him  oil  the  good  ofiicei  in  his  powei: 
'  Hr  Rousseau,  io  complaining  of  thia  gentlenun's  behsTiour,  forgets  that 
he  wnfte  Ur  Stewan  a  letter  from  Wooton,  full  of  aeknoHledgmenli,  titi 
Just  eipresHons  of  gratitude.  Whet  Mr  Rousseau  adds,  regarding  tbt 
brother  of  Mr  Stewart,  b  ncstfaei  dril  nor  true— Mr  Hutu. 
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Vfho  was  at  first  very  polite  and  obliging,  alter* 
ed  his  behaviour  with  so  little  reserve,  that  he 
would  hardly  deign  to  speak  a  single  word  to 
me,  even  in  their  own  house,  in  return  to  a 
civil  salutation,  or  to  pay  any  of  those  civilities 
vhich  are  usually  paid  in  like  circumstances  to 
Strangers.  Nothing  new  had  happened,  how* 
ever,  except  the  arrival  of  J.  J.  Kousseau  and 
J)avid  Hume :  and  certainly  the  cause  of  these 
alterations  did  not  coine  from  me,  unless,  in- 
deed, too  great  a  portion  of  simplicity,  discre- 
tion,  and  modesty,  be  the  cause  of  ofience  in 
England.  As  to  Mr  Hume,  he  was  so  far 
from  assuming  such  a  disgusting  tone,  that  he 
gave  into  the  other  extreme.  I  have  always 
looked  upon  flatterers  with  an  eye  of  suspicion : 
and  he  was  so  full  of  all  kinds  *  of  flattery,  that 
he  even  obliged  me,  when  I  could  bear  it  no 
longer,  f  to  tell  him  my  sentiments  on  that  head. 
His  behaviour  was  such  as  to  render  few  words 
necessary,  yet  I  could  have  wished  he  had  sub- 
stituted, in  the  room  of  such  gross  encomiums, 

-*  I  shall  mention  only  one,  tlut  nude  me  unile ;  (his  ma,  his  atten- 
tion to  have,  ereij  lime  I  came  to  tee  bim,  a  volume  of  Eioita  upon  his 
tal>le;  aa  if  I  did  not  lumir  enough  of  Mr  Hume's  taste  for  reading  ai 
to  be  well  assured,  that  ot  all  iraoks  in  the  world,  EIihbb  must  be  one  of 
the  mott  tiresome  to  him.— Mr  Rocsiuu. 

f  The  reader  ma;  judge  from  the  two  first  letters  of  Mr  Rousseau, 
idndi  I  published  with  that  view,  on  which  dde  the  fiatteries  commenced. 
As  for  the  rest,  I  loved  and  esteemed  Mr  Rousseau,  and  took  a  pleasure 
■u  giving  him  to  understand  so,  I  might  perh^is  be  too  lavish  in  mj 
praises ;  but  I  can  assure  (he  reader  he  never  once  complained  of  it. — 
UrHuHi. 
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sometimes  the  language  of  a  friend ;  but  I 
never  foimd  aay  thing  in  his,  which  savoured 
of  true  friendsl^p,  not  even  in  his  manner  of 
speaking  of  me  to  others  in  my  presence.  One 
would  have  thought  that,  in  endeavouring  to 
procure  me  patrons,  he  strove  to  deprive  me 
of  their  good  will ;  that  he  sought  rather  to 
have  me  assisted  than  loved  ;  and  I  have  been 
sometimes  surprised  at  the  rude  turn  he  hath 
given  to  my  behaviour  before  people  who  might 
not  unreasonably  have  taken  offence  at  it.  I 
shall  give  an  example  of  what  I  mean.  Mr 
Pennick  of  the  Museum,  a  friend  of  my  Lord 
Marshal's,  and  minister  of  a  parish  where  I  was 
Bolicited  to  reside,  came  to  see  me.  Mr  Hume 
made  my  excuses,  while  I  myself  was  present, 
for  not  having  paid  him  a  visit.  Doctor  Matty, 
said  he,  invited  us  on  Thursday  to  the  Museum, 
where  Mr  Rousseau  should  have  seen  you ;  but 
he  chose  rather  to  go  with  Mrs  Garrick  to  the 
play :  we  could  not  do  both  the  same  tk,y.  * 
You  will  confess.  Sir,  this  was  a  strange  method 
of  recommending  me  to  Mr  Pennick. 

I  know  not  what  Mr  Hume  might  say  in 
private  of  me  to  his  acquaintance,  but  nothing 
was  more  extraordinary  than  their  behaviour 
to  me,  even  by  his  own  confession,  and  even 

*  I  do'nt  iBcoUect  a  A^te  dreunutuiee  of  tfaU  hislmy  j  but  vbM 
makes  m«  giva  Tory  little  crcdit  to  it,  u,  that  I  remember  very  well  we 
had  aettled  two  difirant  dayi  for  tte  puipoaa  mentioiied,  that  ii,  one  to 
go  to  the  Bfuwurn,  and  anotber  to  the  pla;.— Ur  Hniu. 
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often  through  his  own  means.  Although  my 
purse  was  not  empty,  and  I  needed  not  that  of 
any  other  person,  which  he  .very  well  knew,  yet 
any  one  would  have  thought  I  was  come  over 
to  subsist  on  the  charity  of  the  public,  and  that 
nothing  more  was  to  be  done  than  to  give  me 
alms  in  such  a  manner  as  to  save  me  a  little 
confusion.  *  I  must  own,  this  constant  and  in- 
solent piece  of  affectation  was  one  of  those 
things  which  made  me  averse  to  reside  in  Lon- 
don. This  certainly  was  not  the  footing  on 
which  any  man  should  have  been  introduced 
in  England,  had  there  been  a  design  of  procur- 
ing him  ever  so  little  respect.  This  display  of 
charity,  however,  may  admit  of  a  more  favour- 
able interpretation,  and  I  consent  it  should.  To 
proceed. 

At  Paris  was  published  a  fictitious  letter 
from  the  King  of  Prussia,  addressed  to  me,  and 
replete  with  the  most  cruel  malignity.  I  learn- 
ed with  surprise  that  it  was  one  Mr  "Walpole,  a 
a  friend  of  Mr  Hume's  who  was  the  editor;  I 
asked  him  if  it  were  true ;  in  answer  to  which 
question,  he  only  asked  me,  of  whom  I  had  the 
information.  A  moment  before  he  had  given 
me  a  card  for  this  same  Mr  Walpole,  written  to 

■  I  concave  Mr  HousBeau  hintsltere  at  two  or  three  diiuien,  that  were  , 
sent  him  from  the  house  of  Mr  Slewut,  wbenhediOMtodiiteUhuoiTD 
lod^Qgs  ;  this  was  not  done,  howeter,  to  wv«  him  the  expense  of  a  meal, 
but  becauK  tbere  was  no  conTenient  tavern  or  chop-house  in  the  negh. 
bouriiood.     I  beg  the  reader's  pardon  for  descending  to  nich  Cnnal  par- 
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engage  him  to  bring  over  such  papers  as  relat- 
ed to  me  irom  Paris,  and  which  I  wanted  to 
have  by  a  safe  hand. 

I  was  informed  that  the  son  of  that  quack  * 
Tronchin,  my  most  mortal  enemy,  was  not  only 
the  friend  of  Mr  Hume,  and  under  his  protec- 
tion, but  that  they  both  lodged  in'  the  same 
house  ti^ther;  and  when  Mr  Hume  found 
that  I  knew  it,  he  imparted  it  in  confidence  > 
assuring  me  at  the  same  time  that  the  son  was 
by  no  means  like  the  father.  I  lodged  a  few 
ni^ts  myself,  together  with  my  govemante,  in 
the  same  house  j  and  by  the  air  and  manner 
with  which  we  were  received  by  the  landla- 
dies, who  are  his  friends,  I  judged  in  what 
manner  either  Mr  Hume,  or  that  man,  who,  as 
he  said,  was  by  no  means  like  his  father,  must 
have  spoken  to  them  both  of  her  and  me.  f 

AU  these  facts  put  together,  added  to  a  cer- 
tain appearance  of  things  on  the  whole,  insen- 
sibly gave  me  an  uneasiness  which  I  rejected 
with  horrm*.    In  the  mean  time,  I  found  the 


■  We  bave  not  been  authariied  to  mppresa  diis  afinintuig  tenn  j  but 
it  a  too  groBi  and  groundlem  to  do  any  injuiy  to  the  celebrated  and  re- 
^lecloble  phj>Bdan  to  ntioae  name  jt  is  oimeied. — FretKh  Edilon, 

f  Thiu  am  I  accuaed  pftreacbeij,  because  I  am  a  friend  of  Mr  Wal- 
pole,  who  hath  tbnntn  out  a  little  njUeij  on  Mr  Rouaseau,  and  because 
the  wm  of  a  man  wbom  Mr  Rousseau  does  not  like  lodges  bj  accident  in 
the  same  bouse  i  becatue  mj  landtadiei,  wbo  do  not  understand  a  B;rU 
lable  of  French,  received  Mr  Rousseau  coldly.  As  to  the  rest,  all  that 
I  said  to  Mr  Rousseau  about  the  joung  Tronchin  was,  that  be  bad  not 
^  BBioe  pr^u^ces  against  him  as  his  fiUber. — Mr  Hux^. 
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letters  I  *rote  did  not  come  to  hand ;  those  I 
received  had  often  been  opened ;  and  all  went 
through  the  hands  of  Mr  Hume.  *  If  at  any 
time  any  one  escaped  him,  he  could  not  con~ 
ceal  his  eagerness  to  see  it.  One  ievening,  in 
particular,  I  remember  a  very  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance  of  this  kind  that  greatly  struck  me.  -{- 


*  He  Mory  of  Hr  BousKmu'i  letters  »  u  follows.  He  hod  often 
bem  compluning  to  me,  and  inth  reason,  that  he  irsi  mined  by  postage 
at  Nenf-chatel,  which  comnuiilr  cost  him  about  85  or  SS  loiiis'd'<HS  a- 
jeai,  and  all  tar  lettras  which  wa-e  of  no  signiBcance,  heing  wrote.  ><nM 
of  tbcm  b;  people  who  took  that  opportunitf  of  abusing  him,  and  most 
of  tlmii  by  pentmt  unknowa  to  him.  He  was  tbetefbra  resolTed,  ha 
said,  in  England  to  receive  no  letters  which  came  bf  the  post ;  and  the 
aame  resolution  he  reiterates  in  hia  letter  to  me  dated  the  8Sd  of  Marrh, 
When  he  went  to  Chiswick,  near  London,  the  postman  brought  hii  let.- 
tCTS  to  m&  I  earned  bim  out  a  cargo  of  th^  He  eiclaioied,  desired 
me  to  return  the  letters,  and  recover  the  price  of  postage.  I  told  him, 
Aat,  in  that  cas^  the  cleiks  of  the  Post  Office  were  endie  masters  of  his 
lettsB.  He  said  be  was  indifferent :  tliey  might  do  with  them  what  they 
pleased.  I  added,  (hat  he  would  by  that  means  be  cut  off*  &tim  all  cor< 
respondence  with  all  bis  friends.  He  replied,  that  he  vould  pve  a  par- 
ticular Erection  to  such  as  be  desred  to  correspond  with.  But  till  his 
instiuctiona  for  that  purpose  could  arrive,  what  could  I  do  more  ttiendly 
than  to  save,  at  my  own  eipense,  his  letters  &om  tbe  curiosity  and  indis- 
cretioDof  the  clerks  of  the  Post  Office?  I  am  indeed  aahamed  to  find 
mjself  obliged  to  discover  such  petty  drcunutancev— Air  Huiu. 

f  It  is  necessary  to  eiplain  this  circmnMance.  I  had  been  lAitiDg  on 
Ht  Hume's  table,  daring  Ma  absence,  an  answer  to  a  letter  I  had  just 
receved.  He  came  in,  very  anxious  to  know  what  I  had  been  writing, 
and  hardly  able  to  contain  himself  fnna  detfring  to  read  it  I  closed  my 
letter,  however,  without  showing  it  him  ;  when,  as  I  was  putting  it  into 
mj  pocket,  be  asked  me  (or  it  eagcriy,  nying  he  ivould  send  it  away  on 
the  merpow,  being  post-d^.  The  letter  lay  on  the  tables  Lord  Newn- 
bam  canw  in.  Mr  Hume  went  out  of  the  room  fbr  a  moment,  on  which 
I  took  the  letler  up  again,  saying  I  should  find  time  to  send  <t  the  next 
day.  L«rd  Newnham  offered  to  get  it  inclosed  in  the  French  ambassa- 
dor's packed  nhich  I  accepted.     M!r  Hume  re-enterad  the  moment  bb 
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As  we  were  sitting  one  evening,  after  supper, 
silent  by  the  fire-aide,  I  caught  his  eyes  intent- 
ly fixed  on  mine,  aa  indeed  happened  very  of- 
ten ;  and  that  in  a  manner  of  which  it  is  very 
difficult  to  give  an  idea.  At  that  time  he  gave 
me  a  stedfast,  piercii^  look,  mixed  with  a 
sneer,  which  greatly  disturbed  me.  To  get 
rid  of  the  embarrassment  I  lay  under,  I  en- 
deavoured to  look  full  at  him  in  my  turn ;  but, 
in  fixity  my  eyes  against  his,  I  felt  the  most 
inexpressible  terror,  and  was  obliged  soon  to 
turn  them  away.  The  speech  and  physiognomy 
of  the  good  David  is  that  of  an  honest  man ; 
but  where,  great  God !  did  this  good  man  bor- 
row those  eyes  he  fixes  so  sternly  aiul  unac- 
countably on  those  of  bis  friends  ? 

The  impression  of  this  look  remained  with 
me,  and  gave  me  much  uneasiness.  My  trou- 
ble increased  even  to  a  degree  of  fainting ;  and 
if  I  had  not  been  relieved  by  an  effusion  of 
tears,  I  had  been  suffocated.    Presently  after 


Lordahip  bad  inclosed  it,  and  wu  pulling  out  hii  *eaL  Mr  Hume  offi* 
doDilr  iMerei  hit  own  wal,  *nd  that  with  ao  mudi  eamntncn,  Aat  it 
could  not  well  be  reRued.  Ilie  bell  waa  rung,  and  Lord  Newnham  gave 
the  letter  to  Mr  Hume'a  aemn^  to  give  it  to  his  own,  who  waited  below 
with  the  chariot,  in  order  to  have  it  ient  to  the  ambaaaador.  Mr  Hume's 
eervant  waa  hardly  got  out  of  the  room,  but  I  mid  to  myself,  I'll  lay  a 
wager  the  nuBter  fidlows.  He  did  not  &il  to  do  at  I  expected.  Not 
knowing  how  to  leaie  Lixd  Newnham  alone,  I  staid  some  liaie  bsfiire  I 
followed  Mr  Hume.  I  said  ootfaing;  but  benuut  petceiya  that  I  was 
tinaa^.  Thiu,  althou^  I  have  received  no  aniwer  to  my  letter,  1  doubt 
not  ot  its  gtang  to  band  ;  but  I  confeta,  I  cannot  help  luqiectuig  it  waa 
read  firtt.^>Mr  Bortsuu. 
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this  I  was  seized  with  the  most  violent  re- 
morse  ;  I  even  despised  myself;  till  at  length* 
in  a  transport  which  I  still  remember  with  de- 
light, I  s^H'ang  on  his  neck,  embraced  him  ea- 
gerly ;  while  almost  choked  with  sobbing, 
and  bathed  in  tears,  I  cried  out,  in  broken  ac- 
cents, No,  no,  Dceoid  Hume  cansiot  be  treache- 
rous. ^  he  be  not  the  best  of  nwTt,  he  must  be 
the  basest  t^  mankind.  David  Hume  politely 
returned  my  embraces,  and,  gently,  tapping  me 
on  the  back,  repeated  several  times,  in  a  good- 
natiu^d  and  easy  tone,  Why,  what,  my  dear 
Sir/  Nay,  my  dear  Sir!  Oh,  tny  dear  Sir/ 
He  said  nothing  more,  I  felt  my  heart  yearn 
within  me.  We  went  to  bed ;  and  I  set  out 
the  next  day  for  the  country. 

Arrived  at  this  agreeable  asylum,  to  which  I 
have  travelled  so  far  in  search  of  repose,  I 
ought  to  find  it  in  a  retired,  convenient,  and 
pleasant  habitation ;  the  master  of  which,  a 
man  of  understanding  and  worth,  spares  for 
nothing  to  render  it  agreeable  to  me.  But 
what  repose  can  be  tasted  in  life,  when  the 
heart  is  agitated?  Afflicted  with  the  most 
cruel  uncertainty,  and  ignorant  what  to  think 
of  a  man  whom  I  ought  to  love  and  esteem,  I 
endeavoured  to  get  rid  of  that  fetal  doubt,  in 
placing  confidence  in  my  benefactor.  For, 
wherefore,  from  what  unaccountable  caprice 
should  he  display  so  much  apparent  zeal  for  my 
happiness,  and  at  the  same  time  entertain  secret 
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designs  against  my  honour.  Among  the  seve- 
ral observations  that  disturbed  me,  each  fact 
"was  in  itself  of  no  great  moment ;  it  was  their 
concurrence  that  was  surprising;  yet  I  thought, 
perhaps,  that  Mr  Hume,  informed  of  other 
facts,  of  which  I  was  ignorant,  could  have 
given  me  a  satisfactory  solution  of  them,  had 
we  come  to  an  explanation.  The  only  thing 
that  was  inexplicable,  was,  that  he  refused  to 
come  to  such  an  explanation  ;  which  both  his 
honour  and  his  friendship  rendered  equally  ne- 
cessary. I  saw  very  well  there  was  something 
in  the  afiair  which  I  did  not  comprehend,  and 
which  I  earnestly  wished  to  know.  Before  I 
came  to  an  absolute  determination,  therefore, 
with  regard  to  him,  I  was  desirous  of  making 
another  effort,  and  to  try  to  recover  him,  if  he 
had  permitted  himself  to  be  seduced  by  my  e- 
nemies,  or,  in  short,  to  prevail  on  him  to  ex- 
plain himself  one  way  or  other.  Accordingly 
I  wrote  him  a  letter,  which  be  ought  to  have 
found  very  natural,  *  if  he  were  guilty ;  but 
very  extraordinary,  if  he  were  innocent.  For 
what  could  be  more  extraordinaiy  than  a  letter 
full  of  gratitude  for  his  services,  and  at  the 
same  time,  of  distrust  of  his  sentiments ;  and 
in  which,  placing  in  a  manner  his  actions  on 


'  It  ■ppeara  from  whM  he  wrote  to  me  afterwards,  that  be  was  ■ 
welJ  satisfied  with  this  letter,  and  that  be  thought  of  it  very  well.— 
IUdssud. 
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one  side,  and  his  sentiments  on  the  other,  in- 
stead of  speaking  of  the  proofs  of  friendship 
he  had  given  me,  I  desired  him  to  love  me,  for 
the  good  he  had  done  me  !  -f-  I  did  not  take 
the  precaution  to  preserve  a  copy  of  this  let- 
ter ;  hut  as  he  hath  done  it,  let  him  produce 
it :  and  whoever  shall  read  it, .  and  see  therein 
a  man  lahouring  under  a  secret  trouble,  which 
he  is  desirous  of  expressing,  and  is  afraid  to  do 
it,  will,  I  am  persuaded,  be  curious,  to  know 
what  kind  of  eclaircissement  it  produced,  espe- 
cially after  the  preceding  scene.  None.  Ab- 
solutely none  at  all.  Mr  Hume  contented  him- 
self, in  his  answer,  with  only  speaking  of  the 
obliging  offices  Mr  Davenport  proposed  to  do 
for  me.  As  for  the  rest,  he  said  not  a  word  of 
the  principal  subject  of  my  letter,  nor  of  the 
situation  of  my  heart,  of  whose  distress  be 
could  not  be  ignorant.  I  was  more  struck  with 
this  silence,  than  I  had  been  with  his  phlegm 
during  our  last  conversation.  In  this  I  was 
wrong ;  this  silence  was  very  natural  after  the 
other,  and  was  no  more  than  I  ought  to  have 
expected.  For  when  one  hath  ventured  to  de- 
clare to  a  man's  face,  J  am  tempted  to  believe 
you  a  traitor,  and  he  hath  not  the  curiosity  to 


t  'My  uuwer  to  thh  a  conUined  in  Mr  Bonweau's  own  letter  of  the 
S2d  of  March  ;  whereiD  be  eipteues  bimielf  with  the  utmost  cmdiaii^, 
without  aoy  reserve,  and  without  the  least  i^>peanuice  i^  snspidoii.— JUr 
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ask  you  jor  what,  *  it  may  be  depended  on  he 
will  never  have  any  such  curiosity  as  long  as 
he  lives  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  judge  of  him  from 
these  slight  indications. 

After  the  receipt  of  his  letter,  which  was 
long  delayed,  I  determined  at  length  to  write 
to  him  no  more.  Soon  after,  every  thing  serv- 
ed to  confirm  me  in  the  resolution  to  hreak  off 
all  farther  corr^pondence  with  him.  Curious 
to  the  last  degree  concerning  the  minutest  cir- 
cumstance of  my  a&irsy  he  was  not  content 
to  learn  them  of  me,  in  our  frequent  conver- 
sations; hut,  as  I  learned,  never  let  slip  an 
opportunity  of  heing  alone  with  my  gover- 
nante,  f  to  interrogate  her  even  importunately 
concerning  my  occupations,  my  resources,  my 
friends,  acquaintances,  their  names,  situations, 
place  of  ahode,  and  all  this  after  setting  out 
with  telling  her  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  whole  of  my  connections ;  nay,  with  the 
most  Jesuitical  address,  he  would  ask  the  same 
questions  of  us  separately.  One  ought  un- 
douhtedly  to  interest  one's  self  in  the  affairs 
of  a  friend ;  but  one  ought  tx>  he  satisfied  with 
what  he  thinks  proper  to  let  us  know  of  them, 
particularly  when  people  are  so  frank  and  in- 

*  All  ttus  lungi  upon  the  bble  he  had  so  artfully  woiled  up,  a  I  be- 
tan  dMorved. — Mr  Hum. 

f  I  had  only  one  such  (^>pDrtuiuty  with  bu  gorenunte,  wiiich  was  tm 
dieir  amTat  in  London.  I  must  own  it  nerer  entered  into  my  head  to 
talk  to  her  upoD  any  other  sul^ect  than  the  ccmcerm  <tf  Mr  D 
MrHniu. 
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genuous  as  I  am.  Indeed  all  this  petty  inqui- 
sitiveness  is  very  little  becoming  a  philosopher. 

About  the  same  time  I  received  two  other 
letters  which  had  been  opened.  The  one  from 
Mr  Boswell,  the  seal  of  which  was  so  loose  and 
disfigured,  that  Mr  Davenport,  when  he  re- 
ceived it,  remarked  the  same  to  Mr  Hume's 
servant.  The  other  was  from  IV^r  dTvemois, 
in  Mr  Hume's  packet,  and  which  had  been 
sealed  up  again  by  means  of  a  hot  iron,  which, 
awkwardly  applied,  had  burnt  the  paper  round 
the  impression.  On  this  I  wrote  to  Mr  Daven- 
port to  desire  him  to  take  charge  of  all  the  let- 
ters which  might  be  sent  for  me,  and  to  trust 
none  of  them  in  any  body's  hands,  under  any 
pretext  whatever.  I  know  not  whether  Mr 
Davenport,  who  certainly  was  &r  from  think- 
ing that  precaution  was  to  be  observed  with 
regard  to  Mr  Hume,  showed  him  my  letter  or 
not ;  but  this  I  know,  that  the  latter  had  all  the 
reason  in  the  world  to  think  he  had  forfeited 
my  confidence,  and  that  he  proceeded  never- 
theless in  his  usual  manner,  without  troubUng 
himself  about  the  recovery  of  it. 

But  what  was  to  become  of  me,  when  I  saw, 
in  the  public  papers,  the  pretended  letter  of  the 
King  of  Prussia  which  I  bad  never  before  seen, 
that  fictitious  letter,  printed  in  French  and  Eng- 
lish, given  for  genuine,  even  with  the  signature 
of  the  King,  and  in  which  I  knew  the  pen  of 
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Mr  d'Alembert  as  certainly  as  if  I  had  seen 
him  write  it  ?  * 

In  a  moment  a  ray  of  light  discovered  to  me 
the  secret  cause  of  that  touching  and  sudden  _ 
change,  which  I  had  observed  in  the  public  re- 
specting me ;  and  I  saw  the  plot  which  was  put 
in  execution  at  London,  had  been  laid  in  Paris. 

Mr  d'Alembert,  another  intimate  friend  of 
Mr  Hume's,  had  been  long  since  my  secret 
enemy,  and  lay  in  watch  for  opportunities  to 
injure  me  without  exposing  himself.  He  was 
the  only  person,  among  the  men  of  letters,  of 
my  old  acquaintance,  who  did  not  come  to  see 
me,  f  or  send  their  civilities  during  my  last  pas- 
sage through  Paris.  I  knew  his  secret  disposi- 
tion, but  I  gave  myself  very  little  trouble  a- 
bout  it,  contenting  myself  with  advising  my 
friends  of  it  occasionally.  I  remember  that  being 
asked  about  him  one  day  by  Mr  Hume,  who 
afterwards  asked  my  govemante  the  same  ques- 
tion, I  told  him  that  Mr  d'Alembert  was  a  cun- 
ning, artful  man.  He  contradicted  me  with  a 
warmth  that  surprised  me ;  not  then  knowing 
they  stood  so  well  with  each  other,  and  that  it 
was  his  own  cause  he  defended. 
,  The  perusal  of  the  letter  above  mentioned 


■  See  Mr  d'Alerobert's  declantian  on  this  bead,  anneied  to  this  nar- 

f  Mr  Rousseau  declare!  himself  to  have  been  fatigued  with  the  viaita 
be  recaTed ;  ought  be  therefore  to  complain  that  Mr  d'Alanbeft,  whon 
be  did  not  like,  Hd  not  importune  him  with  bis  ?— Mi  Hviu. 
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alarmed  me  a  good  deal,  when,  perceiving  that 
I  had  been  brought  over  to  England  in  con- 
sequence of  a  project  which  began  to  be  put  in 
execution,  but  of  the  end  of  which  I  was  igno- 
rant, I  felt,  the  danger  without  knowing  what 
to  guard  against,  or  on  whom  to  rely.  I  then 
recollected  four  terrifying  words  Mr  Hume  had' 
made  use  of,  and  of  which  I  shall  speak  beK- 
after.  What  could  be  thought  of  a  paper  in 
which  my  misfortunes  were  imputed  to  me  as  a 
crime,  which  tended,  in  the  midst  of  my  dis- 
tress, to  deprive  me  ofSll  compassion,  and,  to 
render  its  effects  still  more  cruel,  pretended  to 
have  been  written  by  a  Prince  who  had  afford- 
ed me  protection  ?  "What  could  I  divine  would 
be  the  consequence  of  such  a  beginning?  The 
people  in  England  read  the  public  papers,  and 
are  in  no  wise  prepossessed  in  favour  of  foreign- 
ers. Even  a  coat,  cut  in  a  diflerent  fashion 
from  their  own,  is  sufficient  to  excite  a  preju- 
dice against  them.  "What  then  had  not  a  poor 
stranger  to  expect  in  his  rural  walks,  the  only 
pleasures  of  his  life,  when  the  good  people  in 
the  neighbourhood  were  once  thoroughly  per- 
suaded he  was  fond  of  being  persecuted  and 
pelted?  Doubtless  they  would  be  ready  e- 
nough  to  contribute  to  his  fevourite  amuse- 
ment. But  my  concern,  my  profound  and  cruel 
concern,  the  bitterest  indeed  I  ever  felt,  did 
not  arise  from  the  danger  to  which  I  was  per- 
sonally exposed.  I  have  braved  too  many  others 
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to  be  much  moved  with  that.  The  treachety 
of  a  &l3e  friend,  *  to  which  I  had  fallen  a  prey, 
was  the  circumstance  that  filled  my  too  suscep- 
tible heart  with  deadly  sorrow.  In  the  impe- 
tuosity of.  its  first  emotions,  of  which  I  never 
yet  was  master,  and  of  which  my  enemies  have 
artfully  taken  the  advantage,  I  wrote  several 
letters  full  of  disorder,  in  which  I  did  not  dis- 
guise either  my  anxiety  or  indignation. 

I  have.  Sir,  so  many  things  to  mention,  that 
I  forget  half  of  them  by  the  way.  For  in- 
stance, a  certain  narrative  in  form  of  a  letter, 
concerning  my  manner  of  living  at  Montmo- 
rency, was  given  by  the  booksellers  to  Mr 
Hume,  who  showed  it  me.  I  agreed  to  its  be- 
ing printed,  and  Mr  Hume  undertook  the  care 
of  its  edition ;  but  it  never  appeared.  Again, 
I  had  brought  over  with  me  a  copy  of  the 
letters  of  Mr  du  Feyron,  containing  a  relation 
of  the  treatment  I  had  met  with  at  Neufchatel. 
I  gave  them  into  the  hands  of  the  same  book- 
seller to  have  them  translated  and  reprinted. 
Mr  Hume  charged  himself  with  the  care  of 
them  ;  but  they  never  appeared,  f     The  sup- 

■  This/o/ie^imd  is,  undoubtedly,  myself.  But  what  ia  the  treach- 
cy  ?  What  hsnD  have  I  done,  or  could  I  do  bi  Mr  Rousseau  ?  On  the 
Buppodtian  of  m;  entering  into  a  project  to  ruin  him,  how  could  I  think 
to  bring  it  about  by  the  serriceB  I  did  him  !  If  Mr  Rousseau  du>uld  gain 
credit,  I  must  be  thought  still  more  weak  than  wicked. — Mr  Humi. 

f  Hie  bwAseUcn  have  lately  informed  me  that  the  edition  is  finished, 
and  will  shortly  be  published.  This  may  be ;  but  it  ig  too  late,  and  what 
h  still  worse,  it  is  too  opportune  for  the  purpose  intended  to  be  served. 
•■Ur  Eovituo. 
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posititious  letter  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  its 
thinslation,  bad  no  sooner  made  their  appear- 
ance, than  I  immediately  apprehended  why  the 
other  pieces  had  been  suppressed,  *  and  I  wrote 
as  much  to  the  booksellers,  f  I  wrote  several  o- 

*  Ic  is  about  four  montha  mux  Mr  BecLM,  the  boDkicllCT,  told  Mr 
Tim  mm  1 1  that  (he  publicMlira  of  thcte  piscei  wu  delaTed  on  account  of 
die  indiipodtioD  of  the  tmaltlor.  Aa  for  laj  thing  elie,  I  nerer  pro- 
mued  b)  take  mnj  cbvge  at  all  of  the  cditioD,  ■■  UJc  Bcckst  can  teuify.— 
UtHcm. 

f  As  to  Hr  BouHeau'a  atupidom  of  the  eauae  of  the  lupprtuian,  aa 
he  calla  it,  of  tbe  NanstiTe  and  Letten  abore  raentiraud,  the  tiamlatcv 
thinks  it  incumbent  on  him  to  afflnu,  that  the;  were  cntiiel;  groundkia. 
It  is  true,  as  Hr  Becket  told  Mr  Hume,  that  the  translator  of  the  letten 
was  iodi^KMed  about  that  tima  But  the  principal  cause  of  the  tklay 
was,  that  he  was  of  his  own  mere  motioD,  no  less  indupoaed  to  thoM 
pieces  making  Ihdr  qipearance  in  English  at  all  j  *  and  iIhs  not  out  of 
HI  will  to  Mr  Rousseau,  or  good  will  to  Ml  Hume,  neither  of  iriiieh  hs 
erer  saw,  or  spoke  to,  in  his  life ;  but  really  out  of  regard  to  the  charac- 
ter  and  reputation  of  a  man,  whose  genius  he  «'<"''™*,  and  wboae  w<nka 
he  had  translated :  well  kno^ng  the  publication  of  such  squabbles  could 
.  do  Mr  Rousseau  no  good  in  the  c^inion  of  the  more  judidous  and  sen- 
able  part  of  mankind.  With  r«^ard  to  the  tnnsUtum  of  the  narratiTe  of 
his  maimer  of  living  at  Montmorency,  I  never  saw  it  till  it  was  actually 
printed,  when  Mr  Becket  put  it  into  my  bonds,  and  I  fianklj  told  Urn 
that  I  thou^t  It  a  THy  unseasonable,  puerile  affidr,  and  could  by  no 
means  serve  to  adTauce  Mr  Rousseau's  estimation  in  the  eyes  of  the  pub- 
lie  It  was  certainly  of  great  importance  to  the  good  people  of  England, 
to  know  how  Mr  Rouaaeau  amused  lilm«jlf  seven  OT  cs^t  years  ago  at 
Montmimncy,  that  he  cooked  his  own  broth,  and  did  not  leave  it  to  the 
management  of  his  nurs^  for  Ten  she  should  have  a  better  dinner  than 

ed  in  that  narrative,  except  indeed  that  we  are  tc^  Mr  Rouiseau  I* 
a  moat  paaaicraate  admirer  of  vijlue,  and  that  his  eyes  always  sparkle  at  the 
bare  mention  of  that  word. — O  Virtue !  how  greatly  is  thy  name  j^tntU 
tutedl  And  how  fiur,  irom  the  teeth  outward,  are  thy  nominal  votaries  t. 
^En^M  Trantlalor. 

*  For,  BO  &r  w^e  the  booksellers  from  intending  to  tupprtu  these 
pecea,  that  they  actually  reprinted  the  EVench-  edition  of  Peyrou'sX^ttert, 
and  published  it  in  London. 

VOL.  1.  k 
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ther  letters  also,  which  prohabl;  were  handed 
about  liOndoa;  till  at  length  I  employed  the 
credit  of  a  man  of  quality  and  merit,  to  insert 
a  declaration  of  the  imposture  in  the  public, 
papers.  In  this  declaration,  I  concealed  no 
part  of  my  extreme  concern,  nor  did  I  in  the 
least  disguise  the  cause. 

Hitherto  Mr  Hume  seems  to  have  walked  ia> 
darkness.  You  will  soon  see  him  appear  in 
open  day,  and  act  without  disguise.  Nothing 
more  is  necessary,  in  our  behaviour  towards 
cimning  people,  tban  to  act  ingenuously ;  soon- 
er or  later  they  will  infallibly  betray  them- 


'Wben  tlus  pretended  letter  from  the  King  of 
Prussia  was  first  published  in  London,  ]V&* 
Hume,  who  certainly  knew  that  it  was  ficti- 
tious, as  I  had  told  him  so,  yet  said  nothing  of 
the  matter,  did  not  write  to  me,  but  was  totally 
silent ;  and  did  not  even  think  of  making  any 
declaration  of  the  truth,  in  favour  of  his  absent 
friend.  *  It  answered  his  purpose  better  to  let 
the  report  take  its  course,  as  he  did. 

Mr  Hume  having  been  my  conductor  into 
England,  he  was  of  course  in  a  maimer  my 
patron  and  protector.  If  it  were  but  natural 
in  him  to  undertake  my  defence,  it  was  no  less 
so  tiiat,  when  I  had  a  public  prostestatlon  to 

*  No  body  could  paasibly  be  miUaken  with  r^ard  to  the  letter's  bang 
fictitioiU}  beadeaitmui  well  known  that  Mr  WxlpoU  wu  tlie  author  of 
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make,  I  should  have  addressed  myself  to  him. 
Having  already  ceased  writing  to  him,  f  how- 
ever, I  had  no  mind  to  renew  our  correspon- 
dence. I  addressed  myself  therefore  to  another 
person.  The  first  slap  on  the  face  I  gave  my' 
patron.    He  felt  nothing  of  it. 

In  saying  the  letter  was  fabricated  at  Paris, 
it  was  of  very  little  consequence  to  me  whe- 
ther it  was  understood  particularly  of  Irfr  d*- 
Alembert,  or  of  Mr  Walpole,  whose  name  he 
borrowed  on  the  occasion.  But  in  adding  that, 
what  afflicted  and  fore  my  heart  was,  the  im- 
postor had  got  his  accomplices  in  England ;  I 
expressed  myself  very  clearly  to  their  fiiend, 
who  was  in  London,  and  was  desirous  of  pas- 
sing for  mine.  For  certainly  he  was  the  only 
person  in  England,  whose  hatred'  could  afflict 
and  rend  my  heart.  This  was  the^  second  slap 
of  the  face  I  gave  my  patron.  He  did  not 
feel,  however,  yet. 

On  the  contrary,  he  maliciously  pretended 
that  my  affliction  arose  solely  from  the  publica- 
tion of  the  above  letter,  in  order  to  make  me 
pass  for  a  man  who  was  excessively  affected  by 
satire.  Whether  I  am  vain  or  not,  certain  it 
is  I  was  mortally  afflicted  j  he  knew  it,  and  yet 
wrote  me  not  a  word.  This  afiectionate  friend, 
who  had  so  much  at  heart  the  filling  of  my 
c 

f  Mr  Boussean  forgets  himself  here.  It  mu  but  a,  week  befgre  that 
be  wrote  me  a  Tery  biendJy  letter.  See  bu  letter  of  tlM29tb  of  ]tl<>n:l>-— 
HtHdiu. 
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purse,  gave  himself  no  trouble  to  think  my 
heart  was  bleeding  with  sorrow. 

Another  piece  appeared  soon  after,  in  the 
same  papers,  by  the  author  of  the  former,  and 
still  if  possible  more  cruel,  in  which  the  writer 
could  not  disguise  his  rage  at  the  reception  I 
met  with  at  Paris.  *  This  however  did  not  af- 
fect me ;  it  told  me  nothing  new.  Mere  libels 
may  take  their  course  without  giving  me  any 
emotion ;  and  the  inconstant  public  may  amuse 
themselves  as  long  as  they  please  with  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  not  an  afiair  of  conspirators,  who, 
bent  on  the  destruction  of  my  honest  fame,  are 
determined  by  some  means  or  other  to  effect  it. 
It  was  necessary  to  change  the  battery. 

The  afiair  of  the  pension  was  not  determin- 
ed. It  was  not  difficult,  however,  for  Mr  Hume 
to  obtain,  from  the  humanity  of  the  minister, 
and  the  genen^i^  of  the  King,  the  favour  of 
its  determination.  He  was  required  to  inform 
me  of  it,  which  he  did.  This,  I  must  confess, 
was  one  of  the  critical  moments  of  my  life. 
How  much  did  it  cost  me  to  do  my  duty  i  My 
preceding  engagements,  the  necessity  of  show- 
ing a  due  respect  for  the  goodness  of  the  Xing, 
and  for  that  of  his  minister,  together  with  the 
desire  of  displaying  how  far  I  was  sensible  of 
both ;  add  to  these  the  advantage  of  being 
made  a  little  more  easy  in  circumstances  in  the 

*  I  know  notbuig  of  thi*  pretended  blieL— Mr  Hvni. 
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decline  of  life,  suttouaded  as  I  was  by  enemies 
and  evils ;  in  fine,  the  embarrassment  I  was 
under  to  find  a  decent  excuse  for  not  accepting 
a  benefit  already  half  accepted ;  all  these  to- 
gether made  the  necessity  of  that  refusal  very 
difficult  and  cruel :  for  necessary  it  was,  or  I 
should  have  been  one  of  the  meanest  and 
basest  of  mankind  to  have  voluntarily  laid  my- 
self under  an  obligation  to  a  man  who  had  be< 
trayed  me. 

I  did  my  duty,  though  not  without  reluc- 
tance. I  wrote  immediately  to  General  Con- 
way, and  in  the  most  civil  and  respectful  man- 
ner possible,  without  giving  an  absolute  refusal, 
excusing  myself  from  accepting  the  pension 
for  the  present. 

Now,  Mr  Hume  had  been  the  only  negoci- 
ator  of  this  afeir,  nay  the  only  person  who  had 
spoke  of  it.  Yet  I  not  only  did  not  give  him 
any  answer,  though  it  was  he  who  wrote  to  me 
on  the  subject,  but  did  not  even  so  inuch  as 
mention  him  in  my  letter  to  General  Conway. 
-This  was  the  third  slap  of  the  Uux  I  gave  my 
patron,  which  if  he  does  not  feel,  it  is  certainly 
his  own  fault,  he  can  feel  nothing. 

My  letter  was  not  clear,  nor  could  it  be  so 
to  General  Conway,  who  did  not  know  the  mo- 
tives of  my  refusal ;  but  it  was  very  plain  to 
Mr  Hume,  who  knew  them  but  too  well.  He 
pretended  nevertheless  to  be  deceived  as  well . 
with  regard  to  the  cause  of  my  discontent,  as 
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to  that  of  my  declining  th6  pension ;  and,  in 
a  letter  he  wrote  me  on  the  occasion,  gave  me 
to  understand  that  the  King's  goodness  might 
be  continued  towards  me,  if  I  should  recon- 
sider the  a&ir  of  the  pension.  In  a  word,  he 
seemed  determined,  at  all  events,  to  remain  still 
my  patron,  in  spite  of  my  teeth.  You  will  i- 
magine.  Sir,  he  did  not  expect  my  answer ;  and 
he  had  none.  Much  about  this  time,  for  I  do 
not  know  exactly  the  date,  nor  is  such  preci* 
aion  necessary,  appeared  a  letter,  from  Mr  de 
.Voltaire  to  me,  with  an  English  translation, 
which  still  improved  on  the  original.  The  noble 
object  of  this  ingenious  performance,  was  to 
draw  on  me  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  the 
people,  among  whom  I  was  come  to  reside.  Z 
made  not  the  least  doubt  that  my  dear  patron 
was  one  of  the  instruments  of  its  publication  ; 
particularly  when  I  saw  that  the  writer,  in  en- 
deavouring to  alienate  from  me  those  who  might 
lender  my  life  ^reeable,  bad  omitted  the  name 
of  him  who  brought  me  over.  He  doubtless 
knew  that  it  was  superfluous,  and  that  with  re- 
gard to  him,  nothing  more  was  necessary  to  be 
said.  The  omission  of  his  name,  so  impoliticly 
forgot  in  this  letter,  recalled  to  my  mind  what 
Tacitus  says  of  the  picture  of  Brutus,  omitted 
in  a  funeral  solemnity,  viz.  that  every  body 
took  aotice  of  it,  particularly  because  it  was 
not  there. 

Mr  Hume  was  not  mentioned;  but  he  lives 
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and  converses  with  people  that  are  mentioned. 
It  is  well  known  his  fri^ids  kk  all  my  ene- 
mies ;  th«:«  are  abroad  such  people  asTronchIn, 
d'Alembert,  and  Voltaire  ;*  but  it  is  much  wwse 
in  London ;  for  here  I  have  no  enemies  but  what 
are  his  friends.  For  why,  indeed,  shodid  I  have 
any  other?  "Why  should  I  have  even  them  ?  f 
What  have  I  done  to  Lord  Littletoa,  %  whom  I 
don't  even  know  ?  What  have  I  done  to  "Mx 
Walpole,  whom  I  know  full  as  little  ?  What 
do  they  tmow  of  me,  except  that  I  am  unhap- 
py, and  a  friend  to  their  friend  Hume  ?  What 
can  he  have  said  to  them,  for  it  is  only  through 


*  I  have  nerer  been  to  happjr  m  to  peet  with  Mr  de  Voltaire ;  be  mt^ 
iyiiimalhi  banoni  to  write  ise  a  letter  ^xiut  Aim  ye«n  ago.  Ab  t« 
Mr  Xronchin,  I  nera-  mw  Urn  in  mj  lifl^  nor  erv  Imi)  an;  tatimpaa- 
Aeace  mA  him,  OT  Mr  d'Alstnbert'i  fiiendihip,  indeed,  I  am  proud  to 
mike  a  boaat^ — Mr  Hmn. 

t  Why  indeed?  except  that  Mmuble  pectin  Bn^M^  anaTow  t« 
aSbctalion  and  quac^cij.  llion  idio  see  and  de^dae  Iheae  most  in  Mr 
Honneau,  arenat,howeTi9',  hiaramuM;  petb^n,  if  he  could  be  thought 
to  thinlc  so,  tbe;  an  hii  beat  and  tnieet  frieoda. — fa^iiA  TVoiuIatar. 

i  Mr  Ttoniirnii,  le^ng  Uie  letter  aililj  nwl  to  ^™  in  the  name  of  Vol* 
taire  adrerliKd  in  the  public  pi^>ei>,  wrote  to  Mr  DsTenpt^  who  was 
thm  in  Londoiv  to  desire  he  would  bring  it  him.  I  told  Mr  Darenpoit 
tlut  the  printed  capj  wa*  very  fiKilt^,  bat  that  I  would  aik  of  Iitnd  Lit- 
tleton B  manuBcript  copy,  which  wbi  cORent  Ttns  is  nifBdent  to  make 
Mr  RoanoHi  conclude  that  Loid  Utileton  U  his  mortal  enemy,  and  my 
Intimate  &i«ad  j  and  tttat  we  are  in  a  eoeapaoj  againat  bim.  He  ought 
iMher  to  hna  conclndad,  AM  tha  (ainled  copy  eonld  not  cone  baa  ■» 
— MrHoKB. 

Hie  piece  abore  mentioned  wu  diown  to  the  TnaulaUr  be&n  ila 
pobticatieci.  Mid  many  absurd  Ubcrtica  taken  willl  the  original  ptnnted  out 
acid  cennired.  At  wlucb  time  ibeze  did  not  apptmt,  ftom  the  paitiea  ctau 
earned  in  it,  that  Mr  Hume  could  have  the  least  hand  in,  at  ecvld  bme 
known  iBj  thing  cit  the  edition. — Engtmh  Trmulator- 
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him  they  know  any  thing  of  me  ?  I  can  teiy 
,  well  imagine,  that,  Considering  the.  part  he.  has 
to  play,  he  does  not  unmask  himself  to  every 
body ;  for  then  he  would  be  disguised  to  no- 
body. I  can  very  well  imaging  that  he  does 
not  spei^  of  me  to  General  Conway  and  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  as  he  does  in  his  private 
conversations  with  Mr  Walpole,  and  his  secret 
correspondence  with  Mr  d'Alembert.  But  let 
any 'one  .discover  the  clue  that  hath  been  un- 
ravelled since  my  arrival  in  London,  and  it  will 
easify  be  seen  whether  Mr  Hume  does  not  hold 
the  principal  thread. 

At  length  the  moment  arrived  in  which  it 
was  "thought  proper  to  strike  the  great  blow, 
the  efiect  of  which  was  prepared  for  by  a  fresh 
satirical  piece  put  in  the  papers.  *  Had  there 
remained  in  me  the  least  doubt,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  have  harboured  it  after  per- 
using this  piece,  as  it  contained  facts  unknown 
to  any  body  but  Mr  Hume ;  ex^^rated,  it  is 
true,  in  order  to  render  them  odious  to  the 
public. 

It  is  said  in  this  paper  that  my  door  was 
opened  to  the  rich,  and  shut  to  the  poor. 

■  I  have  runec  leen  this  piece,  neitber  before  nor  (Aet  its  publication ; ' 
nor  has  it  come  to  the  knowledge  of  *aj  bod;  to  yrbom  I  baie  qioken  ot 
it— MrHnm. 

The  frantlatiir,  iriio  hai  beoi  sttentiTe  to  merj  tlnng  dut  hat  comn 
out  fivm,  or  abont  Ur  Rouraeau,  knowtalBO  nothing  of  this  piece.  Wb; 
did  not  tSi  Roniiean  mention  particularlj'  in  what  paper,  and  yrbiea  it 
appealed? — JEn^tA  Traiutatvr. 
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Pray,  who  knows  when  my  door  was  open  or 
shut,  except  Mr  Hume,  with  whom  I  lived, 
and  by  whom  every  body  was  introduced  that 
I  saw?  I  will  except  one  great  personage, 
whom  I  gla^y  received  without  knowing  him, 
and  .whom  I  should  still  have  more  gladly  re- 
ceived if  I  had  known  him.  It  was  Mr  Hume 
who.told  me  his  name  when  he  was  gone  ;  on 
which  information,  I  was  really  chagrined,  that, 
as  he  deigned  to  mount  up  two  pair  of  stairs, 
he  was  not  received  in  the  first  floor.  As  to 
the  poor,  I  have  nothing  to  say  about  the  mat- 
ter. I  was  constantly  desirous  of  seeing  less 
company  ;  but  as  I  was  unwilling  to  displease 
imy  one,  I  suffered  myself  to  be  directed  in  this 
a^r  altogether  by  Mr  Hume,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  receive  every  body  he  introduced  as  well 
as  I  could,  without  distinction,  whether  rich  or 
poor.  It  is"  said  in  the  same  piece  that  I  re- 
ceived my  relations  very  coldly,  not  to  sa^  any 
thing  worse.  This  general  charge  relates  to  my 
having  once  received,  with  some  indifference, 
the  only  relation  I  have,  out  of  Geneva,  and 
that  in  the  presence  of  Mr  Hume.  *  It  must 
necessarily  be  either  Mr  Hume  or  this  relation 
who  furnished  that  piece  of  intelligence.  Now, 
my  cousin,  whom  I  have  always  known  for  a 
friendly  relation  and  a  worthy  man,  is  incapa- 

■  I  WW  not  present  when  Mr  Rouweau  tcc^Ted  his  cousin.  I  obly 
juM  saw  lliem  afterwutU  together  for  about  ■  minute  on  the  ten«ce  ia 
Buckingham  Street.— Hr  Hnu. 
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ble  of  furnishing  materials  for  public  satires 
gainst  me.  Add  to  this,  that  his  situation  in 
life  confining  him  to  the  conversation  of  per- 
sons in  trade,  he  has  no  connection  with  men 
of  letters  or  paragraph  writers,  and  still  less 
with  satirists  and  libellers  ;  so  that  the  article 
could  not  come  from  htm.  At  the  worst,  can 
I  help  imagining  that  Mr  Hume  must  have  en- 
deavoured to  take  advant^e  .of  what  he  said, 
and  construed  it  in  favour  of  his  own  purpose? 
It  is  not  improper  to-  add,  that,  after  my  rup- 
ture with  Mr  Hume,  I  wrote  an  account  of  it 
to  my  cousin. 

In  fine,  it  is  said  in  the  same  paper  that  I  am 
apt  to  change  my  friends.  No  great  subtlety 
is  necessary  to  comprehend  what  this  reflection 
is  preparative  to. 

But  let  us  distinguish  facts.  I  have  preserv- 
ed some  very  valuable  and  solid' friends  for 
twenty-five  to  thirty  years.  I  have  others 
whose  friendship  is  of  a  later  date,  but  no  less 
valuable,  and  which,  if  I  live,  I  may  preserve 
still  longer.  I  have  not  found,  indeed,  the 
same  security  in  general  among  those  friend- 
ships I  have  made  with  men  of  letters.  I  have 
for  this  reason  sometimes  changed  them,  and 
shall  always  change  them  when  they  appear 
suspicious ;  for  I  am  determined  never  to  have 
friends  by  way  of  ceremony ;  I  have  them  only 
with  a  view  to  show  them  my  aflection. 

If  ever  I  was  fully  and  clearly  convinced  of 
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miy  thing,  I  am  so  convinced  that  Mr  Hume 
fiimisbed  the  materials  for  the  above  paper. 

But  what  is  still  moi-e,  I  have  not  only  that 
absolute  conviction,  but  it  ie  very  clear  to  me 
that  Mr  Hume  intended  I  should :  For  how 
can  it  be  supposed  that  a  man  of  his  subtlety 
should  be  so  imprudent  as  to  expose  himself 
thus,  if  he  had  not  intended  it  ?  "What  was  his 
design  in  it  ?  Nothing  is  more  clear  than  this. ' 
It  was  to  raise  my  resentment  to  the  highest 
pitch,  that  he  might  strike  the  blow  he  was 
preparing  to  give  me  with  greater  eclaJ:.  He 
knew  he  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  put  me 
in  a  passion,  and  I  should  be  guilty  of  a  num- 
ber of  absurdities.  We  are  now  arrived  at  the 
critical  moment  which  is  to  show  whether  he 
reasfmed  well  or  ill. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  ail  the  presence  of 
miud,  all  the  phlegm  and  resolution  of  Mr 
Hume,  to  be  able  to  take  the  part  he  hath  ta- 
ken, after  all  that  has  passed  between  us.  In 
the  embarrassment  I  was  under  in  writing  to 
General  Conway,  I  could  make  use  only  of  ob- 
scure expressions,  to  which  Mr  Hume,  in  qua- 
hty  of  my  friend,  gave  what  interpretation  he 
pleased.  Supposing,  therefore,  for  he  knew  very 
well  to  the  contrary,  that  it  was  the  circumstance 
of  secrecy  which  gave  me  uneasiness,  he  obtained 
the  promise  of  the  General  to  endeavour  to  re- 
'  move  it ;  but  before  any  thing  was  done,  it  was 
previously  necessary  to  know  whether  I  would 
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accept  of  the  pension  without  that  condition, 
in  order  not  to  expose  his  Majesty  to  a  sec<md 
refusal. 

This  was  the  decisive  moment,  the  end  and 
object  of  all  his  labours.  An  answer  was  re- 
quired :  he  would  have  it.  To  prevent  effec- 
tually indeed  my  n^lect  of  it,  he  sent  to  Mr 
Davenport  a  duplicate  of  his  letter  to  me; 
and,  not  content  with  this  precaution,  wrote 
me  word,  in  another  billet,  that  he  could  not 
possibly  stay  any  longer  in  London  to  serve 
me.  I  was  giddy  with  amazement  on  reading 
this  note.  Never  in  my  life  did  I  meet  with 
any  thing  so  unaccoimtable. 

At  length  he  obt^ed  from  me  the  so  much 
desired  answer,  and  began  presently  to  triumph. 
In  writing  to  Mr  Davenport,  he  treated  me.  as 
a  monster  of  brutality  and  ingratitude.  But 
he  wanted  to  do  still  more.  He  thinks  his 
measures  well  taken ;  no  proof  can  be  made 
to  appear  against  him.  He  demands  an  ex- 
planation :  he  shall  have  it,  and  hei%  it  is. 

That  last  stroke  was  a  masterpiece.  He  him- 
self proves  every  thing,  and  that  beyond  re- 

ply-  :.  .  ;   . 

I  will  suppose,  though  by  way  of  impossibi- 
lity, that  my  complaints  against  Mr  Hume  ne- 
ver reached  his  ears ;  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
them ;  but  was  as  perfectly  ignorant  as  if  he 
had  held  no  cabal  with  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  them,  but  had  resided  all  the 
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while  in  China.  *  Yet  the  behaviour  passings 
directly  between  us ;  the  last  striking  words 
which  I  said  to  him  in  London ;  the  letter  which 
followed  replete  with  fears  and  anxiety;  my 
persevering  silence  still  more  expressive  than 
words  i  my  public  and  bitter  complaints  with 
regard  to  the  letter  of  Mr  d' Alembert ;  my  let- 
ter to  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  did  not  write 
to  me,  in  answer  to  that  which  Mr  Hume  wrote 
to  me  himself,  and  in  which  I  did  not  mention 
him ;  and  in  fine  my  refusal,  without  deigning 
to  address  myself  to  him,  to  acquiesce  in  an  af- 
fair which  he  had  managed  in  my  favour,  with 
my  own  privity,  and  without  any  opposition  on 
my  part ;  all  this  must  have  spoken  in  a  very 
forcible  manner,  I  will  not  say  to  any  per- 
son of  the  least  sensibility,  but  to  every  man  of 
common  sense. 

Strange  that,  after  I  had  ceased  to  correspond 
with  him  for  three  months,  when  I  had  made 
no  answer  to  any  one  of  his  letters,  however 
important  the  subject  of  it,  surrounded  with 
both  public  and  private  marks  of  that  afilic- 
tion  which  his  infidelity  gave  me ;  a  man  of  so 
enlightened  an  understanding,  of  so  penetrating 
a  genius  by  nature,  and  so  dull  by  design, 
.  should  see  nothing,  hear  nothing,  feel  nothing, 


■  How  w«  it  po*nble  fo'  me  to  gaeaM  at  lucli  dnmerical  ni^icloin  ? 
lit  DaienpoTt,  the  only  person  of  my  acquamtance  who  then  saw  Mr 
BouMedu,  aanires  me  that  he  was  foteoij  ignonuit  of  them  bimaeltl— 
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be  moved  at  nothing' ;-  but,  without  one  word 
of  complaint,  justification,  or  explanation,  con- 
tinue to  give  me  the  most  pressing  marks  of  bis' 
good  will  to  serve  me,  in  spite  of  myself  ?  He 
wrote  to  ine  affectionately,  that  he  could  not 
stay  any  longer  in  Jjondon  to  do  me  service,  as 
if  we  had  agreed  that  he  should  stay  there  for 
that  purpose !  This  blindness,  this  insensibili- 
ty, this,  perseverance,  are  not  in  nature;  they 
must  be  accounted  for,  therefore,  from  other 
motives.  Let  us  set  this  behaviour  in  a  still 
clearer  light ;  for  this  is  the  decisive  point. 

Mr  Hume  must  necessarily  have  acted  in  this 
a&ir,  either  as  one  of  the  first  or  last  of  man- 
kind. There  is  no  medium.  It  remains  to  de- 
termine which  of  the  two  it  hath  been. 

Could  Mr  Hume,  after  so  many  instances  of 
disdain  on  my  part,  have  still  the  astonishing^ 
generosity  as  to  persevere  sincerely  to  serve 
me  ?  He  knew  it  vtas  impossible  for  me  to  ac- 
cept his  good  offices,  so  long  as  I  entertain- 
ed for  him  such  sentiments  as  I  had  conceived. 
He  had  himself  avoided  an  explanation.  So 
that  to  serve  me  without  justifying  himself, 
wotvld  have  been  to  render  his  services  useless ; 
this  therefore  was  no  generosity.  If  he  sup- 
posed that  in  such  circumstances  I  should  have 
accepted  his  services,  he  must  have  supposed 
me  to  have  been  an  infamous  scoundrel.  It 
was  then  in  behalf  of  a  man  whom  he  supposed 
to  be  a  scoundrel,  that  he  so  warmly  solicited  a 
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pension  from  his  Majesty.     Cah  uiy  thing  he 
supposed  more  extravagant  ? 

But  let  it  he  supposed  that  Mr  Hume,  con- 
stantly pursuing  his  plan,  should  only  have  said 
to  himself,  This  is  the  moment  for  its  execu- 
tion ;  for,  hy  pressing  Rousseau  to  accept  the 
pension,  he  will  he  reduced  either  to  accept  or 
refuse  it.  If  he  accepts  it,  with  the  proofs  I 
have  in  hand  gainst  him,  I  shall  he  able  onn- 
pletely  to  disgrace  him :  if  he  refuses,  after 
having  accepted  it,  he  will  have  no  pretext,  but 
must  give  a  reason  for  such  refusal.  This 
is  what  I  expect ;  if  he  accuses  me,  he  is  ruin- 
ed. 

If,  I  say,  Mr  Hume  reasoned  with  himself  in 
this  manner,  he  did  what  was  consistent  with  his 
plan,  and  in  that  case  very  natural ;  indeed  this 
is  the  only  way  in  which  his  conduct  in  this  af- 
fair can  be  explained,  for  upon  any  other  sup- 
position it  is  inexplicable :  if  this  be  not  de- 
monstrable, nothing  ever  was  so.  The  critical 
situation  to  which  he  had  now  reduced  me,  re- 
recalled  strongly  to  my  mind  the  four  words  I 
mentioned  above ;  and  which  I  heard  htm  say 
and  repeat,  at  a  time  when  I  did  not  compre- 
hend their  full  force.  It  was  the  first  night  aS 
ter  our  departure  from  Paris.  We  slept  in  the 
same  chamber,  when,  during  the  night,  I  heard 
him  several  times  cry  out  with  great  vehemence, 
in  the  French  language,  Je  ttens  J,  J.  Rousseau. 
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*  I  have  you,  Rousseau.  *  I  know  not  whether 
he  was  awake  or  asleep.  * 

The  expression  was  remarkable,  coming  from 
a  man  who  is  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
French  language,  to  be  mistaken  with  regard 
to  the  force  or  choice  of  words.  I  took  these 
words,  however,  and  I  could  not  then  take 
them  otherwise  than  in  a  fevourable  sense : 
notwithstanding  the  tone  of  voice  in  which  thiey 
were  spoken,  was  still  less  favourable  than 
the  expression.  It  is  indeed  impossible  for  me 
to  give  any  Idea  of  it ;  but  it  corresponds  ex- 
actly with  those  terrible  looks  I  have  before 
mentioned.  At  every  repetition  of  them  I  was 
seized  with  9  shuddering,  a  kind  of  horror  I 
could  not  resist,  though  a  moment's  recollec- 
tion restored  me,  and  made  me  smile  at  my  ter- 
ror. The  next  day  all  this  was  so  perfectly 
obliterated,  that  I  did  not  even  think  of  it  dur- 
ing my  stay  in  London,  and  its  neighbourhood. 
It  was  not  till  my  arrival  in  this  place,  that  so 
many  things  have  contributed  to  recall  these 
words  to  my  mind;  and  indeed  recall  them  every 
moment. 

These  words,  the  tone  of  which  dwells  on. 
my  heart,  as  if  I  had  but  just  heard  them ; 


r  for  ereiy  thing  I  nu;  uf  in  117  sleep,  and  much 
n^wther  or  not  I  dream  in  Frendi.  But  pra;,  ai  Ifr 
not  knoiT  whether  I  vu  asleep  or  awske  when  I  pro- 
[iced  those  terrible  words,  wilh  such  a  terrible  Tcnce,  how  is  he  cer- 
that  be  Umielf  wm  well  awake  when  be  beard  tbam  ?—Mt  Hdmi. 
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tlM>3e  long  and  fatal  looks  so  frequently  cast  on 
me  ;  the  patting  me  on  the  back,  with  the  re- 
petition of  O,  my  dear  Sir,  in  answer  to  my  sus- 
picions of  his  being  a  traitor  i  all  this  afiects  me 
to  such  a  degree,  after  what  preceded,  that 
this  recollection,  had  I  no  other,  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  any  reconciliation  or  return 
of  confidence  between  lis ;  not  a  night  indeed  - 
passes  over  my  bead,  but  I  think  I  bear,  Bous^ 
feau,  I  have  you,  ring  in  my  ears  as  if  be  bad 
just  pi-onounced  them* 

Yes,  Mr  Hmne,  I  know  you  hceoe  we ;  but 
that  only  by  mere  externals :  you  have  me  in 
the  public  opinion  and  judgment  of  mankind. 
You  have  my  reputation,  and  perhaps  my  se- 
'  curity,  to  do  with  as  you  will.  The  general 
prepossession  is  in  your  favour ;  it  will  be  very 
easy  for  you  to  make  me '  pass  for  the  monster 
you  have  begun  to  represent  me ;  and  I  already 
see  tbe  barbarous. exultation  of  my  implacable 
enemies. .  The  public  will  no  longer  spare  me. 
Without  any  farther  examination,  every  body 
is  on  tbe  side  of  those  who  have  conferred  ffu 
vours ;  because  each  is  desirous  to  attract  tbe 
same  good  offices,  by  displaying  a  sensibility  of 
the  obligation.  I  foresee  readily  tbe  conscr 
quences  of  all  this,  particularly  in  tbe  country 
to  which  you  have  ctMiducted  mej  and  where, 
being  without  friends,  and  an  utter  stranger  to 
every  body,  I  lie  almost  entirely  at  your  mercy. 
The  sensible  part  of  mankind*  however,  will 
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comprehend  that  I  must  be  so  fax  from  seeking 
this  a£&ir,  tliat  nothing  more  disagreeable  or 
terrible  could  possibly  hare  happened  to  me  in 
my  present  situation.  They  will  perceive  that 
nothing  but  my  invincible  aversion  to  all  kind 
of  falsehood,  and  the  possibility  of  my  professing 
a  regard  for  a  person  who  bad  forfeited  it»  could 
have  prevented  my  dissimulation,  at  a  time 
when  it  was  on  so  many  accounts  my  interest. 
But  the  sensible  part  of  mankind  are  few, 
nor  do  they  make  the  greatest  noise  in  the 
world. 

Yes,  Mr  Hiune,  you  haoe  me  by  all  the  ties  of 
this  life ;  but  you  have  no  power  over  my  pro- 
bity or  my  fortitude,  which,  being  independent 
either  of  you  or  of  mankind,  I  will  preserve  in 
spite  of  you.  Think  not  to  frighten  me  with 
the  fortune  that  awaits  me.  I  know  the  opini- 
ons of  mankind ;  I  am  accustomed  to  their  in- 
justice, and  have  learned  to  care  little  about  it. 
If  you  have  taken  your  resolution,  as  I  have 
reason  to  believe  you  have,  be  assured  mine  is 
taken  also.  I  am  feeble  indeed  in  body,  but 
never  possessed  greater  strength  of  mind. 

Mankind  may  say  and  do  what  they  will,  it  is 
of  little  consequence  to  me.  What'  is  of  con- 
sequence, however,  u,  that  I  should  end  as  I 
have  begun ;  that  I  should  continue  to  preserve 
my  ingenuousness  and  integrity  to  the  end, 
whatever  may  happen ;  and  that  I  should  have 
no  cause  to  reproach  myself  either  with  meaa- 
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ness  in  adversity,  or  insolence  in  prosp^ity. 
Whatever  disgrace  attends,  or  misfortune 
threatens  me,  I  am  ready  to  meet  tbenl.  Though 
I  am  to  be  pitied,  I  am  much  less  so  than  you» 
and  all  the  revenge  I  shall  take  on  you  is,  to 
leave  you  the  tormenting  consciousness  of  be* 
ing  obliged,  in  spite  of  yourself,  to  have  a  re- 
spect for  the  unfortunate  person  you  have  op- 


In  closing  this  letter,  I  am  surprised  at  my 
having  been  able  to  write  it.  If  it  were  pos- 
sible to  die  with  grief,  ev&cy  line  was  sufficient 
to  kill  me  with  sorrow.  Every  circumstance 
of  the  afiair  is  equally  incomprehensible.  Such 
conduct  as  yours  hath  been,  is  not  in  nature : 
it  is  contradictory  to  itself,  and  yet  it  is  demon- 
strable to  me  that  it  has  been  such  as  I  con- 
ceive. On  each  side  of  me  there  is  a  bottom.- 
less  abyss !  and  I  am  lost  in  one  or  the  other. 

If  you  are  guilty,  I  am  the  most  unfortunate 
of  mankind ;  if  you  are  innocent,  I  am  the 
most  culpable.  *  You  even  make  me  desire  to 
be  that  contemptible  object.  Yes,  the  situa- 
tion to  which  you  see  me  reduced,  prostrate  at 
your  feet,  crying  out  for  mercy,  and  doing  every 
thing  to  obtain  it ;  publishing  aloudjny  own  no- 
worthiness,  and  paying  the  most  explicit  ho- 
mage to  your  virtues,  would  be  a  state  of  joy 


*  And  dod  h  d^end  on  an  ^,  •fter  all  Mr  R'l  pg«itiT«  oenrictiim, 
M>d  abaoluM  demonttratioDs  J—Et^it/i  IVanifator- 
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and  cordial  effusion,  after  the  grievous  state  of 
restraint  and  mortification  iDto  which  you  have 
plunged  me.  I  have  but  a  word  more  to  say. 
If  you  are  guilty,  write  to  me  no  more  ;  it 
would  be  superfluous,  for  certainty  you  could 
not  deceive  me.  If  you  are  innocent,  justiiy 
yourself.  I  know  my  duty  ;  I  love,  and  shall 
always  love  it,  however  difficult  and  severe. 
There  is  no  state  of  abjection  that  a  heart,  not 
formed  for  it,  may  not  recover  from.  Once,  a- 
gaia,  I  say,  if  you  are  innocent,  deign  to  justi- 
iy yourself;  if  you  are  not,  adieu  for  ever. 
J.J.R. 

'  I  hesitated  some  time  whether  I  should 
make  any  reply  to  this  strange  memorial.  At 
length  I  determined  to  write  Mr  Rousseau  the 
following  letter. 

MR  HUME  TO  MR  ROUSSEAU. 

LitU-ttrtet,  LtketUr-Jieldi,  July^/2d,  1766. 

am, 

I  SHALL  only  answer  one  article  of  your 
Icmg  letter :  it  is  that  which  regards  the  con- 
versation between  us  the  evening  before  your 
deptuture.  Mr  Davenport  had  ima^ned  a 
good  natured  artifice,  to  make  you  believe  that 
a  retour  chaise  had  offered  for  Wooton  ;  and  I 
believe  he  made  an  advertisement  be  put  in  the 
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papers,  in  order  the  better  to  deceive  you.  Hii 
purpose  was  (Inly  to  save  you  sojne  expenses  iik 
the  journey,  which  I  thought  a  laudahle  pro- 
ject ;  though  I  had  no  band  either  in  contriv- 
ing or  conducting  it.  You  entertained,  how, 
ever,"  suspicions  of  his  design,  while  we  were 
sitting  alone  by  my  fireside  ;  and  you  reproach> 
ed  me  with  concurring  in  it.  I  endeavoured  to 
.pacify  you,  and  to  divert  the  discourse ;  but  to 
•no  purpose.  You  sat  sullen,  and  was  either  si- 
lent, or  made  me  very  peevish  answers.  At 
Jast  you  rose  up,  and  took  a  turn  or  two  about 
the  room;  when  all  of  a  sudden,  and  to  my 
great  surprise,  you  clapped  yourself  on  my 
■knee,  threw  your  arms  about  my  neck,  kissed 
-me  with  seeming  ardour,  and  bedewed  my  &ce 
with  tears.  You  exclaimed,  '  My  dear  friend, 
can  you  ever  pardon  this  folly !  After  all  the  ' 
pains  you  have  taken  to  serve  me,  after  the 
numberless  instances  of  friendship  you  have 
given  me,  here  I  reward  you  with  this  ill 
.  humour  and  suUenness,  But  your  forgiveness 
of  me  will  be  a  new  instance  of  your  friend-' 
ship ;  and  I  hope  you  will  find  at  bottom,  that 
my  heart  is  not  unworthy  of  it. ' 

I  was  very  much  afiected,  J.  own ;  and  I  be- 
lieve, there  passed  a  very  tender  scene  between 
us.  You  added,  by  way  of  compliment,  that 
though  I  had  many  better  titles  to  recom- 
mend me  to  posterity,  yet  perhaps  my  uncom- 
mon attachment  and  friendship  to  a  poor  un- 
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happy  persecuted  man,  would  not  altogether 
be  overlooked.  ' 

This  iacident,  Sir,  wai  somewhat  remark- 
able ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  either  you  or  I 
could  so  soon  have  foi^t  it.  But  you  have 
had  the  assurance  to  tell  me  the  story  twice  in 
a  manner  so  different,  or  rather  so  opposite,  that 
when  I  persist,  as  I  do,  in  this  account,  it  ne- 
cessarily ff^lows,  that  either  you  or  I  am  ajiar. 
You  imagine,  perhaps,  that  because  the  inci- 
dent passed  privately  without  a  witness,  the 
question  will  lie  between  the  credibility  of  your 
assertion  and  of  mine.  But  you  shall  not  have 
this  advEuit^e  or  disadvantage,  whichever 
you  are  pleased  to  term  it.  I  shall  produce  a- 
gainst  you  other  proo&,  which  will  put  the  mat- 
ter beyond  controversy. 

First,  You  are  not  aware,  that  I  have  a  let- 
ter under  your  hand,  which  is  totally  irrecon- 
cilable with  your  account,  and  confinns  mine.* 

Secondly,  I  told  the .  story  the  next  day,  or 
the  day  ailer,  to  Mr  Davenport,  with  a  friend- 
ly view  of  preventing  any  such  good  natured 
artifices  for  the  future.  He  surely  remembers 
it. 

Thirdly,  As  I  thought  the  story  much  to 
your  honour,  I  told  it  to  several  of  my  Iriends 

■  That  of  the  2Sd  of  Matd^  whkfa  b  antbrij  car£al ;  aai  pnmi 
tbM  Mr  Boiuseau  had  nercr,  till  that  moment,  ent^tidned,  ot  ml  lout 
diicOTeied  &e  smallest  suspujon  against  me.  Iliere  is  also  in  the  same 
letter,  a  peevidi  passage  about  the  bira  of  a  rhaiae^— Mf  Huxi. 
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here.  I  even  wrote  it  to  Mde.  de  Boufflers  at 
Paris.  I  believe  no  one  will  imagine,  that  I  was 
pr^taring  beforehand  an  apology,  in  case  of  a 
rupture  with  you ;  whicfa,~of  all  human  events, 
I  should  then  have  thought  the  most  incredible, 
especially  as  we  were  separated  almost  for  ever, 
aod  I  still  continued  to  reader  you  the  most  es- 
sential services. 

Fourthly,  The  story,  as  I  tell  it,  is  consistent 
and  rational :  there  is  not  common  sense  in  your 
account.  What !  because  sometimes,  when  ab- 
sent in  thought,  I  have  a  fixed  look  or  stare, 
you  suspect  me  to  be  a  traitor,  and  you  have 
the  assurance  to  tell  me  of  such  black  and  ridi- 
culous suspicions  !  Are  not  most  studious  men 
(and  many  of  them  more  than  I)  subject  to  such 
reveries  or  fits  of  absence,  without  being  ex- 
posed to  such  suspicions?  You  do  not  even 
pretend  that,  before  you  left  London,  you  bad 
any  other  solid  grounds  of  suspicion  against 
me. 

I  shall  enter  into  no  detail  with  regard  to 
your  letter :  the  other  articles  of  it  are  as  much 
without  foundation  as  you  yourself  know  this 
to  be.  I  shall  only  add,  in  general,  that  I  en- 
joyed about  a  month  ago  an  uncommon  plea- 
sure, when  I  reflected,  that  through  many  diffi- 
culties, and  by  most  assiduous  care  and  pains, 
I  had,  beyond  my  most  sanguine  expectations, 
provided  f<»-  your  repose,  honour  and  fortune. 
But  I  soon  felt  a  very  sensible  uneasinesswben 
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I  found  that  you  had  wantonly  and  voluntarily 
thrown  away  all  these  advantages,  and  was  he- 
come  the  declared  enemy  of  your  repose,  for- 
tune, and  honour :  I  cannot  be  surprised  after 
this  that  you  are  my  enemy.  Adieu,  and  for  _ 
ever.    I  am,  Sir,  yours, 

D.  H. 

To  all  these  papers,  I  need  only  subjoin  the 
following  letter  of  Mr  Walpole  to  me,  which 
proves  how  ignorant  and  innocent  I  an)  of  the 
whole  matter  of  the  King  of  Prussia's  letter. 


&IB  WALPOLE  TO  MR  HUME. 

Arlin^lon  Street,  Jul^  ^ih,  1760. 

I  CANNOT  be  precise  as  to  the  time  of  my 
writing  the  King  of  Prussia's  letter,  but  I  do 
assure  you,  with  the  utmost  truth,  that  it  was 
several  days  before  you  left  Paris,  and  before 
Rousseau's  ariival  there,  of  which  I  can  give 
you  a  strong  proof;  for  I  not  only  suppressed 
the  letter  while  you  staid  there,  out  of  delicacy 
to  you,  but  it  was  the  reason  why,  out  of  deli- 
cacy to  myself,  I  did  not  go  to  see  him,  as  you 
often  proposed  to  me ;  thinking  it  wrong  to  go 
and  make  a  cordial  visit  to  a  man,  with  a  let- 
ter in  my  pocket  to  laugh  at  him.  You  are  at 
full  liberty,  dear  Sir,  to  make  use  of  what  I 
say  in  your  justification,  either  to  Rousseau  <h: 
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any  body  else.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  have 
you  blamed  on  my  account :  I  have  a  hearty 
contempt  of  Rousseau,  and  am  perfectly  indif- 
ferent what  any  body  thinks  of  the  matter.  If 
there  is  any  fault,  which  I  am  far  from  think- 
ing, let  it  lie  on  me.  No  parts  can  hinder  my 
laughing  at  their  possessor,  if  he  is  a  moimte- 
bank.  If  he  has  a  bad  and  most  ungrateful 
heart,  as  Rousseau  has  shown  in  yoiu:  case,  in- 
to the  bargain,  he  will  have  my  scorn  likewise, 
as  he  will  of  all  good  and  sensible  men.  You 
may  trust  your  sentence  to  such,  who  are  as  re- 
spectable judges  as  any  that  have  pored  over- 
ten  thousand  more  volumes. 

Yours  mo^t  sincerely, 

H.W. 

Thus  I  have  gi\en  a  narrative,  as  concise  as 
possible,  of  this  extraordinary  afiair,  which  I 
am  told  has  very  much  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  public,  and  which  contains  more  unex- 
pected incidents  than  any  other  la  which  I  was 
ever  engird.  The  persons  to  whom  I  have 
shown  the  original  papers  which  authenticate 
the  whole,  have  differed  very  much  in  their 
opinion,  as  well  of  the  use  I  ought  to  make  of 
them  as  of  Mr  Rousseau's  present  sentiments 
and  state  of  mind.  Some  of  them  have  main- 
tained that  he  is  altogether  insincere  in  hi$ 
quarrel  with  me,  and  his  opinion  of  ray  guilt, 
and  tha^  the  whole  pfoceeds  from  that  exces- 
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sive  pride  which  fonns  the  basis  of  his  charac- 
ter, and  which  leads  him  both  to  seek  the  eclat 
of  refusing  the  King  of  England's  bouDty»  and. 
to  shake  ofi'  the  intolerable  burthen  of  an  obli-  ' 
gation  to  me,  by  every  sacrifice  of  honour, 
truth,  and  friendship,  as  veil  as  of  iater^t. 
They  found  their  sentiments  on  the  absurdity 
of  that  first  supposition  on  which  be  gronnds 
bis  anger,  viz.  that  Mr  "Walpole's  letter,  wluob 
he  knew  bad  been  every  where  dispersed  botb. 
in  Paris  and  London,  was  given  to  the  press 
by  me ;  and  as  this  supposition  is  contrary  to 
oomnion  sense  on  the  one  hand,  and  not  sup* 
ported  even  by  the  pretence  of  the  slightest 
probability  on  the  other,  they  conclude,  that  it 
never  had  any  weight  even  with  the  person 
himself  who  lays  hold  of  it.  They  confirm 
their  sentiments  by  the  number  of  fictions  and 
lies  which  he  employs  to  justify  his  anger ;  fic- 
tions with  regard  to  points  in  which  it  is  im- 
possible for  him  to  be  mistaken.  They  also 
remark  his  real  cheerfulness  and  gaiety,  amidst 
the  deep  melancholy  with  which  he  pretended 
to  be  oppressed ;  not  to  mention  the  absurd 
reasoning  which  runs  through  the  whole,  and 
on  which  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  rest 
bis  conviction.  And  though  a  very  important 
interest  is  here  abandoned,  yet  money  is  not 
universally  the  chief  object  with  mankind :  va. 
nity  weighs  farther  with  some  men,  particular- 
ly with  this  philosopher ;  and  the  very  osten-. 
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tetion  of  refusing  a  pensirai  from  the  King  of 
£Dgland— ^n  ostentation  which,  with  regard  to 
other  Princes,  he  has  often  sought — might  be 
of  itself  a  sufficient  motive  for  hb  present  con- 
duct. 

There  are  others  of  my  fnends  who  regard 
this  whole  aFair  in  a  more  compassionate  light, 
ajid  consider  Mr  Rousaeau  as  an  object  rather 
of  pity  than  of  anger.  They  suppose  the  same 
domineering  pride  and  ingratitude  to  be  the 
basis  of  his  character ;  but  they  are  also  will- 
ing to  believe  that  his  brain  has  received  a 
sensible  shock,  and  that  his  judgment,  set  a- 
float,  is  carried  to  every  side,  as  it  is  pushed  by 
the  current  of  his  humours  and  of  bis  passions. 
The  absurdity  of  his  belief  is  no  proof  of  its 
insincerity.  He  imagines  himself  the  sole  im- 
portant being  in  the  universe :  he  fancies  all 
mankind  to  be  in  a  combination  against  him : 
bis  greatest  benefactor,  as  hurting  him  most,  is 
the  chief  object  of  his  animosity :  and  though 
he  supports  all  his  whimsies  by  lies  and  fic- 
tions, this  is  so  frequent  a  case  with  wicked 
«ien,  who  are  in  that  middle  state  between  so- 
ber reason  and  total  frenzy,  that  it  needs  ^ve 
no  surprise  to  any  body. 

I  own  that  I  am  much  inclined  to  this  latter 
opinion ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  I  question 
whether,  in  any  period  of  his  life,  Mr  Rous- 
seau was  ever  more  in  his  senses  than  he  is  at 
present.    The  former  brilliancy  of  his  gemus^ 
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and  his  great  talents  for  nriting',  are  bo  proof 
of  the  contrary.  It  is  an  old  remark,  that  great 
wits  are  near  allied  to  madness ;  and  even  in 
those  frantic  letters  which  he  has  wrote  to  me, 
there  are  evidently  strong  traces  of  his  wonted 
genius  and  eloquence.  He  has  frequently  told 
me  that  he  was  composing  his  memoirs,  iii 
which  justice  should  he  done  to  his  own  cha^ 
racter,  to  that  of  his  friends,  and  to  that  of  his 
enemies ;  and  as  Mr  Davenport  informs  me, 
that,  since  his  retreat  into  the  country,  he  has 
heen  much  employed  in  wiiting,  I  have  reason 
to  conclude  that  he  is  at  present  finishing  that 
undertaking.  Nothing  could  he  more  unex- 
pected to  me  than  my  passing  so  suddenly 
irom  the  class  of  his  friend  to  that  of  his  ene- 
mies i  but  this  transition  being  made,  I  niust 
expect  to  be  treated  accordingly  ;  and  I  own 
that  this  reflection  gave  me  some  anxiety.  *  A 
work  of  this  nature,  both  from  the  celebrity  of 
the  person,  and  the  strokes  of  eloquence  inter- 
spersed, would  certainly  attract  the  attention 
of  the  world ;  and  it  might  be  published  either 
after  my  death,  or  after  that  of  the  author.  In 
the  former  case,  there  would  be  nobody  who 
could  tell  the  stoiy,  or  justify  my  memory.  la 
the  latter,  my  apology,  wrote  in  opposition  to 


•  In  hi]  UUer  of  (he  22d  or  March,  he  flatten  me  indirectly  with  the 
figure  I  am  to  make  in  hig  Memoirs.  Id  that  of  the  S3d  of  June,  hf 
tbmteiu  me.    TfaeM  iri  proofi  how  nmch  he  b  in  earmtt, 
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a  dead  person,  would  lose  a  great  deal  of  its 
authenticity.  For  tbis  reason,  I  have  at  pre- 
sent collected  the  whole  story  into  one  Narra- 
tive, that  I  may  show  it  to  my  friends,  and  at 
any  time  have  it  in  my  power  to  make  what- 
ever use  of  it  they  and  I  should  think  proper. 
I  am,  and  always  have  been,  such  a  lover  of 
peace,  that  nothing  but  necessity,  or  very  for- 
cible reascHis,  could  have  obliged  me  to  give  it 
to  the  public. 

*  Perdidi  berteficittm,  Numquid  tpue  comecravimus 
ptrdidisse  not  dicimmf  Iriter  consecrata  beneficium 
est ;  etiam  si  male  responditf  bene  collatum.  Non  est 
ille  qualem  speravimus ;  tmus  nos  quales  fuimus,  ei  dis' 
similet.' 

Skmica  ds  Bnnncni,  u*.  tii.  CAr.  £9, 
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{Addreaed  to  the  French  EdUors.) 

It  is  with  the  greatest  surprise  I  learn,  from 
Mr  Hume,  that  Mr  Rousseau  accuses  me  of 
being  the  author  of  the  ironical  letter  address- 
ed to  him,  in  the  public  papers,  under  the  name 
of  the  King  of  Prussia.  Every  body  knows, 
both  at  Paris  and  London,  that  such  letter  was 
written  by  Mr  Walpole ;  nor  does  he  disown 
it.  He  acknowledges  only  that  he  was  a  little 
assisted,  ia  regard  to  the  style,  by  a  person  he 
does  not  name,  and  whom  perhaps  he  ought  to 
name.  As  to  my  part,  on  whom  the  public 
suspicions  have  fallen  in  this  affair,  I  am  not  at 
all  acquainted  with  Mr  Walpole.  I  don't  even 
believe  I  ever  spoke  to  him  ;  having  only  hap- 
pened to  meet  once  occasionally  on  a  visit.  I 
have  not  only  had  not  the  least  to  do,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  letter  in  ques- 
tion, but  could  mention  above  a  hundred  per- 
sons, among  the  friends  as  well  as  enemies  of 
Mr  Rousseau,  who  have  heard  me  greatly  dis- 
approve of  it  J  because,  as  I  said,  we  ought 
not  to  ridicule  the  unfortunate,  especially  when 
they  do  us  no  harm.  Besides,  my  respect  for 
the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the  acknowledgments 
I  owe  him,  might,  I  should  have  thought,  have 
persuaded  Mr  Rousseau  that  I  should  not  have 
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taken  such  a  liberty  with  the  nune  of  that 
Prince,  though  in  pleasantry. 

To  this  I  shall  add,  that  I  never  was  an  ene- 
my to  Mr  Kousseau^  either  open  or  secret,  as 
he  pretends ;  ^and  I  defy  him  to  produce  the 
least  proof  of  my  having  endeavoured  to  injure 
him  in  any  shape  whatever.  I  can  prove  to 
the  contrary,  by  the  most  respectable  wit- 
nesses, that  I  have  always  endeavoured  to  ob- 
lige him,  whenever  it  lay  in  my  power. 

As  to  my  pretended  secret  correspondence 
with  Mr  Hume,  it  is  very  certain  that  we  did 
not  begin  to  write  to  each  other  till  about  five 
or  six  months  after  his  departure,  on  occasion 
of  the  quarrel  arisen  between  him  and  Mr 
Rousseau,  and  into- which  the  latter  thought 
proper  unnecessarily  to  introduce  me. 

I  thought  this  declaration  necessary  for  my 
own  sake,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  truth,  and 
in  regard  to  the  situation  of  Mr  Rousseau.  I 
sincerely  lament  his  having  so  little  confidence 
in  the  probity  of  mankind,  and  particularly  in 
that  of  Mr  Hume. 

•D'Alemdert. 
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fViU,  in  the  first  persoot  as  /  vdll  vdoUc,  vie  "will  valk, 
d^wesses  the  inteDtion  or  resolution  of  the  person,  a- 
long  with  the  future  event :  In  the  second  and  third 
person,  as,  you  wiUf  he  will,  tkey  siill,  it  expresses  the 
future  action  or  event,  without  comprehending  or  ex- 
cluding the  volition. 

Shall,  in  the  first  person,  whether  singular  or  plural, 
e^ressess  the  future  action  or  event,  without  exclud- 
ing or  comprehending  the  intention  or  resolution :  But 
in  the  second  or  third  person,  it  marks  a  necessity,  and 
commonly  a  necessi^  proceeding  from  the  person  who 
q>eaks ;  as,  he  shtdl  walk,  you  shall  repenfil. 

These  variations  seem  to  have  proceeded  from  s 
politeness  in  the  English,  who,  in  speaking  to  others, 
or  of  others,  made  use  of  the  term  on'2/,  which  implies 
volition,  even  where  the  ^ent  may  be  the  subject  of 
necessity  and  constraint.  And  in  speaking  of  them- 
selves, made  use  of  the  term  thaH,  which  implies  ctm- 
strain^  even  though  the  event  may  be  the  object  of 
choice. 

Wot^d  and  thoi^d  are  conjunctive  moods,  subject  to 
the  same  rule ;  only,  we  may  observe,  (hat  in  a  sen- 
tence, where  there  is  a  condition  exprest,  and  a  con- 
sequence of  that  condition,  the  former  always  requires 
shoiid,  and  the  latter  waid,  m  the  second  uid  third 
persons;  to,  if  he  thaiidfaUf  he  mx^d  break  his  leg, 
&c. 
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These  is  the  plural  of  this  .■  those  of  that.  The  for- 
mer/therefore,  expresses  what  is  near :  the  latter,  what 
is  more  remote.  As,  in  these  lines  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham, 

"  Philoaophen  and  poeta  Tainly  Btrore, 
"  In  ereiy  age,  the  lunpiBh  maw  to  move. 
"  But  THosB  were  pedants  if  compared  with  tbkse, 
"  Who  knew  not  only  to  instract,  hut  please." 
Where  a  relative  is  to  follow,  and  the  subject  has 
not  been  mentioned  immediately  before,  those  is  always 
required.     Those  observations  vihich  he  made-     Those 
kingdoms  "which  Alexander  conquered. 

In  the  verbs,  which  end  in  t,  or  te,  we  frequently 
omit  ed  in  the  preterperfect  and  in  the  participle ;  as, 
he  (^erate,  it  "was  cultivate.  Milton  saysj  in  thought 
more  elevate ;  but  he  is  the  only  author  who  uses  th^t 
expression. 

Notice  shou'd  not  be  used  as  a  verb.  The  proper 
phrase  is  take  notice.  Yet  I  find  Lord  Shaflesbury 
uses  notic'd,  the  participle :  And  unnotic'd  is  very 
common. 

Hinder  to  do,  is  Scotch.  The  English  phrase  is,  hinder 
from  doing.  Yet  Milton  says,  Hindered  not  Satan  to 
pervert  the  mind.     Book  IX. 


BCOTCH.  EKGLISH. 

Conform  to  Conformable  to 

Friends  and  acqnuntancea  Frien^  and  Bcqnaintmice  - 

Maltreat  Abiise 

Advert  to  Attend  ta 

Proven,  improven,  ^iproven.     Pro/d,  improv'd,  approv'd  ~ 

Pled  Pleaded 

Incarcente  Imprison 
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TeartopiecM 

Tear  in  pieces 

Dmnk,  nm 

Dranlc,  rui 

Freeh  weather 

Open  weather 

Tender 

Sickly 

Intbeloi^nm 

At  long  run 

Contented  himsdf  with 

Ti8  &  qneetioii  if 

Tw  a  question  iriiethar 

CivUity 

With  child  to  a  mail 

With  child  by  a  mw 

Ont  of  haad 

Presently 

Simply  imposaible 

Absolutely  impoanbh 

Aparic 

An  encloBnra 

In  time  coming 

In  time  to  come 

Nothing  else 

No  other  thing 

Mind  it 

Remember  it 

Denuded 

Dirested 

Severak 

Several 

Some  better 

Anent 

Witbr^atdto 

Allenariy 

SoUly 

Alongst.      Yet   the   EngUa 

aay  both  amid,   amidst,  «<' 

Along 

mong,  and  unongat 

Evenly 

Even 

As  I  ahaU  answer 

I  protest  or  declare 

Cause  him   do  it.      Yet  'tis 

good  Enfftuh  to  say,  make 

Caxae  him  to  do  it 

him  do  it 

Marry  upon 

Many  to 

Learn 

Teach 

There,  where 

Thither,  whither 

Effectuate.  This  word  in  .H^ 

Effect 

luh  mema    to  effect  nith 

pains  and  difficulty. 
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SCOTCH. 

ENGLISH. 

Awiigtl.  Y.l-|Ugooii««f- 

ACwpontOT 

IMutty.x  whedwiighl 

Dsliiiict 

Decesit 

Erite 

Aroid 

Pmwithdiild 

Miscairy 

NctODI 

NotorioM 

To  TOlt  it 

To  be  withoBt  a  thing,  even 
though  it  be  not  deairable 

To  be  djfficiijted 

To  be  pwszlod 

Rebntad 

^ 

DiBCouraged  by  rejrabw 

FoTordiiury 

Usually 

TUnkdume 

ABham'd 

la  faToon  of 

In  Hvota  of 

Dnbiely 

^__. 

DonbtMnew 

Pnjui^ 

© 

Hurt 

Compete 

Heritabte 

Hereditary 

Toremeod 

To  remedy 

Baoldot 

Banker 

Adchceaptoof 

Produce  »  proof 

Sap«ph. 

Sniphia 

For&nltnie 

Forfeitare 

In  no  event 

In  no  cue 

Common  soldien 

Private  men 

Bi^  with  a  man 

Great  with  a  man 

Bygone 

I^st 

Debitor 

Debtor 

Eieemcd 

Exempted 

Yeaeniglit 

Last  night 

Big  CO.. 

Greatcoat 

A  chimney 

A  grate 

Interest 

Good  arninment 

AmiMing 

Mi-mi.g 

To  condeicend  upon 

To  specify 
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SCOTTCISHS. 


iCOTCH. 

To  extiDguiah  bd  obligation 
To  depone 
A  GomfJitneDt 
To  iiHiiure  M  a  man 
To  be  angry  at  a  man 
To  Bend  an  errand 
To  fnmub  goods  to  him 
'  To  open  up 
Thveydide,  Herodot,  Suebm, 

Bnttcr  and  bread 
Pepper  and  rinegar 
P^>er,  pen  and  ink 
Readily  , 

OnsmddeD 
Aa  ewvtltmw 
Fcr  my  rftaie. 

Rather  dnne  to  buy  aa  sell 

Deduce 

Lo(&'t  arts  the  trindow 

A  -pretty  enongfa  girl 

'lis  a  week  since  he  left  this 

Come  in  to  the  fire 

To  take  off  a  new  coat 

Ahriae 

Cut  out  his  hair 

Oy  him 

To  get  a  stomal^ 
Vacance 


To  forbid 

To  cancel  an  obUgation 

To  depose 

A  present 

To  inquire  of  a  man 

To  be  ai^Ty  with  a  man 

To  send  off  an  enand 

To  fnniish  him  with  goe^ds 

To  opot,  or  lay  open 

Tkuofdidet,  Htrodolut,  Sue- 

tOHMt 

Bread  and  butter 

Vinegar  and  pepper 

Pen,  ink  and  paper 

Probably 

Of  a  sudden 

As  I  erer  saw 

For  my  part 

Fail 

Radm  chnse  to  buy  than  sell 

Deduct 

Look't  out  at  the  window 

A  pretty  girl  enon^ 

'Tie  a  week  nnce  he  Mt  Uiis 

place 
Come  near  the  fire 
To  make  np  a  new  suit 
Always 

Cutoff  his  hair 
Call  him 

To  dun,  to  ask  payment 
To  get  ut  appetite 
Vacation 
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sara  temporum  felicitas,   ubl  sentibe,   q.vje  vu.is; 
xt  qvm  sehtias,  dicbrb  licet. 

Tacitus. 
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ADVEB  nSEMENT. 

Mr  design  in  the  present  Work  is  sufficiently  exj^ined 
in  the  Introduction.  The  reader  must  otdy  observe,  that . 
all  the  subjects  Ihaoe  there  planned  out  to  myself  are  wA 
treated  in  these  two  volumes.  Hie  su^ects  of  the  Under- 
standing and  Passions  make  a  complete  chain  (^reason- 
ing ^  thanselves  ,■  and  I  icas  wiUing  to  take  adoantage 
qfthis  natwal  dtmsiont  in  order  to  try  the  taste  o/*  the 
Public,  jyi  have  the  good  fortune  to  meet  mith  success, 
I  shall  proceed  to  the  examination  of  Morals,  Politics, 
and  Criticism,  which  "will  complete  this  Treatise  of  Ht^ 
man  Nature.  The  approbation  of  the  Public  J  consider 
as  the  greatest  reward  ^mif  labours;  but  am  determined 
to  regard  its  Judgment,  ixAateoer  it  be,  asm/  best  in- 
struction. 
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tKTRODUCTION, 


-N  OTHiNQ  is  more  usual  and  more  natural  for  tliose^ 
who  pretend  to  discover  any  thing  new  to  the  world  in 
philosophy  and  the  sciences,  than  to  insinuate  the 
praises  of  their  own  systems,  by  decrying  all  those 
which  have  been  advanced  before  them.  And  indeed 
were  they  content  with  lamenting  that  ignorance,  which 
we  still  lie  under  in  Uie  most  import^it  questions  that 
can  come  before  the  tribunal  of  human  reason,  there 
are  few,  who  have  an  acc^umiitance  with  the  sciences, 
that  would  not  readily  agree  with  them.  'Tis  easy  for 
one  of  judgment  aiid  learning,  to  perceive  the  weak 
foundation  even  of  those  ^sterns,  which  have  obtained 
the  greatest  credit,  and  have  carried  their  pretensions 
highest  to  accurate  and  profound  reasoning.  I^inci- 
ples  taken  upon  trust,  consequences  lamdy  deduced 
from  them,  want  of  coherence  in  the  part^  and  of  evi- 
dence m  the  whole,  these  are  every  where  to  be  met 
with  in  the  systems  of  the  most  eminent  philosophers, 
and  seem  to  have  drawn  disgrace  upon  philosophy  it- 
selC 

Nor  is  there  required  such  profound  knowledge  to 
discover  the  present  imperfect  condition  of  the  sciences, 
but  even  the  rabble  without  doors  may  judge  from  the 
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noise  and  clamour  which  they  hear,  that  aH  goes  not 
well  within.  There  is  nothing  which  is  not  fhe  sub- 
ject of  debate,  and  in  which  men  of  learning  are  not  of 
contrary  opinions.  The  most  trivial  question  escapes 
not  our  controversy,  and  in  the  most  momentous  we 
are  not  able  to  ffve  any  certain  decision.  Disputes 
are  n\ultiplied,  as  if  every  thing  was  uncertiun.  Amidst 
all  this  bustle,  'tis  not  reason  which  carries  the  prize, 
but  eloquence ;  and  no  mmt  needs  ever  despair  of  gain- 
ing  proselytes  to  the  most  extravagant  hypothesis,  wW 
has  art  enough  to  represent  it  in  any  favourable  so- 
lonrs.  The  victoiy  is  not  gained  -by  the  men  at  arms, 
w^omanage  the  pike  and  th«  sword,  but  by  Aetrnmpet- 
ers,  drummers,  aaid  mnsicians  of  the  army. 

^om  henco,  in  my  opinion,  arises  that  common  pre- 
judice agnhist  metaphysical  reasonings  of  al!  kindsy 
even  amongst  those  who  proless  themselves  scholars, 
sod  have  a  just  value  for  every  other  part  of  literature. 
By  metaphjsital  reasonings,  they  do  not  understand 
those  on  any  particular  branch  of  science,  but  every 
kind  of  argument  which  is  any  way  abstruse,  and  re- 
quires some  attention  to  be  comprehended.  We  have 
wo  crften  lost  our  labour  in  su<^  researches,  tltat  we  com- 
monly reject  them  whhont  hesitation,  and  resolve,  if 
we  must  for  ever  be  a  prey  to  errors  and  dehis^s, 
Aat  they  shatf  at  least  be  natural  and  entertauung; 
And,  indeed,  nothing  but  tiie  most  determined  scepti- 
cism, along  with  a  great  degree  of  indolence^  can  jus- 
tify this  aversion  to  metaphysics.  For,  if  truth  be  at 
aH  wi^in  iti&  reach  of  homan  capacity,  'tis  certain  it 
must  lie  very  deep  and  abstruse ;  and  to  h<^e  we  shall 
arrive  at  It  without  pains,  while  the  greatest  geniuses 
bave  failed  with  the  utmost  puns,  must  certainly  be 
esteemed  sufficiency  vain  and  presumptuous.     I  pre- 
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teitd  ta  nd  SfieK  Ad^^lage  hi  the  philb^libjr  I  ad  gtSH^ 
io  uhibld;  abd  wbdld  bsteenl  Et  tt  Strong  pre^nipddh 
Bgmnst  it,  Were  It  so  *ery  easy  arid  obvloHfe; 

"tli  endent,  tiiai  liit  the  sciericed  hft^e  8  i-elation, 
greater  or  less;  to  hnmati  niltute  i  and  that,  faoiriiTer 
*ide  ray  of  them  may  seem  to  fiin  ftoni  H,  thej^  still 
teturti  bock  by  btie  ptiSsi^  or  anotberj  E'^eti  ^UBi- 
Umiicsi  Ifdtarid  Phtlhtophyi'atid  ifdt^id  BHtgion,  io^ 
fai  some  jh^Aswe  dejteildtuit  bri  the  scieilcci  W  TAitit } 
tttnCe  they  tie  tliider  the  cognitzaniia  of  Oien,-  aiid  «te 
jadged  of  by  then*  ;()o^r3  and  fiiciilties.  "Us  tttiptef^ 
slUe  to  tell  what  diaag^  and  improronritHs  ^c!  riiig!h 
make  in  these  sciences  ti-era  we  thoroiigWy  accfuaiiifeH 
with  the  extadt  and  force  of  hitman  ondefstanding,  IcfiB 
conld  expl^  the  natbre  of  the  ideas  we  employ,  ariS 
of  the  operations  we  perform  in  dot  reasonings.  Arid 
these  itoproTement^  ore  die  more  to  be  hoped  fcr  Hi 
nataral  rtl^on,  as  It  is  fiot  conient  with  iflstrnttfrig  Ha 
m  the  nature  of  snpetior  poWefs,  bnt  carries  its  view^ 
fitithet,  to  thm'  dispositioil  towards  tis,  and  oiir  dtiti^ 
towards  them  \  and  eonsequently,  we  ourselres  are  not 
only  the  beings  that  reason,  but  also  oiie  61  ^d  6^ 
ject^  concerning  ^^ch  we  reason^ 

I^  therefore,  the  sdences  of  inathemAtics,  ntl^ral 
philosophy,  and  natural  rdigion^  have  such  a  depen<^- 
ence  on  die  knowledge  of  man,  what  may  be  expected 
in  the  other  sciences,  whose  connexion  with  hrimah  ni^  ' 
ture  is  more  close  and  intimate?  llie  sole  end  df 
logic  is'  to  explain  the  principles  and  operations  of  our 
reasoning  facolty,  and  the  nature  of  onr  ideas  j  morslb 
o^nd  criticism  regard  our  tastes  and  sendments ;  and  - 
politics  Consider  men  as  united  in  society,  and  depend- 
ent on  each  other.  In  these  four  Sciences  of  Logit, 
Morais,  Criticim,  and  Potifksj  is  comprdnnded  ^- 
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most  every  thiag  which  it  can  any  way  import  us  to  he 
acquunted  with,  Or  which  can  tend  either  to  the  im- 
provement or  ornament  of  the  human  mind. 

Here  then  is  the  only  expedient,  from  which  we  can 
hope  for  success  in  our  philosophical  researches,  to 
leave  the  tedious  lingering  method,  which  we  have  hi- 
therto followed,  and,  instead  of  taking  now  and  then  a 
casde  or  village  on  the  frontier,  to  march  up  directly 
to  the  capital  or  centre  of  these  sciences,  to  human  na- 
ture  ijself ;  which  being  once  masters  of,  we  may  every 
where  else  hope  for  an  easy  victory.  From  this  sta- 
tion we  may  extend  our  conquests  over  all  those  scien- 
ces, which  more  intimately  concern  human  life,  and 
plBy  afterwards  proceed  at  leisure,  to  discover  more 
fuUy  those  which  are  the  objects. of  pure  curiosity. 
There  is  no  question  of  importance,  whose  decision  is 
not  comprised  in  the  science  of  man ;  and  there  is  none, 
which  can  be  decided  with  any  certmnty,  before  we 
become  acquainted  with  that  science.  In  pretending, 
therefore,  to  explain  the  principles  of  human  nature, 
we  in  effect  propose  a  complete  system  of  die  sciences, 
built  on  a  foundation  almost  entirely  new,  and  the  only 
one  upon  which  they  can  stand  with  any  security. 

And,  as  the  science  of  man  is  the  only  soUd  founda- 
tion for  the  other  sciences,  so,  the  only  solid  foundation 
we  can  give  to  this  science  itself  must  be  laid  on  expe- 
rience and  observation.  'Tis  no  astonishing  reflection 
to  consider,  that  the  application  of  experimental  philo- 
sophy to  moral  subjects  should  come  after  that  to  na- 
tural, at  the  distance  of  above  a  whole  century ;  since 
we  find  in  fact,  that  there  was  about  the  same  interval 
betwixt  the  origins  of  these  sciences ;  and  that,  reclton- 
ing  from  Thales  to  Socrates^  the  space  of  time  is  near- 
]y  equal  to  that  betwixt  my  Lord  Bacon  and  some  late 
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pliilosophers  *  in  England,  who  h&ve  begun  to  put  the 
,  science  of  man  on  a  new  footing,  and  have  engaged 
the  attention,  and  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  public 
So  true  it  is,  that  however  other  nations  may  rival  us 
in  poetry,  and  excel  us  in  some  other  agreeable  arts, 
the  improvements  in  reason  and  philosophy  can  only 
be  owing  to  a  land  of  toleration  and  of  liberty. 

Nor  ought  we  to  think,  that  this  latter  improvement 
in  the  science  of  man  will  do  less  honour  to  our  native 
country  than  the  former  in  natural  philosophy,  but 
ought  rather  to  esteem  it  a  greater  glory,  upon  account 
of  the  greater  importance  of  that  science,  as  well  as 
the  necessity  it  lay  under  of  such  a  reformation.  For 
to  me  it  seems  evident,  that  the  essence  of  the  mind 
being  equally  unknown  to  us  with  that  of  external  bo- 
dies, it  must  be  equally  impossible  to  form  any  notion 

.  of  its  powers  and  qualities  otherwise  than  from  careful 
and  exact  experiments,  and  the  observation  of  those 
particular  effects,  which  result  from  its  different  cir- 
cumstances and  situations.  And  though  we  must  en- 
deavour to  render  all  our  principles  as  universal  as  pos- 
sible, by  tracing  up  our  experiments  to  the  utmost, 
and  explaining  all  effects  from  the  simplest  and  fewest 
causes,  'tis  still  certtun  we  cannot  go  beyond  experi- 
ence ;  and  any  hypothesis,  that  pretends  to  discover 
the  ultimate  original  qualities  of  human  nature,  ought 

.  at  first  to  be  rejected  as  presumptuous  and  chimerical. 
I  do  not  think  a  philosopher,  who  would  apply  him- 
self so  earnestly  to  the  explaining  the  ultimate  princi- 
ples of  the  soul,  would  show  himself  a  great  master  in 
that  very  science  of  human  nature,  which  he  pretends 
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to  explainj  or  Very  knowing  in  what  is  n&inrall^  SatiS' 
bctory  to  the  mind  of  man.  Far  tiofhlrig  is  taJore  cer- 
tiun,  than  thdt  desp^r  has  almost  the  SJanle  effect  upon 
ns  with  enjojmenti  end  that  we  at6  no  sooner  afi~ 
■  quainted  with  the  impossibility  of  satis^^g  any  desire^ 
diatl  the  desire  itself  ranishes.  Whai  we  see^  thit 
we  have  arrived  at  the  utmost  extent  of  hitmiin  reason, 
we  sit  down  contented ;  though  wd  be  perfectly  satis- 
fied in  the  main  of  oni"  ignorance,  and  perceive  ibAt 
we  .can  give  no  reason  for  our  most  general  and  most 
refined  principles,  beside  our  experience  of  their  reali- 
ty ;  which  is  the  reason  of  die  mere  vulgar^  and  whdt 
it  required  no  study  at  first  to  have  discovered  for  the 
most  particular  and  most  extraordinary  phemmientn). 
And  as  this  impossibility  of  making  any  fitrther  pro- 
gress  is  enough  to  satisfy  &e  reader,  so  the  Irrtter  may 
derive  B  more  delicate  saUsfaction  from  the  free  coii- 
fession  of  his  ignorance,  and  from  bia  tinjdence  m 
avoiding  that  error,  into  which  so  many  have  fallen, 
of  imposing  Uieir  coi^ectures  and  hypotheses  on  th« 
world  for  the  most  certain  principles.  When  this  mu- 
tual contentment  and  satisfaction  can  be  obtained  be- 
twixt the  master  and  scholar,  I  know  ilot  what  more 
we  can  require  6f  our  phfldsophy. 

But  if  diis  impossibility  of  expUuning  idttmate  priii' 
ciples  should  be  esteemed  a  defect  in  the  science  of 
man,  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  it  id  a  defect  com- 
mon to  it  with  all  the  sciences,  and  oil  the  art^  in 
which  we  can  employ  ourselves,  whether  they  be  such 
as  are  cultivated  in  the  schools  of  the  philosophers,  or 
practised  in  the  shops  of  the  meanest  artisans.  l^Tode 
of  them  can  go  beyond  expeiieBce,  or  estaWish  any 
principles  which  ar6  Kot  founded  oB  Aat  antbority^. 
Moral  pbilosophyhas,  indeed,  tbiapecidiard£»tdvaiitage> 
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which  is  not  found  in  natural,  that  in  effecting  its  ex- 
periments, it  cannot  make  them  purposely,  with  pre- 
meditaticm,  and  after  sBcb  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  itself 
coDceming  every  particiilar  difficulty  which  may  arise. 
When  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  the  effects  of  one  body 
npon  another  in  any  utoation,  I  need  only  put  them  in 
that  situation^  and  observe  what  results  &om  it.  But 
should  1  endeavour  to  clear  up  after  the  same  manner 
any  doubt  in  moral  philosophy,  by  placing  myself  in 
the  same  case  with  that  which  I  consider,  'tis  evident 
this  reflection  and  premeditation  would  so  disturb  the 
(^eratioD  of  my  natural  principles,  as  must  render  it 
impossible  to  form  any  just  conclusion  from  the  phe- 
nomenon. We  must,  therefore,  glean  up  our  experi- 
ments in  this  science  from  a  cautious  observation  of 
human  life,  and  take  them  as  they  appear  in  the  com- 
mon course  of  the  world,  by  men's  behaviour  in  com- 
pany, in  affairs,  and  in  their  pleasures.  Where  expe- 
riments of  this  kind  are  judiciously  collected  and  com- 
pared, we  may  hope  to  establish  on  th^  a  science 
which  will  not  be  inferior  in  certunty,  and  will  be 
much  superior  in  udli^,  to  any  other  of  human  com- 
prehension. 
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or   IDEAS,    THEIR  ORIGIN,   COMPOSITION, 
HEJtION,    AND    ABSTRACTION. 
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OF  THE  ORIGIN  OF  OUR  IDEAS. 

Au  the  perc^tUns  of  the  hmnKa  uund  resolve  them-   sect. 
^eWe$  ijito  two  distinct  kinds,  which  I  shall  csU  im~  .^  '^. 
gr^ssiom  aqd  /(feiu.     TTie  difference  betwixt  these  con-    .of  *■ 
sijsts  in  the  ^gi^es  of  fcwce  and  Uvehness,  with  which '"^^'™ 
ij^j.  strike  ^oa  the  mind,  md  make  their  way  Into- 
(^  tho)J£^  9r  oomciouaness.     Those  perception^ 
■^bich  ^nter  with  most  force  and  violence,  we  may 
name  impressions  ,■  and,  under  this  nanie,  I  wwnpre- 
i^^pd  all  our  seAsatini?,  passions,  and  emotions,  as 
they  majce  their  first  appear^ce  in  the  soul.    By  ideas, 
X  mean  1;he  fajnt  images  of  these  in  thinking  and  rea* 
seo^g  t  such  as,  for  instanpe,  «re  all  the  perceptip&s 
^$i;it^  by  ^  preswit  dispourse,  excepting  only  those 
whi^ch  arise  firoQl  the  sight  and  toiich,  and  excepting 
i^  iljuni^diate  pleasifre  or  uneasiness  it  may  oc^a^on. 
\  t^Veve  it  will  not  b^  very  necessary  to  employ  many 
^Oldfl  ia,  explwii^  this  distjnjjtioiJ.     Every  one  o^ 
himself  wiU  resdily  perceive  the  difference  betwixt  feeU 
tag  and  thiukuig.     Hie  coounoti  degiieea  of  these  are 
e/foly  distinguished ;  ^ough  it  is  not  imposu.ble  bat,  in 
particular  in?tances^  they  may  very  nearly  approach  tft 
each  ofher.     Thus^  in  sleep,  in  a  fever,  in  madness, ' 
0r  in  any  very  violent  emotions  of  soul,  our  ideas  may 
jippEOach  t9  our  impressions :  a^  on  the  other  hand,  it 
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PART,    sometimes  happens,  that  our  impressions  are  eo  faint 

v_^  '     ,  and  low,  that  we  cannot  distinguish  them  from  om- 

Ofiduu,    ideas.     But,  notwithstanding  this  near  resemblance  in 

origin,     a  few  instances,  they  are  in  general  so  very  different, 

™"^f^that  no  one  can  make  a  scruple  to  rank  them  under 

distinct  heads,  and  assign  to  each  a  peculiar  name  to 

mark  the  difference.  " 

There  is  another  division  of  our  perceptions,  which 
it  will  be  convenient  to  observe,  and  which  extends 
itself  both  to  our  impressions  and  ideas.  This  divi- 
sion is  into  simple  and  complex.  Simple  perceptions, 
or  impressions  and  ideas,  are  such  as  admit  of  no  dis- 
tinction nor  separation.  The  complex  are  the  con- 
trary to  these,  and  may  be  distinguished  into  parts. 
Though  a  particular  colour,  taste  and  smell,  are  quali- 
ties all  united  together  in  this  apple,  'tis  easy  to  per- 
ceive they  are  not  the  same,  but  are  at  least  distin- 
guishable from  each  other. 

Having,  by  these  divisions,  given  an  order  and  ar- 
rangement to  our  objects,  we  may  now  apply  ourselves 
to  consider,  with  the  more  accuracy,  their  qualities 
and  relations.  The  first  circumstance  that  strikes  my 
eye,  is  the  great  resemblance  betwixt  our  impressions 
and  ideas  in  every  other  particular,  except  their  de- 
gree of  force  and  vivacity.  The  one  seem  to  be,  in 
a  manner,  the  reflection  of  the  other;  so  that  all 
the  perceptions  of  the  mind  are  double,   and  appear 

*  I  here  make  \ne  of  tbew  tenns,  injimium  and  idea,  >a  >  gouc  diC 
ferent  from  what  ii  usual,  and  I  hope  thia  liberty  will  be  alloved  me. 
Ferhsps  I  rather  restore  the  word  idea  to  its  original  Eense.  from  Trfaicb 
Mr  Locke  had  perverted  it,  in  making  it  stand  for  all  our  perceptioDB. 
By  the  term  of  inipression,  1  nould  not  be  understood  to  erpnaa  tbe 
manner  in  which  our  lively  pereeplioiiB  are  produced  in  the  soul,  but 
merely  the  percepiinns  IhemBelrOB;  For  which  therp  is  no  particular 
n^iuic,  eitht:r  iu  (lie  EhjjUbIi  or  any  oilier  language  that  I  know  of. 
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both  as  impressions  and  ideas.     When  I  shut  my  eyes,    8BCT. 
and  think  of  my  chamber,  the  ideas  I  form  are  exact  » ^       ■ 
representations  of  the  impressions  I  felt;  nor  is  there     Oftiu 
any  circumstance  of  the  one,  which  is  not  to  be  found     id«H. 
in  the  other.     In  running  over  my  other  perceptions, 
I  find  still  the  Bame  resemblance  and  representation. 
Ideas  and  impressions  appear  always  to  correspond  to 
each  other.     This  circumstance  seems  to  me  remark- 
able, and  engages  my  attention  for  a  moment. 

Upon  a  more  accurate  surrey  I  find  I  bare  been 
carried  away  too  &r  by  the  first  t^pearance,  and  that 
I  must  make  use  of  the  disUnclion  of  perceptions  into 
simple  and  complex,  to  limit  this  general  decision,  that 
ell  our  idgas  and  impressions  are  TesemUing.  I  ob- 
serve that  many  of  oar  complex  ideas  never  had  im- 
pressions that  correq>onded  to  them,  and  that  many 
of  our  complex  impressions  never  are  exactly  copied 
in  ideas.  I  can  ima^ne  to  myself  such  a  aty  as  the 
New  Jerusalem,  whose  pavement  is  gold,  and  waQs  are 
rubies,  though  I  never  saw  any  such.  I  have  seen 
Paris ;  but  shall  I  affirm  I  can  form  such  an  idea  of 
that  city,  as  will  perfectly  represent  all  its  streets  and 
houses  in  their  real  and  just  proportions  ? 

I  pero^ve,  therefore,  that  though  there  is,  in  gen&- 
ral,  a  great  r^iemblance  betwixt  our  cojitplex  impres- 
sions and  ideas,  yet  the  rule  is  not  universally  true, 
that  they  are  exact  copies  of  each  other.  We  may 
next  consider,  how  the  case  stands  with  our  simple 
perceptions.  After  the  most  accurate  examintiion  of 
which  I  am  capable,  I  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  rule 
here  holds  without  any  exception,  and  that  every  sim- 
ple idea  has  a  simple  impresnon,  which  resembles  it^ 
and  every  simple  impression  a  correspondent  idea. 
That  idea  of  red,  which  we  form  in  the  dark,  and  that 

VOL.    I..  B 
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PART  impresMon,  which  strikes  our  eyes  in  sunshiner  difl^r 
■t_^  '  /  only  in  degree,  not  in  natnre.  That  the  case  is  the 
Of  ideiui,  same  with  all  our  simple  impressions  and  idea^,  'tis 
origin,  impossible  to  prove  by  a  particular  enumeration  of 
oomi^^tion,  j^^^  j;^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^j^f^  himself  in  this  point  by 
running  over  as  many  as  he  pleases.  But  if  any  one 
should  deny  this  universal  resemblance,  I  know  no 
way  of  convincing  him,  but  by  desiring  him  to  show 
a  simple  impression  that  has  not  a  correspondent  idea^ 
or  a  simple  idea  that  has  not  a  correspondent  impres- 
sion. If  he  does  not  answer  this  challengte,  as  'tis 
cert^n  he  cannot,  we  may,  from  his  silence  and  our 
own  observation,  establish  our  conclusion. 

Thus  we  find,  that  aU  simple  ideas  Mid  impressions 
Tcsemble  each  other ;  and,  as  the  complex  are  formed 
from  them,  we  may  affirm  in  general,  that  these  two 
species  of  perception  are  exactly  correspondent.  Hav- 
ing discovered  this  relation,  which  reqinres  no  fardier 
examination,  I  am  curious  to  find  some  other  of  their 
qualities.  Let  us  consider,  how  they  stand  with  re- 
gard to  their  existence,  and  which  of  the  impressions 
and  ideas  are  causes,  and  which  effects. 

The  fiill  examinatioQ  of  this  question  is  the  subject 
of  the  present  treatise;  and,  therefore,  we  shall  here 
content  ourselves  with  establishing  one  general  propo- 
sition, T^al  all  our  simple  ideas  in  tkeir^rst  appear- 
ance,  are  derived  Jrom  simple  impressions,  -which  are 
correspondent  to  them,  and  ixhich  they  exactly  repre- 
sent. 

In  seeking  for  phenomena  to  prove  this  proposition, 
I  find  only  those  of  two  kinds ;  but,  in  each  kind  the. 
phenomena  are  obvious,  numerous,  and  conclusive. 
I  first  make  myself  certmn,  by  a  new  review,  of  wliot 
J  have  already  asserted,  that  every  simple  impression 
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IS  attended  with  a  cdrrespondent  idea,  and  every  sim-    SECT, 
pie  idea  with  a  correspondent  impression.     From  this  >  ^    ,^1 
Constat  conjunction  of  resembling  perceptions  I  im-    .Ofn» 
mediately  cohclucte,  that  there  is  a  great  connexion     v1«m. 
betwixt  our  correspondent  impressions  and  ideas,  and 
that  the  existence  of  the  one  has  a  considerable  in~ 
fluence  upon  that  of  the  other.     Such  a  constant  con- 
junction, in  such  an  infinite  number  of  instances,  can 
never  arise  Irom  chance ;  but  clearly  proves  a  depeU'* 
dence  of  the  impressions  on  the  ideas,  or  of  the  ideas 
on  the  impressions.     That  I  may  know  on  which  side 
this  dependence  lies,   I  consider  the  order  of  their 

^rst  appearance  I  and  find,  by  constant  experience,  that 
the  simple  impressions  always  take  the  precedence  of 
their  correspondent  ideas,  but  never  appear  in  the  con- 
toary  order.     To  give  a  child  an  idea  of  scarlet  or 

.  orange,  of  sweet  or  bitter,  \  present  the  objects,  or,  in 
other  words,  convey  to  him  these  impressions;  but 
proceed  not  so  absurdly,  as  to  endeavour  to  produce 
the  impressions  by  exciting  the  ideas.  Our  ideas, 
upon  their  appearance,  produce  not  their  correspon- 
dent impressions,  nor  do  we  percdve  any  colour,  or 
feel  any  sensation  merely  upon  thinking  of  them.  On 
the  other  hand  we  find,  that  any  impression,  either  of 
the  mind  or  body,  is  constantly  followed  by  an  idea, 
which  resembles  it,  and  is  only  different  in  the  degrees 
of  force  and  liveliness.  The  constant  conjunction  of 
our  resembling  perceptions,  is  a  convincing  prooi^  that 
the  one  are  the  causes  of  the  other ;  and  this  priori^ 
of  the  impressions  is  an  equal  proof,  that  our  impres- 
sions are  the  causes  of  our  ideas,  not  our  ideas  of  our 
impressions. 

To  confirm  this,  I  consider  another  plain  and  con-  ' 
vincing  phenomenon ;  which  is,  that  wherever,  by  any 
B  3 
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PART    accident,  the  faculties  which  pve  rise  to  any  ii 
t^       ,  sions  are  obstmcted  in  their  operations,  as  when  one 
Ofideu,   is  born  blind  or  deaf,    not  only  the  impressions  are 
„ri^     lost,  but  also  their  correspondent  ideas;  so  that  there 
"""'fc^''""'  never  appear  in  the  mind  the  least  traces .  of  either  of 
them.    Xor  is  this  only  true,  where  the  organs  of  sen- 
sation are  entirely  destroyed,  but  likewise  where  tbey 
have  never  been  put  in  action  to  produce  a  particular 
impression.     We  cannot  fonn  to  ourselves  a  just  idea 
of  the  taste  of  a  pine-apple,  without  having  actually 
tasted  it. 

There  is,  however,  one  contradictory  pheniHnenon, 
which  may  prove,  that  'tis  not  absolvtdy  impossible 
for  ideas  to  go  before  their  correspondent  impressions. 
I  believe  it  will  readily  be  allowed,  that  the  several 
distinct  ideas  of  colours,  which  enter  by  the  eyes,  or 
those  of  sounds,  which  are  conveyed  bjr  the  healing, 
are  really  different  from  each  other,  though,  at  the 
same  time,  resembling.  Now,  if  this  be  tme  of  di£fer- 
ent  colours,  it  must  be  do  less  so  of  tiie  different  ^ades 
of  the  same  colour,  that  each  of  than  produces  a  dis- 
tinct idea,  independent  of  the  rest  For  if  this  should 
be  denied,  'tis  possible,  by  the  continual  gradation  of 
shades,  to  run  a  colour  insensibly  into  what  is  most 
remote  from  it ;  and,  if  you  will  not  allow  any  of  the 
means  to  be  different,  you  cannot,  without  absurdiQr, 
deny  the  extremes  to  be  the  same.  Suppose^  there, 
fore,  a  person  to  have  enjoyed  his  sight  for  thir^  years, 
and  to  have  become  perfectiy  well  acquainted  with  co- 
lours of  all  kinds,  excepting  one  particular  shade  (£ 
blue,  for  instance,  wbich  it  never  has  been  his  fortune 
to  meet  with.  Let  all  the  different  shades  of  that  co- 
lour, except  that  single  oae,  be  placed  before  him,  de- 
scending gradually  from  the  deepest  to  the  Ughtest; 
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'tis  plain,  that  he  will  perceive  a  blank,  where  that    sect. 
shade  is  wanting,  and  will  be  sensible  that  there  is  a  >  ^        . 
greater  distance  in  that  place,  betwixt  the  contiguous    .Qf  dw 
colours,  than  in  any  other.     Now  I  ask,  whether  'tis  "^m."" 
possible  for  him,  from  his  own  imagination,  to  supply 
this  deficiency,  and  ruse  up  to  himself  the  idea  of  that 
particular  shade,  though  it  had  never  been  conveyed 
to  him  by  his  senses  ?     I  believe  there  are  few  but  will 
be  of  opinion  that  he  can ;  and  this  may  serve  as  a 
proo^  that  the  simple  ideas  are  not  always  derived 
from  the  correspondent  impressions;  though  the  in- 
stance is  so  particular  and  singular,  that  'tis  scarce 
worth  our  observing,  and  does  not  merit  that,  for  it 
alone,  we  should  alter  our  general  maxim. 

But,  besides  this  exception,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
remark,  on  this  head,  that  the  principle  of  the  priority 
of  impressions  to  ideas,  must  be  understood  with  an- 
other limitation,  viz.  that  as  our  ideas  are  images  of 
our  impressions,  so  we  can  form  secondary  ideas, 
which  are  images  of  the  primary,  as  appears  from  this 
very  reasoning  concerning  them.  This  is  not,  proper- 
ly speaking,  an  exception  to  the  rule  so  much  as  an 
explanation  of  it.  Ideas  produce  the  images  of  them- 
selves in  new  ideas ;  but  as  the  first  ideas  are  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  impressions,  it  still  remains  true, 
that  all  our  simple  ideas  proceed,  either  mediately  or 
immediately,  from  their  correspondent  impressions. 

This,  then,  is  the  first  principle  I  establish  in  the 
science  of  human  nature;  nor  ought  we  to  despise  it 
because  of  the  simplicity  of  its  appearance.  For  'tis 
remarkable,  that  the  present  question  concerning  the 
precedency  of  our  impressions  or  ideas,  is  the  same 
with  what  has  made  so  much  noise  in  other  terms, 
vhen  it  has  been  disputed  whether  there  be  auy,  innate 
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PART    ideas,  or  whether  all  ideas  be  derived  from  s^satiod 
v^       J  and  reflection.     We  may  observe,  that  in  order  to 
Of  i^u.   prove  the  ideas  of  extension  and  colour  not  to  be  in- 
origiD,     nate,  philosophers  do  nothing  but  show,  that  they  are 
coin^  ion,  pQjjygjgj  jjy  gyj,  senses.     To  prove  the  ideas  of  passioo 
and  desire  not  to  be  innate,  they  observe,  that  we  have 
a  preceding  experience  of  these  emotions  in  ourselves^ 
Now,  if  we  carefully  examine  these  arguments,  we  shall 
find  that  they  prove  nothing  but  that  ideas  are  preced- 
ed by  other  more  lively  perceptions,  from  which  they 
are  derived,  and  which  they  represent.     I  hope  this 
clear  stating  of  the  question  will  remove  all  disputes 
concerjiipg  it,  and  will  render  this  principle  of  more 
use  in  our  reasonings,  tliaa  it  seems  hitherto  to  have 
been, 


DiVrSIOK  OF  THE  SUBJECT. 

Since  it  appears,  that  our  simple  impressions  are 
prior  to  their  correspondent  idea?,  and  that  the  excep- 
tions are  very  rare,  method  seems  to  require  we  should 
examine  our  impressions  before  we  consider  our  ideas. 
Iippressions  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  those  of 
sensation,  and  those  o?  reflection.  The  first  kind  arises 
in  the  so\i\  originally,  from  unknown  causes.  The 
second  is  derived,  in  a  great  measure,  from  our  ideas, 
and  that  In  the  following  order.  An  impression  first 
strikes  upon  the  senses,  and  makes  us  perceive  heat  or 
cold,  thiret  or  hunger,  pleasure  or  pain,  of  some  kind 
or  other.     Of  this  impression  there  is  a  copy  taken  by 
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the  mind,  which  remains  after  the  impression  ceases ;  SECT, 
and  this  we  call  an  idea.  This  idea  of  pleasure  or  ._^  , 
pain,  when  it  returns  upon  the  soul,  produces  the  new  DivMoa 
impressions  of  desire  uid  aversion,  hope  and  fear,  ihe  u^tct. 
which  may  properly  be  called  impressions  of  reflection, 
because  derived  from  it.  These  again  are  ct^ied  by 
the  memory  and  imagination,  and  become  ideas ;  which, 
perhaps,  in  their  turn,  give  rise  to  other  impressions 
and  ideas :  so  that  the  impressions  of  reflection  are 
only  antecedent  to  their  correspondent  ideas,  but  pos- 
terior to  those  o£  sensation,  and  derived  from  them. 
The  examination  of  our  sensations  belongs  more  to 
anatomists  and  natural  philosophers  tlian  to  mortd ;  and, 
therefore,  shall  not  at  present  be  entered  upon.  And, 
as  the  impressions  of  reflection,  viz.  passions,  desires, 
and  emotions,  which  principally  deserve  our  attention, 
arise  mostly  from  ideas,  'twill  be  necessary  to  reverse 
that  method,  which  at  first  sight  seems  most  natural ; 
and,  in  order  to  expl^n  the  nature  and  principles  of 
the  human  mind,  give  a  particular  account  of  idea^, 
before  we  proceed  to  impressions.  For  this  reason,  I 
have  here  chosen  to  begin  with  ideoa^ 


OF  THE  IDEAS  OF  THE  MEMORY  AND  IMAGINATION. 

AVe  find,  by  experience,  that  when  any  impression 
has  been  present  with  the  mind,  it  again  makes  its  ap- 
pearance there  as  an  idea ;  and  this  it  may  do  after 
two  difierent  ways :  either  when,  in  its  new  appear- 
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PART    atice,  it  retains  a  considerable  degree  of  its  first  viva* 
t_,        J  city,  and  is  somewhat  intermediate  betwixt  an  impres- 
Of  id™»,  gion  and  aa  idea  j  or  when  it  entirely  loses  that  viva- 
origin,     city,  and  is  a  perfect  idea.     The  faculty  by  which  we 
coiniM.itiOT,  j^pg^j^  Qjjj.  impressions  in  the  first  manner,  is  called  the 
memory,  and  the  other  the  imagination.    'Tis  evident, 
at  first  sight,  that  the  ideas  of  the  memory  are  much 
more  Uvely  and  strong  than  those  of  the  imagination, 
and  that  the  former  facul^  p^ts  its  objects  in  more 
distinct  colours,  than  any  which  are  employed  by  the  , 
hitter.     When  we  remember  any  past  event,  the  idea 
of  it  flows  in  upon  the  mind  in  a  forcible  manner ; 
whereas,  in  the  imagination,  the  perception  is  feint 
and  languid,  and  cannot,  without  difficulty,  be  preserv- 
ed by  the  mind  steady  and  uniform  for  any  consider- 
able tjme.    Here,  then,  is  a  sensible  difference  be- 
twixt one  species  of  ideas  and  another.    But  of  this 
more  fiUly  hereafter.  • 

There  is  another  difference  betwixt  these  two  kinds 
of  ideas,  which  is  no  less  evident,  namely,  that  though 
neither  the  ideas  of  the  memory  nor  ima^nation,  nei- 
ther the  lively  nor  fwit  ideas,  can  make  their  appear- 
ance in  the  mind,  unless  their  correspondent  impres- 
sions  have  gone  before  to  prepare  the  way  for  them, 
yet  the  imagination  is  not  restrained  to  the  same  order 
and  form  with  the  original  impressions ;  while  the  me- 
mory is  in  a  manner  tied  down  in  that  respect,  without 
any  power  of  variation. 

'Tis  evident,  that  the  memory  preserves  the  original 
form,  in  which  its  objects  were  presented,  and  that 
whereverwe  depart  from  it  in  recollecting  any  thing, 
it  proceeds  from  some  defect  or  imperfection  in  that 

•  Part  m.  Sect  5. 
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faculty.     An  historian  may,  perhaps,  for  the  more  con-    ^^(-f 
venient  carrying  on  of  his  narration,  relate  an  event      ^^i- 
before  another  to  which  it  was  in  fact  posterior ;  but  ot^eiiett 
then,  he  takes  notice  of  this  disorder,  if  he  be  exact ;    ,^J^ 
and,  by  that  means,  replaces  the  idea  in  its  due  posi- . 
tion.     'Tis  the  same  case  in  our  recollection  of  those 
places  and  persons,  with  which  wi  were  formeriy  ac- 
quainted.    The  chief  exertdse  of  the  memory  is  not  to 
preserve  the  simple  ideas,  hot  their  order  and  position. 
In  short,  this  principle  is  supported  by  such  a  num- 
ber of  common  and  vulgar  phenomena,  that  we'  may 
spare  ourselves  the  trouble  of  insisting  on  it  any  far- 
ther. 

The  same  evidence  follows  us  in  our  second  princi- 
ple, of  the  liberty  of  the  imagination  to  tran^Kise  and 
change  its  ideas.  The  &bles  we  meet  with  in  poems 
and  romances  put  this  entirely  out  of  question.  Nature 
there  is  totally  confounded,  and  nothing  mentioned  but 
winged  horses,  fiery  dragons,  and  monstrous  giants. 
Nor  will  this  Uberty  of  the  &ncy  appear  strange,  when 
we  consider,  that  all  our  ideas  are  copied  from  pur  im- 
pressions, and  that  there  are  iiot  any  two  impressions 
which  are  perfectly  inseptirable.  Not  to  mention,  that 
this  is  an  evident  consequence  of  the  division  of  ideas 
into  sitnple  and  complex.  Wherever  the  imaginatitm 
perceives  a  difference  among  ideas,  it  can  easily  pro- 
duce a  separation. 
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SECTION    IV. 


OF  THE   CONNEXION    OB   ASSOCIATION   OF    IDEAS. 

PART  As  all  simple  ideas  may  be  separated  by  the  imagina- 
>^        ,  tion,  and  may  be  rniited  again  in  what  form  it  jdeases, 

Of  id™,  nothing  would  be  more  unaccountable  than  the  operar- 
tions  of  that  faculty,  were  it  not  guided  by  some  uni- 
"' versa!  principles,  which  render  it,  in  some  measurej 
uniform  with  itself  in  all  times  and  places.  Were  ideas 
entirely  loose  and  unconnected,  chance  alone  would  join 
them ;  and  'tis  impossible  the  same  simple  ideas  should 
fell  regularly  into  complex  ones  {as  they  commonly  do), 
without  some  bond  of  union  among  them,  some  asso- 
ciating quality,  by  which  one  idea  naturally  introduces 
soother.  This  uniting  principle  among  ideas  is  not  to 
be  considered  as  an  inseparable  connexion;  for  that 
has  been  already  excluded  from  the  imagination :  nor 
yet  are  we  to  conclude,  that  without  it  the  mind  cannot 
joija  two  ideas ;  for  nothing  is  more  free  than  that  fa- 
culty: but  we  are  only  to  regard  itiis  a  gentle  force, 
which  commonly  prevails,  and  is  the  cause  why,  among 
other  things,  languages  so  nearly  correspond  to  each 
other;  Nature,  in  a  manner,  pointing  out  to  every  one 
those  simple  ideas,  which  are  most  proper  to  be  united 
into  a  complex  one.  The  qualities,  from  which  this 
^sociation  arises,  and  by  which  the  mind  is,  after  this 
jUHHiner,  conveyed  from  one  idea  to  another,  are  three, 
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vh,  resemblance,  potaiguitjf  in  time  or  place,  and  cause    sect. 
and  efect.        f-  ^-J^^ 

I  believe  it  will  not  be  very  necessary  to  prove,  that  of  th^ 
these  qualities  produce  an  association  among  ideas,  '*°^"™ 
and,  upon  the  appearance  of  one  idea,  naturally  intro-  *^'^ 
duce  another.  'Tis  plain,  that,  in  the  course  of  our 
thinking,  and  in  the  constant  revolution  of  our  ideas^ 
our  imagination  runs  easily  from  one  idea  to  any  other 
that  resembles  it,  and  that  this  quality  alone  is  to  the 
fancy  a  sufficient  bond  and  association.  'Tis  likewise 
evident,  that  as  the  senses,  in  changing  their  ol^ects, 
are  necessitated  to  change  them  regularly,  and  take 
them  as  they  lie  conliguous  to  each  other,  the  imagina- 
tion must,  by  long  custom,  acquire  the  same  method  of 
thinking,  and  run  aJong  the  parts  of  space  and  time  in 
conciving  its  objects.  As  to  the  connexion  that  is 
made  by  the  relation  of  cause  and  ^ect,  we  shall  have 
occasiion  afterwards  to  examine  it  to  the  bottom,  and 
therefore  shall  not  at  present  insist  upon  it.  'Tis  sufE- 
cient  to  observe,  that  there  is  no  relation,  which  pro- 
duces a  stronger  connexion  in  the  fency,  and  makes 
one  idea  more  readily  recal  another,  than  the  relation 
of  cause  and  effect  betwixt  their  objects. 

That  we  may  understand  the  full  extent  of  these  re^ 
lations,  we  must  consider,  that  two  objects  are  connect- 
ed together  in  the  imagination,  not  only  when  the  one 
is  immediately  resemblii)g,  contiguous  to,  or  the  cause 
of  the  other,  but  also  when  there  is  interposed  betwixt 
them  a  third  object,  which  bears  to  both  of  them  any 
of  these  relations.  This  may  be  carried  on  to  a  great 
length  5  though,  at  the  same  time  we  may  observe, 
that  each  remove  considerably  weakens  the  relation. 
Cousins  in  tlie  fourth  degree  are  connected  by  causom 
tion,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  that  term  >  but  not  so- 
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PART  closely  as  brothers,  much  less  as  child  and  parent  Iri 
t^  J  general,  we  may  observe,  that  all  the  relations  of  blood 
Of  idol,  depend  upon  cause  and  efiect,  and  are  esteemed  near 
origin,  or  Temote,  according  to  the  number  of  connecting 
"'  causes  interposed  betwixt  the  persons. 

Of  the  three  relations  above  mentioned  this  of  causa- 
tion is  the  most  extensive.  Two  objects  may  be  con- 
sidered as  placed  in  this  rehtion,  as  well  when  one  is 
the  cause  of  any  of  the  actions  or  motions  of  the  other, 
as  when  the  former  is  the  cause  of  the  existence  of  the 
latter.  For  as  that  action  or  motion  is  nothing  but  the 
object  ,itEeli>  considered  in  a  certain  light,  and  as  the 
object  continues  the  same  in  all  its  different  situations, 
'tis  easy  to  ima^^e  how  such  an  influence  of  objects 
upon  one  another  may  connect  them  in  the  imagina- 
tion. 

We  may  carry  this  ferther,  and  remarfc,  not  only 
that  two  objects  are  connected  by  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect,  when  the  one  produces  a  motion  or  any  ac- 
tion in  the  other,  but  also  when  it  has  a  power  of  pro- 
ducing it  And  this  we  may  observe  to  be  the  source 
of  all  the  relations  of  interest  mid  duty,  by  which  men 
influence  each  other  in  society,  and  are  placed  in  the 
ties  of  goTemment  and  subordination.  A  master  is 
such  a  one  as,  by  his  situation,  arising  either  from  force 
or  agreement,  has  a  power  of  directing  in  certain  par- 
ticulars the  actions  of  another,  whom  we  call  servant 
A  judge  is  one,  who,  in  all  disputed  cases,  can  fix  by 
his  opinion  the  possession  or  property  of  any  thing 
betwixt  any  members  of  the  society.  When  a.  persdn 
is  possessed  of  aiiy  power,  there  is  no  more  required 
to  convert  it  into  action,  but  the  exertion  of  the  will ; 
and  that  in  every  case  is  considered  as  possible,  and  in 
many  as  probable ;  especially  in  the  case  of  authority, 
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where  the  obeciieDce  of  the  subject  is  a  pleasure  and    sect. 
advantage  to  the  superior.  "— -0-^ 

These  are,  therefore,  the  principles  of  union  or  co-  Of  iii« 
hesion  among  our  simple  ideas,  and  in  the  imagination  or 
supply  the  place  of  that  inseparable  coBnexion,  by  "Jf^^ 
which  they  are  united  in  our  memory.  Here  is  a  kind 
of  attraction,  which  in  the  mental  world  will  be  found 
to  have  as  extraordinary  e^cts  as  in  the  natural,  and 
to  show  itself  in  as  many  and  as  various  forms.  Its 
effects  are  every  where  ctmspicuous ;  but,  as  to  its 
causes,  they  are  mostly  unknown,  and  must  be  re- 
solved into  original  qualities  of  human  nature,  which 
I  pretend  nt)t  to  explain.  Nothing  is  more  requisite 
£»-  a  true  philosopher,  than  to  restrain  tlte  intemperate 
desire  of  searching  into  causes;  and,  having  established 
any  doctrine  upon  a  suffici^it  ntunber  of  experiments, 
rest  contented  with  that,  when  be  sees  a  farther  exa- 
mination would  lead  him  into  obscure  and  uncertain 
speculations.  In  that  case  his,  inquiry  would  be  much 
better  employed  in  examining  the  effects  than  the 
causes  of  his  [Hinciple. 

Amongst  the  effects  of  this  union  or  association  of 
ideas,  there  are  none  more  remarkable  tlian  those  com- 
plex ideas,  which  are  the  common  subjects  of  our 
thoughts  and  reasoning,  and  generally  arise  from  some 
principle  t^  union  among  our  simple  ideas.  These 
complex  ideas  may  be  divided  into  relations,  modeSf 
and  substances.  We  ^lall  briefly  examine  each  of  these 
in  order,  and  shall  subjoin  some  c<«isiderati<m5  con- 
cerning our  general  and  particular  ideas,  before  we 
leave  the  present  subject,  which  may  be  considered  as 
the  elements  of  this  philos(^hy. 
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OF   RELATIONS. 


PART   "     The  word  relation  is  commonly  used  ih  tfro  ^^seA 
y  ,,  considerably  different  from  each  other.      Either  for 

ofiiiM*,  that  quaUty,  by  which  -two  ideas  are  connected  toge- 
origin,  ther  in  the  imagination,  and  the  one  naturally  intro- 
""^''°''' duces  the  other,  after  the  manner  above- explained ;  or 
for  that  particular  circumstance,  in  which,  even  upon 
the  arbitrary  union  of  two  ideas  in  the  fancy,  we  may 
think  proper  to  compare  them.  In  common  language, 
the  former  is  always  the  sense  in  which  we  use  the 
word  relation ;  and  'tis  only  in  philosophy  that  we  ex- 
tend it  to  mean  any  particular  sul^ect  o(  comparison, 
without  a  connecting  principle.  Thus,  distance  will  be 
allowed  by  philosophers  to  be  a  true  relation,  because 
we  acquire  an  idea  of  it  by  the  comparing  of  objects : 
but  in  a  common  way  we  say,  that  nothing  can  he  more 
distant  than  such  or  such  things  from  each  other,  nothing 
can  have  less  relation  ,■  as  if  distance  and  relation  were 
incompatible. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  esteemed  an  endless  task  to 
enumerate  all  those  qualities,  which  make  objects  ad- 
mit of  comparison,  and  by  which  the  ideas  of  philoso- 
phical relation  are  produced.  But  if  we  diligently 
consider  them  we  shall  find,  that  without  difficulty 
they  may  be  comprised  under  seven  general  heads, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  sources  of  ^  philoso- 
phical relation. 

1.  The  first  is  resemblance .-  and  this  is  a  relation. 
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without  which  no  philosophical  relation  can  exist,  since  sect. 
no  objects  will  admit  of  comparison,  but  what  have  \^„^^,_/ 
some  degree  of  resemblance.  But  thou^  resemblance  J^'. 
be  necessai^  to  all  phUosophic^  relation,  it  does  not 
follow  that  it  always  produces  a  connexion  or  associa- 
tion of  ideas.  When  a  quality  becomes  very  general^ 
an^  is  common  to  a  great  many  individuals,  it  leads 
not  the  mind  directly  to  any  one  of  them  j  but,  by  pre- 
senting at  once  too  great  a  choice,  does  thereby  pre- 
vent the  imagination  from  fixing  on  any  ^ngle  object. 
.  2.  Identic  may  be  esteemed  a  second  species  of  re- 
lation. This  relation  I  here  consider  as  applied  in  its 
strictest  sense  to  constant  and  unchangeable  objects ; 
without  examining  the  nature  and  foundation  of  per- 
sonal identity,  which  shall  find  its  place  afterwards. 
Of  all  relations  the  most  universal  is  that  of  identity, 
being  common  to  ev^ry  being,  whose  existence  has  any 
duration. 

3.  After  identity  the  most  imiversal  and  comprehen- 
sive relations  are  those  of  space  and  time,  which  are 
the  sources  of  an  infinite  number  of  comparisons,  such 
as  distant,  coniiguatis,  above,  below,  before,  a/ier,  S^c. 

4.  All  those  objects,  which  admit  of  quantity  or 
number,  may  be  compared  in  that  particular,  which  is 
another  very  fertile  source  of  relation. 

6.  When  any  two  objecte  possess  th«  same  quality 
in  common,  the  degrees  in  which  they  possess  it  form 
a  fifth  species  of  relation.  Thus,  of  two  objects  which 
are  both  heavy,  the  one  may  be  either  of  greater  oc 
less  weight  than  the  other.  Two  colours,  that  are 
of  the  same  kind,  may  yet  be  of  different  shades,  and 
in  that  respect  admit  of  comparison. 

6.  The  relation  of  contrariety  may  at  first  sight  be 
regarded  as  an  exception  to  the  rule,  that  no  relation 
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PART    5^  am/  kind  can  subsist  without  some  degree  of  resem- 
.^^       .  blance.    But  let  us  consider,  that  no  two  ideas  are  in 

Of  id«M,  themselves  contrary,  except  those  of  existence  and  non* 
origin,  existence^  which  are  plainly  resembhng,  as  implying 
'^  both  of  them  an  idea  of  the  ohject ;  though  the  latter 
excludes  the  ol^ect  &om  all  times  and  places,  in  which 
it  is  supposed  not  to  exisL 

.  7.  All  other  objects,  such  as  fire  and  water,  heat 
uid  cold,  are  only  found  to  be  contrary  from  experi- 
ence, and  from  the  amtrariety  of  their  causes  or  effects  j 
which  relation  of  cause  and  efFec:t  is  a  seventh  philoso- 
phical relation,  as  well  as  a  natural  one.  The  resent 
blance  implied  in  this  relation  shall  he  ezplmned  af> 
terwards. 

.  It  might  naturally  be  expected  that  I  should  join 
differenc£  to  the  other  relations ;  but  that  I  consider 
rather  as  a  negation  of  relation  than  as  any  thing  real 
or  positive.  Difierence  is  of  two  kinds,  as  opposed 
either  to  identity  or  resemblance.  The  first  is  called 
a  diflference  of  tiumberi  the  other  of  kind. 


SECTION  VI. 

OF  MODES  ANn  SUBSTANCES. 

I  WOULD  fain  ask  those  philosophers,  who  found  so 
much  of  their  reasonings  on  the  distinction  of  substance 
and  accident,  and  imagine  we  have  clear  ideas  of  each, 
whether  the  idea  of  substance  be  derived  from  the  im- 
pressions of  sensation  or  reflection  ?  If  it  be  conveyed 
to  us  by  our  senses,  I  ask,  which  of  them,  and  after 
what  manna-  ?  If  it  be  perceived  by  the  eyes,  it  must 
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be'  a:  ^okHif ;  if  by  the  Qtaa^  a''  sound ;  if  by  the  ptilnte,     3KCT. 
a:  taste ;  cmA  do  of  the  ot^er  sfemtes^     But  I  believe  j^-  ^ 
none  -will  assert,  that  substance  is  either  a  cokittr,  or  (w  mo 
sound,  or  a  taste.     The- idea  of  Substance  hlbsI  there-  u' 
fo^e  be  derived  from  an  ii»[)r0saion  of  reflection,'  if  it 
retdly  exi^t.     But  the  impressions  of  reflection  resolve- 
tbeaia^ves  mto  our  p&Ssions  aMd'  emocions ;  none  of 
ithich  can  ^osait^  represent  a  substanoe.     AVe  have, 
tlterefor^  no  idea  of  subst^Ce,  distirict  firom  that  of  a- 
oolleCfion  of  particular  qualities,  nor  have  we  any  other 
meaning  wh«n  we  either  talk  <«■  reason  concerning  it. 

The  idea  c^a  substance  as  well  as  that  of  a  mode,  ia' 
nothing  but  a  collection  of  simple  ideas,  that  are  unit-' 
ed  by  &e  ira^ination,  and  have  a  particular  name  bs-< 
signed  them,  by  which  we  are  able  to  recal,  either  to 
ourselves  or  others,  that  collection.  But  the  difference 
betwixt  these  ideas  consists  in  this,  that  the  particular 
qualities,  which  form  a  substance,'  are  commonly  re- 
ferred to  an  unknown  something,  in  which  they  are 
supposed  to  inhere ;-  or  granting  this  fiction  should  not 
take  place,  are  at  least  supposed  to  be  closely  and  in- 
separably c<mnected  by  the  relations  of  contiguity  and 
causatitm.  The  effect  of  this  is,  that  whatever  new 
umple  quality  we  discover  to  have  the  same  connexitm 
with  the  rest,  we  immediately  comprehend  it  among 
them,  even  though  it  did  not  enter  into  the  first  con- 
ception-of  the  substance.  Thus  our  idea  of  gc4d.may 
at  first  b&  a  yellow  colour,  weight,  malteableness,  fii- 
sibility;  biA  upon-  the  discovery  of  its  dissolubility  in 
a^/ka  rtgioy  we  join  t^&tto  the  other  qualities,  and' sup- 
pose it  to  belong  to  the  substance  as  much  as  if  its  ide4 
had  from  the  beginning  made  a  part  of  the  comppund 
one.  The  principle  of  union  being  regarded  as  the 
chief  part  of  the  comples:  ideoy  gives  eutruiGe  to  what- 
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PART  ever  quality  afterwards  occurs,  and  is  equally  con^' 
.  J  -^.  prehended  by  it,  as  are  the  others,  which  first  present- 
of  id«Mk    ed  themselves. 

arigiD,  That  this  cannot  take  place  in  modes,  is  evident 
•omjmMtioii,  g_^^  considering  their  nature.  The  simple  ideas  of 
which  modes  are  formed,  either  represent  qualities, 
which  are  not  united  by  contiguity  and  causation,  but 
are  dispersed  in  diHerent  subjects ;  or  if  they  be  all  - 
united  together,  the  uniting  principle  is  not  regarded' 
as  the  foundation  of  the  complex  idea.  The  idea  of  a 
dance  is  an  instance  of  the  first  kind  of  modes ;  that 
of  beauty  of  the  second.  The  reason  is  obvious,  why 
such  complex  ideas  cannot  receive  any  new  idea,  with- 
out changing  the  name,  which  distinguishes  the  mode. 


SECTION  VII. 

OF  ABSTRACT  IDEAS. 

A  VERT  material  question  has  been  started  concerning 
ahstraci  or  general  ideas,  whether  they  he  general  or  par- 
ticular in  the  mind's  conception  of  them,  A  great  phi^ 
losopher  "  has  disputed  the  received  opinion  in  this 
particular,  and  has  asserted,  that  all  general  ideas  are 
nothing  but  particular  ones  annexed  to  a  certain  term, 
which  gives  them  a  more  extensive  signification,  and 
makes  them  recal  upon  occasion  other  individuals, 
which  are  similar  to  them.  As  I  look  upon  this  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  valuable  discoveries  that 
has  been  made  of  late  years  in  the  republic  of  let- 
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terst  I  shall  here  endeavour  to  confirm  if  by  some  sect, 
arguments,  vhich  I  hope  will  put  it  beyond  all  doubt  i,^  -. 
and  controversy.  Of  »bnrmrt 

'Tis  evident^  that,  in  forming  most  of  our  general 
ideas^  if  not  all  of  them,  we  abstract  from  every  parti-  .  . 
cular  degree  of  quantity  and  quality,  and  that  an  ob- 
ject ceases  not  to  be  of  any  particular  species  tfn  ac 
count  of  every  small  alteration  in  its  extension,  dura* 
tion,  and  other  properties.  It  may  therefore  be  thought,' 
that  here  is  a  plain  dUemma,  that  decides  concerning 
the  nature  of  thoGe  abstract  ideas,  which  have  afforded 
so  much  speculation  to  philosophers.  The  abstract 
idea  of  a  man  represents  men  of  all  sizes  and  all  quali- 
ties, which  'tis  concluded  it  cannot  do,  but  either  by 
representing  at  once  all  possible  sizes  and  all  possible 
qualities,  or  by  representing  no  particular  one  at  alL 
Now,  it  havisg  been  esteemed  absurd  to  defend  the 
former  proposition,  as  implying  an  io^nite  capacity  in 
the  mind,  it  has  been  commonly  inferred  in  favour  of 
the  latter ;  and  our  abstract  ideas  have  been  supposed 
to  represent  no  particular  degree  either  of  quantity  or 
quality.  But  that  this  inference  is  erroneous,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  make  appear,  Jtrst,  by  proving,  that  'tis 
utterly  impossible  to  conceive  any  quantity  or  quality, 
without  forming  a  precise  notion  of  its  degrees ;  and, 
secondly,  by  showing,  that  though  the  capacity  of  the 
mind  be  not  infinite,  yet  we  can  at  once. form  a  notion 
of  all  possible  degrees  of  quantity  and  quality,  in  such 
a  manner  at  least,  as,  however  imperfect,  may  serve 
all  the  purposes  of  reflection  and  conversation. 

To  begin  with  the  first  proposition,  that  ike  mind 

cannot  form  any  notion  of  quantity  or  quality  mthout 

forming  a  precise  notion  of  degrees  of  each,  we  may 

prove  thb  by  the  three  following  argmnents.     First, 

c8 
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PART  ve  kave  observe^  that  whatever  olgecte  are  different 
\j^  ^j  Are  distinguuhabls,  and  ttiat  whatsver  objects  are  dis- 
Of  ideu.  tinguishable  are  separable  by  the  thought  and  imagi- 
And  we  ma;  here  add,  tbat  these  prc^Kisi- 
™'  tioM  are  equally  trae  in  the  inverse,  and  that  whatever 
ejects  are  separable  are  dso  distinguishsble,  and  that 
iriiateva-  objects  are  distangui^aMe  are-  tSso-  d^Eerent. 
Fovhowisitpos^ble  wecimsepan^  what  is  not  di»- 
tinguBhabler  or  distingiiish  what  is  not  ^fierent?  Is 
order  therefore  Co  know  wither  i^Mtitaetion  imi^es  a 
separtdonr  we  acttd  daiy  (xmsider  it  in  this  view,  and' 
exsmins,  wluth«>'  eX^  tiM  circumstaneesy  which  we  ab* 
stTHct  tratoi  in  oar  general  ideas,  be  such  as  are  dis- 
ttnguishaUe  and  difiSirent  &oia  those,  w4iich  we  retain- 
as  esBevtial  parts  of  th^n.  But  'tis  evident  at  first 
M^l,  tiiat  the  precise  Imgth  of  a  hoe  is  not  difierent 
BOS  distinguishable  from  the  line  itself;  northepre« 
<tise  degree  oS  any  quality  from  the  qufdity.  These 
ideas,  tbep^ore,  admit  no  more  of  separation  than  th^ 
do  of  distinction  luid  difference.  They  are,  conse>- 
quendy,  conjoined  with  each  other  in  the  conception; 
and  the  gMierfd  idea  of  a  line,  notwithstanding  all  oar' 
abstractioOft  and  refinements,  has,  in  its  appearance  in' 
the'  nuadf  a  precise  degree  of  quantity  and  quality; 
however  it  may-  be  made  to  r^resent  others  which 
have  di^r^  d^rees  of  both. 

SecoB<Uy,  'tis-  confessed,  that  no  object  can  appear 
to  the  senses ;  or  in  other  words,  that  no  impression 
ean  become  pres^it  to  the  mind,  without  being  deter- 
mined in  its  degrees  both  of  quantity  and  quality. 
The  conjusion,^  in  which  impressions  are  sometimes 
involved,  proceeds  only  from  their  &intness  and  un- 
steadiness, not  from  any  capacity  in  the  mind  to  re- 
oeive  any  impression,  which  in  its  reid  existence  ha* 
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tio  particular  d^^tee  nor  proportion.  Tliat  is  a  eon-  SECT, 
tradictioii  in  terms ;  and  even  Imi^ies  the  flattest  of  all  ^_^,  ^y 
<x»itradictions,  viz,  that  'tis  possible  for  Ute  same  thing  OfibMnet 
both  to  be  and  not  to  be. 

Now,  since  all  ideas  are  derived  from  inpresmons, 
and  are  nothing  but  copies  and  representations  of 
them,  whatever  is  true  of  the  one  most  be  acknow- 
ledged concerning  the  other.  Impressions  and  idoas 
difier  only  in  their  strength  and  vivadt^.  Hie  fore- 
going  conclusion  is  not  founded  on  say  particular  de- 
gree of  vivacity.  It  cannot,  theretwe,  be  affected  by 
any  variation  in  that  particular.  An  idea  is  a  weaker 
impression ;  and,  as  a  strong  impression  must  neces- 
sarily have  a  determinate  quantity  and  quality,  the 
case  must  be  the  same  with  ita  copy  or  representative. 

Thirdly,  'tis  a  principle  gener^y  received  in  philo- 
sophy, that  every  thing  in  nature  ie  individual,  and 
that  'tis  utterly  absurd  to  GUppi»e  a  triangle  really  tx~ 
istent,  which  has  no  precise  proportion  of  sides  and 
ac^es.  If  this,  therefore,  be  absurd  iajact  and  reaip- 
^,  it  must  also  be  absurd  in  idea ,-  since  nothing  of 
which  we  can  form  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  is  absurd 
and  impossible.  But  to  form  the  idea  of  an  object^ 
imd  to  form  an  ide&  simply,  is  the  same  thing;  the  re- 
ference of  tiie  idea  to  an  object  being  an  extraneous 
denomination,  of  which  in  itself  it  bears  no  mark  or 
character.  Now,  as  'tis  impossible  to  form  sfo.  idea  c^ 
an  object  that  i^  possessed  of  quanti^  and  quali^, 
and  yet  is  possessed  of  no  pretuse  degree  of  either,  it 
follows,  that  there  is  an  equal  impossibility  of  ibrming 
an  idea,  that  is  not  limited  and  confined  in  both  these 
particulars.  Abstract  ideas  are,  therefwe*  in  them- 
selves individual,  however  tliey  may  becmne  graiefsl  in 
their  representaticm.    Hie  image  in  ihe  mind  is  only 
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PART    that  of  a  particular  object,  though  the  application  of  it 
v^.^,,^  in  our  reasoning  be  the  same  as  if  it  were  univeFsal. 
Ofide™,        This  application  of  ideas,  beyond  their  nature,  pro- 
originj     ceeds  from  our  collecting  all  their  possible  degrees  of 
fcci     '  quantity  and  quality  in  such  sn  imperfect  manner  as 
may  serve  the  purposes  of  life,  which  is  the  second 
proposition  I  proposed  to  explain.     When  we  hav£ 
found  a  resemblance*  among  several  objects,  that  oflen 
occur  to  us,  we  apply  the  same  name  to  all  of  them, 
whatever  differences  we  may  observe  in  the  degrees  of 
their  quantity  and  quality,  and  whatever  other  differ- 
ences may  appear  among  them.     Afler  we  have  ac- 
^ired  a  custom  of  this  kind,  the  hearing  of  that  name 
revives  the.  idea  of  one  of  these  objects,  and  makes  the 
imagination  conceive  it  with  all  its  particular  circum^- 
stances  and  proportions.      But  as  the  same  word  is 
supposed  to  have  been  frequently  applied  to  other  in- 
dividuals, that  are  different  in  many  respects  from  that 
idea,  which  is  immediately  present  to  the  mind ;  the 
word  not  being  able  to  revive  the  idea  of  all  these  in- 


*  'Hi  evidcnl,  Ihit  even  differeat  simple  id^a  ms;  have  a  simiUriif 
or  memblance  to  eHch  olher ;  nor  is  il  necessary,  that  the  point  or  cir- 
cumitance  of  resemblance  riiould  be  dittinct  or  aeparable  from  that  in 
wbich  they  diWn.  Blue  and  green  are  different  simple  ideas,  but  are 
pors  resembling  Ihaa  bttit  and  tcarkl;  though  their  perfect  simpticitj 
excludes  all  posaibilitf  of  separatioa  or  distinction.  'Tia  the  lame  case 
nith  particular  sounds,  and  tastes,  and  imella.  The&e  admit  of  inGoile 
reseinblaDce*  upon  the  general  appearance  and  conpirison,  without  hav- 
ing any  c<muqon  drcumitance  the  sapj^  And  of  this  we  ma;  be  cer- 
tain, even  fixim  the  very  abstract  terms  timpli:  idea.  The;  comprebend 
■U  simple  ideas  under  them.  The&e  resemble  each  other  in  their  MmpU- 
city.  And  yet  from  Ihdr  very  nature,  which  eicludei  all  composition, 
this  drcumstance,  in  which  they  resemble,  is  not  distinguishable  or  se- 
parable from  the  rest.  'Tis  the  same  case  with  all  tlie  degrees  in  anj 
quality.  They  are  all  resembling,  and  yet  the  quslity,  in  any  indiridual, 
it  not  distitict  from  the  d^ree. 
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dividnals,  only  touches  the  soul,  iT  I  amy  be  allowed    SKCr. 
to  to  speak,  and  revives  that  custom,  which  we  have  ^  j     ^  . 
acquired  by  surveying  them.     They  are  not  really  and  **'.J^»=' 
in  &ct  present  to  the  mind,  but  only  in  power;  nor  do 
we  draw  them  all  out  distinctly  in  the  imagination,  but 
keep  ourselves  in  a  readiness  to  survey  any  of  them,  as 
we  may  be  prompted  by  a  present  design  or  necessity. 
The  word  raises  up  an  individual  idea,  along  with  a 
cexiain  custom,  and  that  custom  produces  any  other 
individual  one,  for  which  we  may  have  occasion.     But 
as  the  production  of  all  the  ideas,  to  which  the  nam« 
may  be  applied,  is  in  most  cases  impossible,  we  abridge 
that  work  by  a  more  pextial  consideration,  and  find 
but  few  inconveniences  to  arise  in  our  reasoning  from 
that  abridgment. 

For  this  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  circum- 
stances in  the  present  al^ir,  that  after  the  mind  has 
produced  an  individual  idea,  upon  which  we  reason^ 
the  attendant  custom,  revived  by  the  general  or  ab- 
stract term,  readily  suggests  any  other  individual,  if 
by  chance  we  form  any  reasoning  that  f^ees  not  with 
it.  Thus,  should  we  mention  the  word  triangle,  and 
form  the  idea  of  a  particular  equilateral  one  to  corre- 
spond to  it,  and  should  we  af^rwards  assert,  that  the 
three  armies  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  each  <aher,  the 
other  individuals  of  a  scalenum  anA  isosceles,  which  we 
overlooked  at  first,  immediately  crowd  in  upon  us,  and 
make  us  perceive  the  falsehood  of  this  proposition, 
(hough  it  be  true  with  relation  to  that  idea  which  we 
had  formed.  If  the  mind  su^ests  not  always  these 
ideas  upon  occasion,  it  proceeds  from  some  in^erfec^ 
tion  in  its  feculties;  and  such  a  one  as  is  often  the 
source  of  fidse  reasoning  and  sophistry.  But  this  is 
princ^ially  the  case  with  those  ideas  which  are  abs 
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PART  fltrnse  and  ocHnpouDded.  On  (tthcr  occasions  diecush 
y_^  f  torn  is  more  entire,  and  'tis  seld<»ii  we  mji  into  «udi 
OfidH^    errors, 

origin.  Nay  so  entire  is  the  custom)  Utat  the  very  some  idea 
"'may  be  annexed  to  several  di&rent  words,  and  may 
be  employed  in  different  reascHiiiigs,  without  wy  dsn-r 
ger  of  mistake.  Thus  tiie  idea  of  an  equilateral  trir 
angle  of  an  inch  perpendicular  may  serve  us  in  talking 
vS.  a  figure,  of  a  rectilineal  figure,  of  a  regidar  |§gare> 
ofatiian^e,  and  of  an  equilateral  trian^e.  AU  tbesa 
tenns,  therefore,  are  in  this  case  attiraided  with  th9 
same  idea ;  but  as  they  are  wont  to  be  apjdled  in  a 
greats  or  lesser  compass,  they  excite  their  porticalar 
habits,  luid  thereby  ke^  the  mind  in  a  readisess  to 
observe,  that  no  conclusion  be  formed  ctmtrary  to  any 
ideas,  which  are  usually  comprised  under  them. 
.  Bc^ne  those  habits  have  become  entirely  perfect^ 
perhaps  the  mind  may  nof  be  content  with  forming  the 
idea  of  only  one  individual,  but  may  run  over  several, 
in  order  to  make  itself  c<Hnprehend  its  owp  meaning, 
and  the  compass  of  that  collection,  which  it  intends  to 
express  by  die  general  term.  Tliat  we  may  fis  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  figure,  we  may  revolve  in  our 
mind  the  ideas  of  circles,  squares,  parallelograms,  tii- 
•ngles  of  difierent  sizes  and  proportions,  and  pay  not 
Test  Ml  one  imaga  or  idea.  However  this  may  he,  'tis 
eertaui  that  we  form  the  idea  of  in4ividuais  whenevev 
7«  use  uiy  goieral  terra  t  Aai  we  seldom  or  never  can 
eodiaust  these  individu^;  and  tktt  thfse  which  re* 
main,  are  tady  sepres^ted  by  means  of  that  habit  bjt 
willed  we  recal  tiiem,  whenever  apy  present  occasion 
requires  it.  Hib  then  is  the  n^ure  of  our  abstract 
ideas  and  general  terms ;  uid  'tis  after  this  manner  wa 
account  for  the  fi>r.^ptng  paradox,  ikai  Kone  ideas  are 
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forfienlar  in  their  nabfrt,  hut  genertd  in  their  repreiot-    SECT. 
ifltioH.     A  particular  id^  becomes  geaend  by  b^ng  v^       ,. 
yaaexed  i&  a  geserfd  t^nn ;  tbat  js,  to  a  tenn  which,  Qf.tUtaat 
^am  a  cugbHiiary  eoBJiUic^on,  has  a  relatitHi  to  Hiany 
ci^T  paFticplar  ide^s,  and  readily  rec«l9  diiem  in  the  ' 


1^  only  difficulty  that  can  t&mxaa  on  Uiis  s^ecl^ 
Qifst  be  wilh  r^;aFd  to  that  custom,  whieh  so  readily 
iepai§  every  particijar  idea  for  which  we  may  have  oo- 
faeion,  uid  is  exdted  by  any  word  or  souid  to  which 
we  commonly  annex  it.  The  iQOfit  prop»  iwthod,  in 
py  oiHiuon,  cX  giving  a  satisfactory  explication  of  this 
act  of  the  mind,  is  by  produciag  other  ijistapties  which 
•re  anaUtgoua  to  it,  and  other  prtacq^^s  which  bcili- 
tete  its  operation.  To  explain  the  ulttsiate  causes  of 
Sttrmest^  acdons  is  impossible.  'Tis  suffinoit  if  ws 
can  give  any  satis&Ctory  account  of  them  fivm  ezpei 
rience  and  analogy. 

First,  then,  I  observe,  that  when  we  mention  any 
great  number,  such  as  a  thousand,  the  mind  has  gene- 
zally  no  adequate  idea  of  it,  but  ouly  a  power  of  proi 
^Uicing  su(^  an  idea,  by  its  adequate  idea  of  the  det^o 
aals  under  which  the  number  is  c<Mi^rehended.  This 
imperfection,  however,  in  our  ideas,  is  never  felt  in  our 
rsBEonings,  wbidi  seema  to  be  an  instance  parallel  to 
the  present  <»ie  of  universal  ideas. 

Secondly,  we  have  sevend  instance  c^habita  which 
may  be  revived  by  one  sihf^  word ;  as  when  a  person 
«ho  has,  by  rote,  any  periods  of  a  discoHJie,  or  any 
number  of  verses,  will  be  put  in  remembrance  of  tfa« 
whole,  n^iich  he  ia  at  a  loss  to  recollect,  by  that  aingla 
word  or  expresf^on  with  which  diey  h^in. 

Thirdly, .  I  believe  every  oaa  who  examines  the 
utu^tion  of  his  mind  in  reasoning,  will  agree  with  me, 
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PART    that  we  do  not  apnex  distinct  and  complete  ideas  to 
v.,-,^^  every  term  we  make  use  of,  and  that  in  talking  of 
OfifJeu,  government,  church,   negociation,  conquest,   we  seldom 
origin,     spread  out  in  our  minds  all  the  simple  ideas  of  which 
"""k^^^  these  complex  ones  are  composed.     'Tis  however  ob- 
servable, that  notwithstanding  this  imperfection,   we 
niay  avoid  talking  nonsense  on  these  subjects,  and  may 
perceive  any  repugnance  among  the  ideas  as  well  as  if 
we  had  a  iiill  comprehension  of  them.     Thus,  if  in- 
stead of  saying,  that  in  lear  the  •weaker  have  always 
recourse  to  negociation,  we  should  say,  that  thetj  have 
alvsays  recourse  to  conquest,  the  custom  which  we  hftve 
acquired  of  attributing  certain  relations  to  ideas,  still 
follows  the  words,  and  makes  us  immediately  perceive 
the  absurdity  of  that  proposition ;  in  the  same  manner 
as  one  particular  idea  may  serve  us  in  reasoning  con- 
cerning other  ideas,  however  different  from  it  in  seve- 
ral circumstances. 

Fourthly,  as  the  individuals  are  collected  together, 
uid  placed  under  a  general  term  with  a  view  to  that 
resemblance  which  they  bear  to  each  other,  this  rela- 
tion must  &cihtate  their  entrance  in  the  imagination, 
and  make  them  be  suggested  more  readily  upon  occa- 
sion. And,  indeed,  if  we  consider  the  common  pro- 
gress of  the  thought,  either  in  reflection  or  conversa- 
tion, we  shall  find  great  reason  to  be  satisfied  in  this 
particular.  Nothing  is  more  admirable  than  the  readi- 
ness with  which  the  imagination  su^ests  its  ideas,  and 
presents  them  at  the  very  instant  in  which  they  be- 
come necessary  or  useful.  The  famy  runs  from  one 
end  of  the  universe  to  the  other,  in  collecting  those 
ideas  which  belong  to  any  subject.  One  would  think 
the  whole  intellectual  world  of  ideas  was  at  once  sub- 
jected to  our  view,  uid  that  we  did  nothing  biit  pick 
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out  such  as  were  most  proper  for  our  purpose.    There    SECT, 
may  not,  however,  be  any  present,  beside  those  very  >  ^     '  . 
ideas,  that  are  thus  collected  by  a  kind  of  magical  ofibnrMt 
fiicul^  in  the  soul,   which,  though  it  be  always  most 
perfect  in  the  greatest  geniuses,  and  is  properly  what 
we  ca]l  a  genius,  is  however  inexplicable  by  the  utmost 
efforts  of  human  understanding. 

Perhiqts  these  four  reflections  may  help  to  remove 
all  difiScnlties  to  the  hypothesis  I  have  proposed  con- 
eeming  abstract  ideas,  so  contrary  to  that  which  has 
hitherto  prevailed  in  philosophy.  But  to  tell  the  truth, 
I  place  my  chi^  confldence  in  what  I  have  already 
proved  concerning  the  impossibiUty  of  general  ideas, 
according  to  the  common  method  of  explainisg  them. 
We  must  certainly  seek  some  new  system  on  this  head, 
and  there  pl^nly  is  none  beside  what  I  have  pro- 
posed. If  ideas  be  particular  in  their  nature,  and  at 
the  same  time  flnite  in  their  number,  'tis  only  by  cus- 
tom they  can  become  general  in  their  representation, 
«id  contain  an  infinite  number  of  other  ideas  under 
diem. 

Before  I  leave  this  subject,  I  shall  employ  the  same 
principles  to  explain  that  distinction  of  reason,  which  is 
so  much  talked  of,  and  is  so  little  understood  in  the 
schools.  .  Of  this  kind  is  the  distinction  betwixt  figure 
and  the  body  figured  i  motion  and  the  body  moved. 
The  difficulty  (^  explaining  this  distinction  arises  from 
the  principle  above  explained,  t/iat  all  ideas  lahicA  are 
different  are  separable.  For  it  follows  from  thence, 
that  if  the  figure  be  different  from  the  body,  their  ideas 
must  be  separable  as  well  as  distinguishable ;  if  they 
be  not  different,  their  ideas  can  neither  be  separable 
Hor  distinguishable!     What  then  is  meant  by  a  dis* 
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rJtST    tJQction  of  reasoD,  axiee  it  is^es  Beitter  a  4t6&i«nce 

»-i^   ^^1  nor  s^arstion  ? 

"O^^  To  remove  this  difficulty,  ve  nuist  have  Fecourse  to 
origut,  tlie  foregoing  explication  of  abstract  ideas.  'Ti«  cet- 
Nm^Btua,  j^  jj^^  ^^  mind  would  never  Have  dreamed  o£  dis- 
<jngiiitJiing  a  iigure  from  the  body  figured,  as  being  in 
reality  neither  distinguishable,  nor  diflbrent,  nor  aepa-l 
rable,  did  it  not  ot^rve,  tbat  eren  ia  this  HB^city 
diere  mi^t  be  eoot«ined  many  difierest  ]%scaaablances 
sod  ida^atM.  Thus,  irhen  a  globe  pf  white  viarble  is 
presented,  »e  vecare  onl^  die  jtapnession  of  a  white 
colour  disposeil  in  a  oertsin  form,  ma  lure  we  able  to 
separate  and  distJttgui&h  the  c^ur  from  tlie  fMra. 
Bnt  observing  afieirards  a  gldie  of  blacJE  marble  and 
a  ct^  of  wbitdt  and  com  paring  tbem  with  our  former 
object,  we  find  two  sepu^^  i«sanblB«ce^  in  what  &»> 
merly  seemed,  sod  reaUy  ia,  p^ectly  inseparable. 
After  a  liuie  zaoI«  praotica  {if  thw  kind,  we  begin  to 
disUngbidi.lhs  figure  fixsit  &fi  cdour  by  a  distinction 
tfremaa,}  that  ia,  we  eonaider  the  figwe  aadoplour 
together,  since  they  are,  in  effect,  the  same  and  undis- 
tmguishable;  but  sdll  tiew  tbem  in  di^rent  aspects, 
aceordiog  to  the  resemblances  of  whi<^  they  are  sos- 
eqitible.  When  we  would  consider  only  the  figure  of 
the  globe  of  white  marUe,  we  ^Nrm  in  reality  an  idea 
both  of  the  figure  and  colowi  but  tacMy  can^  our  eye 
to  its  resevblanee  with  the  gl<4>e  of-  Uack  marble :  and 
in  the  aan:«  manner,  when  we  would  oon«ider  its  co< 
lour  only,  we  turn  our  view  to  ite  res^ml^AOce  with 
die  cube  of  white  marUe.  3y  thU  noeaus  we  accom- 
pany oiur  ideaa  with  a  kind  <€  Kgectitn^  <^whidi  cus- 
tom renders  us.  in  a  great  JQeasuce,  insensible.  A 
pertoa  who  dsttrei  lu  to  cauider  iJk  figure  <£  a  globe 
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of  white  muble  withoDt  thinking  on  its  colour,  desires    Sect. 
an  impossibility;  but  his  meaning  is,  that  we  should  ^^,,^_' 
consider  the  colour  and  figure  together,  but  still  keep  ^^'^ 
in  our  eye  the  resemblance  to  the  globe  of  black  mar- 
ble, or  that  to  any  other  ^obe  of  whatever  colour  or 
substance. 
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PART  II. 

OP  THE  IDEAS  OF  SPACE  AND  TIME. 


OF  THE  INFINITE  DIVISIBILITY  OP  OUR  IDEAS  OF  SPACE 

AND  TIME. 

PART  Whatever  has  the  air  of  a  paradox,  and  is  contrary 
t__^  ,,  to  the  first  and  most  unprejudiced  notions  of  mankind. 
Of  is  often  ereedLly  embraced  by  philosophers,  as  show- 
■pus  mg  the  superiority  ot  their  science,  which  could  dis- 
cover opinions  so  remote  from  vulgar  conception.  On 
the  other  hand,  any  thing  proposed  to  us,  which  causes 
surprise  and  admiration,  gives  such  a  satisiaction  to 
the  mind,  that  it  indulges  itself  in  those  agreeable 
emotions,  and  will  never  be  persuaded  that  its  plea~ 
sure  is  entirely  without  foundation.  From  these  dis- 
positions in  philosophers  and  their  disciples,  arises  that 
mutual  complaisance  betwixt  them ;  wHile  the  former 
furnish  such  plenty  of  strange  and  unaccountable  opi- 
nions, and  the  latter  so  readily  believe  them.  Of  this 
mutual  complaisance  I  cannot  give  a  more  evident  in- 
stance than  in  the  doctrine  of  infinite  divisibility,  with 
the  examination  of  which  I  shall  begin  this  subject  of 
the  ideas  of  space  and  time. 
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"Hs  universally  allowed,  tliat  die  capaci^  of  the    8BCT. 
loind  is  limited,  and  can  never  attain  a  full  and  ade-  ^^   ^^ 
quate  conception  of  infinity :  and  though  it  were  not     P^^ 
allowed,  'twould  be  sufficiently  evident  from  the  plain-  ditiaibiiitr 
est  observation  and  experience.     'Tis  also   obvious,     "rf 
that  whatever  is  capable  of  being  divided  m  infinitum^   '^1^^ 
must  consist  of  an  infinite  number  of  parts,  an^  that 
'iis  impossible  to  set  any  bounds  to   the  number  of 
parts  without  setting  bounds  at  the  same  time  to  the 
divbion.     It  requires   scarce  any  induction  to  con- 
clude from  hence,  that  the  idea,  which  we  form  of  any 
finite  quality,  is  not  infinitely  divisible,   but  that  by 
proper  distinctions  and  separations  we  may  run  up  this 
idea  to  inferior  ones,  which  wUl  be  perfectly  simple 
and  indivisible.     In  rejecting  the  infinite  capacity  of 
the  mind,  we  suppose  it  may  arrive  at  an  end  in  the 
-division  of  its  ideas ;  nor  are  there  any  possible  means 
of  evading  the  evidence  of  this  conclusion. 

"Tis  therefore  certain,  that  the  imagination  reaches 
a  minimum,  and  may  raise  up  to  itself  an  idea,  of 
which  it  cannot  conceive  any  subdivision,  and  which 
cannot  be  diminished  without  a  total  annihilaUon. 
When  you  tell  'me  of  the  thousandth  and  ten  thou- 
sandth part  of  a  grain  of  sand,  I  have  a  distinct  idea 
of  these  numbers  and  of  their  different  proportions ; 
but  the  images  which  I  form  in  my  mind  to  represent 
the  things  themselves,  are  nothing  different  from  each 
other,  nor  inferior  to  that  image,  by  which  I  represent 
the  gr^n  of  sand  itself  which  is  supposed  so  vastly  to 
exceed  them.  What  consists  of  parts  is  distinguish- 
able into  them,  and  what  is  distinguishable  is  separ- 
able. But,  whatever  we  may  imagine  of  the  thing, 
the  idea  of  a  grain  of  sand  is  not  distinguishable  nor 
separable  into  twenty,  much  less  into  a  thousand, 
,teii  thousand,  or  an  itifinite  number  of  different  ideas. 
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fAAT  "1%;  the  8tan6  case  «idi  the  unpieseions  of  die  senses 
v^kJ^  as  witli  the  ideas  of  the  imaghuition.  Put  a  spot  of 
^-  nf  ™^  upon  paper,  fix  youf  eye  upon  that  spot,  and  r©* 
'f^  tire  to  such  a  distance  that  at  last  you  lose  sight  of  it  $ 
'tis  plain,  that  the  moment  before  it  vaQished,  the  imag^ 
or  impression,  was  perfectly  indivisible.  'Tis  not  fiw 
want  of  rays  of  light  striking  on  our  eyes,  that  the  mW 
ante  parts  of  distant  bodies  ccmvie^  nM  any  senaUe 
impression ;  but  because  they  ar«  removed  beyond  timi 
distance,  at  which  their  impressions  were  reduced  to  a 
minimum^  and  were  incapable  of  any  farther  diminu- 
don.  A  microscope  or  telescope,  which  renders  them 
visiUe,  produces  not  any  new  rays  of  light,  but  only 
spreads  those  Which  always  flowed  from  them ;  and,  by 
that  means,  both  gives  parts  to  impressions,  which  to 
the  naked  eye  i^peu-  simple  and  uocompounded,  and 
advances  ^  a  minhmm  what  yias  formeily  in^rcep' 
tible. 

We  may  hence  discover  the  error  of  the  Comnion 
opinion,  that  the  capacity  of  the  mind  is  limited  on 
both  sides,  and  that  'tis  impossible  for  Uie  itaa^inatioB 
to  form  an  adequate-ideaof  what  goes  beyond  scertaiB 
de^;ree  of  ntinttteness  as  well-as  of  ^efttness.  Nothing 
can  be  more  liiiBUte  than  some  ideas  whi<di  we  form  in 
the  &Bcy,  and  im^es  which  appeaf  to  the  ssnses; 
smce  there  are  ideas  and  hnages  perfisotly  simple  and 
indivisible.  The  only  defect  of  our  senses  is,  that  they 
give  U9  disptvporticmed  images  cX-  thuigs,  and  repre- 
sent as  minute  and  uncompounded  what  is  retdly  great 
and  composed  of  a  -mst  numbed  <^  parts.  This  mb>- 
take  we  ore  not  sensiUe  of;  bot,-  taking  die  impreS*- 
raons  of  those  minute  objecte,  #hioh  appear  to  the 
senses  to  be  equal,  or  nearly  equri  tto  the-  objects,  and 
finding,  by  reas<m,  that  there  are  o^et  objects  vasdy 
more  minute,  we  too  hastily  concludei  that  these  airfe 
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inferior  to  any  idea  of  our  imagination  or  impression    Sect. 
of  our  senses.     This,  however,   is  certain,   that   we  i_^  ,^ 
can  form  ideas,  which  shall  be  no  greater  than  the     w  the 
smallest  atom  of  the  animal  spirits  of  an  insect  a  thou-  diruibiutr 
sand  times  less  than  a  mite  :  and  we  ought  rather  to     '^^' 
conclude,  that  the  difficulty  lies  in  enlarging  our  con-   """^^ 
ceptidns  so  much  as  to  form  a  just  notion  of  a  mite,  or 
even  of  an  insect  a  thousand  times  less  than  a  mite. 
For,  in  order  to  form  a  just  notion  of  these  animals, 
we  must  have  a  dbtinct  idea  representing  every  part  of 
them ;  which,  according  to  the  system  of  infinite  divisi- 
bility, is  utterly  impossible,  and  according  to  that  of 
indivisible  parts  or  atoms,  is  extremely  di£ficult,.by  rea- 
son of  the  vast  number  and  multiplicity  of  these  parts. 


Ot  THE  INFICIITE  DIVISIBILITY  OF  SPACE  AND  TIUE. 

Wherever  ideas  are  adequate  representations  of  ob- 
jects, the  relations,  contradictions,  and  agreements  of 
the  ideas  are  all  applicable  to  the  ol^ects ;  and  this  we 
may,  in  getieral,  observe  to  be  the  foimdation  of  all 
human  knowledge.  But  our  ideas  are  adequate  repre- 
sentations of  the  most  minute  parts  of  extension ;  and, 
through  whatever  divisions  and  subdivisions  we  may 
suppose  theae  parts  to  be  arrived  at,  they  can  never 
become  inferior  to  some  ideas  which  we  form.  The 
plain  consequence  is,  that  whatever  appears  impossible 
and  contradictory  upon  the  comparison  of  these  ideas, 
must  be  realli/  impossible  and  contradictory,  without 
any  farther  excuse  or  evasion. 

VOL,    I.  D 
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PAKT  Every  thing  capable  of  being  infinitely  divided  con- 
«  J  ,^.  tains  an  infinite  Dumber  of  parts ;  otherwise  the  divi- 
»on  would  be  stopped  short  by  the  indivisible  parts* 
which  we  should  immediately  arrive  at.  If  therefore 
any  finite  extension  be  infinitely  divi»Ue»  it  can  be  no 
contradiction  to  suppose,  that  a  finite  extension  con^ 
tains  Eat  infinite  number  of  parts :  and  vice  versa,  if  it 
be  a  contradiction  to  suppose,  that  a  finite  extension 
contuns  an  infinite  number  of  parts,  no  finite  extension 
can  be  infinitely  divisible.  But  that  this  latter  suppo- 
ution  is  absurd,  I  easUy  convince  myself  by  the  consi- 
deration of  my  clear  ideas.  I  first  take  the  least  ides 
I  can  form  of  a  part  of  extension,  and  being  certain 
that  there  is  nothing  more  minute  than  this  idea,  I  coQ" 
dude,  that  whatever  I  discover  by  its  means,  must  be 
a  real  quality  of  extension.  I  then  repeat  this  idea 
once,  twice,  thrice,  &c.  and  find  the  compound  idea  of 
extension,  arising  from  its  repetition,  always  to  aug- 
ment, and  become  double,  triple,  quadruple,  &c.  till  at 
last  it  swells  up  to  a  considerable  bulk,  greater  or 
smaller,  in  proportion  as  I  repeat  more  or  less  the  same 
idea.  When  I  stop  in  the  addition  of  parts,  the  idea 
of  extension  ceases  to  augment ;  and  were  I  to  carry 
on  the  addition  in  infinitum,  I  clearly  perceive,  that  the 
idea  of  extension  must  also  become  infinite.  Upon  the 
whole,  I  conclude,  that  the  idea  of  an  infinite  number 
of  parts  is  individually  the  same  idea  with  that  of  an 
infinite  extension ;  that  no  finite  extension  is  capable  of 
containing  en  infinite  number  of  parts ;  and,  conse* 
quentiy,  that  no  finite  extension  is  infinitely  divisible.* 

•  It  tiM  been  ottjected  U  me,  that  inliiute  divuiUlitjr  nippoaea  oaij  u 
infinite  number  at  pr^nrtimal  OM  of  aUfuot  frtt,  tai  that  an  iufinits 
number  of  proportioDal  puts  doea  not  form  an  infiniu  eitenaon.  But 
thli  distinction  iientirelfftiTolotu.  Whether  then  puts  be  ai\ed  aUgttot 
or  proportional,  Ihtj  onuot  be  infeiior  to  tbon  minute  parti  we  con- 
cnve  t  and  therefore,  cannot  fonn  a  le«  eiteniion  by  tbeir  coiguncdou. 
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I  may  sul^oin  another  argument  prt^ssd  by  a  not-    SECT, 
ed  author,  *  which  seems  to  me  very  strong  and  beau-  ^  ^    ^_t 
tifiil.     'Tis  evident,  that  existence  in  itself  belongs  only       pt 
to  unity,  and  is  never  applicable  to  number,  but  on  ac-  diiiuEniiiy 
count  of  the  unites  of  which  the  number  is  composed,   tpm  and 
Twenty  men  may  be  said  to  exist;  but  'tis  only  be-     ''°"' 
cause  one,  two,  three,  four,  &c.  are  existent ;  and  if 
you  deny  the  existence  of  the  latter,  that  of  the  for* 
mer  Mis  of  course.     'Tis  therefore  utterly  absurd  to 
suppose  any  number  to  exist,  and  yet  deny  the  exist* 
ence  of  unites ;  and  as  extension  is  always  a  number, 
according  to  the  common  sentiment  of  metaphysi<!ians, 
and  never  resolves  itself  into  any  unite  or  indivisible 
quantity,  it  follows  that  extension  can  never  at  all  ex- 
jst.     "Us  in  vain  to  reply,  that  any  determinate  quan- 
tity of  extension  is  an  unite ;  but  such  a  one  as  admits 
of  an  infinite  number  of  fractions,  and  is  inexhaustible 
in  its  subdivisions.    For  by  the  same  rule,  these  twenty 
men  nu^  be  considered  as  an  unite.    The  whole  globe 
qS  the  earth,  nay,  the  whole  universe  mai/  he  considered 
as  an  unite.     That  term  of  unity  is  merely  a  fictitious 
denomination,  which  the  mind  may  ^ply  to  any  quan- 
Hty  of  objects  it  collects  together ;  nor  can  such  an 
unity  any  more  exist  alone  than  number  can,  as  being 
iA  reality  a  true  number.     But  the  unity,  which  can 
exist  alone,  and  whose  existence  is  necessary  to  that  of 
all  oumbef,  is  of  another  kind,  and  must  be  perfectly 
indivisible,  and  incapable  of  being  resolved  into  any 
lesser  unity. 

All  this  reasoning  takes  place  with  regard  to  time ; 
along  with  an  additioncd  argument,  which  it  may  be 
proper  to  take  notice  tA.  "lis  a  property  inseparable 
from  time,  and  which  in  a  manner  constitutes  its  es- 

■  Mods.  Malezieu. 
D2 
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PART    sence,  that  each  of  its  parts  succeeds  another,  and  that 
v^,.^_(  none  of  them,  however  contiguous,  can  ever  be  co- 
w       existent.     For  the  same  reason  that  the  year   1737 
■UK*     camiot  concur  with  the  present  year  1738,  every  mo^ 
ment  must  be  distinct  from,  and  posterior  or  antece- 
dent to  another.     "Tis  certain  then,  that  time,  as  it 
exists,  must  be  composed  of  indivisible  moments.    For 
if  in  time  we  could  never  arrive  at  an  end  of  division^ 
and  if  each  moment,  as  it  succeeds  another,  were  not 
perfectly  single  and  indivisible,  there  would  be  an  in- 
finite number  of  co-existent  moments,  or  parts  of  time; 
which  I  believ^  will  be  allowed  to  be  an  arrant  contra- 
diction. 

The  infinite  divisibilj^  of  space  implies  that  of  Ume, 
as  is  evident  fix>m  the  nature  of  motion.  If  the  latter, 
therefore,  be  impossible,  the  former  must  be  equally 

60. 

I  doubt  not  but  it  wilt  readily  be  allowed  by  the  most 
obstinate  defender  of  the  doctrine  of  infinite  di^sibi- 
lity,  that  these  arguments  are  difficulties,  and  that  'tis 
impossible  to  give  any  answer  to  them  which  will  be 
perfectly  clear  and  satisfactory.  But  here  we  may 
observe,  that  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  this 
custom  of  calling  a  diffic^ty  what  pretends  to  be  a  ie- 
monstration,  and  endeavouring  by  tibat  means  to  elude 
its  force  and  evidence.  'Tis  not  in  demonstradons,  as 
in  prohabihties,  that  difficulties  can  take  place,  and  one 
argument  counterbalance  another,  and  diminish  its 
authority.  A  demonstration,  if  just,  admits  of  no  op- 
posite difficulty ;  and  if  not  just,  'tis  a'mere  sophian, 
and  consequently  can  never  be  a  difficulty.  'Tis  either 
irresistible,  or  has  no  manner  offeree.  To  talk  there- 
fore of  objections  and  replies,  and  balancing  of  argu- 
ments in  such  a  question  as  this,  is  to  confess,  either 
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that  human  reason  is  nothing  but  a  play  of  words,  or  SECT, 
that  the  person  himself  who  talks  so,  has  not  a  capa-  ^  ^^  . 
city  equal  to  such  subjects.  Demonstrations  may  be  Of 
difRctilt  to  be  comprehended,  because  of  the  abstracted-  divuibiiit; 
ness  of  the  subject ;  but  can  never  have  any  such  dif-  _ ,£,  ,^ 
Acuities  as  will  weaken  their  authority,  when  once  they  *™- 
are  comprehended. 

'Tis  true,  mathematicians  are  wont  to  say,  that  there 
are  here  equally  strong  arguments  on  the  other  side  of 
the  question,  and  that  the  doctrine  of  indivisible  points 
is  also  liable  to  unanswerable  objections.  Before  I 
examine  these  arguments  and  objections  in  detml,  I 
will  here  take  4bem  in  a  body,  and  endebvour,  by  a 
short  and  decisive  reason,  to  prove,  at  once,  that  'tis, 
utterly  impossible  they  can  have  any  just  foundation. 

'Tis  an  established  maxim  in  metaphysics,  T^at 
•whalever  the  miTid  clearly  conceives  includes  the  idea  of 
possible  existence,  or,  in  other  words,  th<U  nothing  voe 
imagine  is  absolutehf  impossible.  We  can  form  the  idea 
of  a  golden  mountmn,  and  from  thence  conclude,  that 
such  a  mountain  may  actually  exist  We  can  form  no 
idea  of  a  mount^n  without  a  valley,  and  therefore  re- 
gard it  as  impossible. 

Now  'tis  certain  we  have  an  idea  of  extension ;  for 
otherwise,  why  do  we  talk  and  reason  concerning  it? 
'Tis  likewise  certmn,  that  thb  idea,  as  conceived  by  the 
imagination,  though  divisible  into  parts  or  inferior 
ideas,  is  not  infinitely  divisible,  nor  consists  of  an  in- 
finite number  of  parts :  for  that  exceeds  the  compre- 
hension of  our  limited  capacities.  'Here  then  is  an 
idea  of  extension,  which  consists  of  parts  or  inferior 
ideas,  tiiat  are  perfectiy  indivisible :  consequently  this 
idea  implies  no  coatradtction :  consequendy  'tis  possible 
for  extension  really  to  exist  conformabfe  to  it :  and  conr 
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PART    sequently,  all  the  ai^uments  employed  gainst  the  pos- 
.    "•    ,  sibility  of  mathematicat  points  are  mere  scholastic  quib- 
Of       bles,  and  unworthy  of  our  attention. 
g|„„  These  consequences  we  may  carry  one  fstep  farther, 

HHitime.  gj,^  conclude  that  all  the  pretended  demonstrations  for 
the  iniinite  divisibility  of  extension  are  equally  sophis- 
tic^ ;  since  'tis  certain  these  demonstrations  caanot  be 
just  without  proving  the  impossibility  of  mathemati- 
cal points;  which  'tis  an  evident  absurdity  to  pre- 
tend to. 


SECTION  ni. 

OF  THE  OTHER  jJUALITIES  OF  OUB  IDZAB  OF  SPACE 
AMD  TIME. 

.  No  discovery  coiild  have  been  made  more  happily  for 
deciding  all  controversies  concerning  ideas,  than  that 
above  mentioned,  that  impressions  always  take  the 
precedency  of  them,  and  that  every  idea,  with  which 
the  imagination  b  furnished,  first  makes  its  appearance 
in  a  correspondent  impression.  These  latter  percepv 
tions  are  all  so  clear  and  evident,  that  they  admit  of  no 
controversy ;  though  many  of  our  ideas  are  so  obscure, 
that  'tis  almost  impossible  even  for  the  mind,  which  forms 
them,  to  tell  exactly  their  nature  and  composition.  I^et 
us  apply  this  principle,  in  order  to  discover  farther  the 
nature  of  our  ideas  of  space  and  time. 

Upon  opening  my  eyes  and  turning  them  to  the  sur- 
rounding objects,  I  perceive  many  visible  bodies ;  and 
upon  shutting  them  again,  and  considering  the  distance 
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betwixt  these  bodies,  I  acqnire  the  idea  of  ertensitm.    Sbct. 

As  every  idea  is  deriTed  from  some  impressimi  which  ^  ^    ^r 
is  eSBcUy  similar  to  it,  the  impressions  similar  to  this  Of  the  other 
idea  of  extension,  mast  ^her  be  some  sensations  de-        of 
rived  bam  the  sight,  or  some  internal  impressions  aris-    ™'af 
Dig  from  these  sensations.  ^^"^ 

Our  internal  unpressions  are  our  passions,  emotions, 
desires,  and  aversions ;  none  of  which,  I  beheve,  will 
ever  be  asserted  to  be  the  model  from  which  the  idea 
of  space  is  derived.  Hiere  r^ntuus,  therefore,  nothing 
but  the  senses  which  can  convey  to  us  this  original  im- 
pression. Now,  what  impression  do  our  senses  here 
convey  to  us  ?  This  is  the  principal  question,  and  de- 
ddes  without  appeal  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
idea. 

He  table  before  me  is  alone  sufBcient  by  its  view  to 
give  me  the  idea  of  extension.  This  idea,  then,  is 
borrowed  from,  and  represents  some  impression  which 
this  moment  appears  to  the  senses.  But  my  senses 
^nvey  to  me  only  the  impressions  of  coloured  points, 
disposed  in  a  certain  manner.  If  the  eye  is  sensible  of 
any  thing  ibrlber,  I  desire  it  may  be  pointed  out  to 
me.  But,  if  it  he  impossible  to  shew  any  thing  fiir- 
ther,  we  may  conclude  with  certainty,  that  the  idea  of 
extension  is  nothing  but  a  copy  of  these  coloured  points, 
and  of  the  manner  of  their  appearance. 

Suppose  that,  in  tiie  extended  object,  or  composition 
of  coloured  points,  from  which  we  first  received  the 
idea  of  extension,  the  points  were  of  a  purple  colour; 
it  follows,  that  in  every  repetition  of  that  idea  we 
would  not  only  place  the  points  in  the  same  order  with 
respect  to  each  other,  but  also  bestow  on  them  that 
precise  colour  with  which  alone  we  are  acquainted. 
But  afterwards,  having  experience  of  the  other  colours 
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PART    of  violet,  green,  red,  white,  black,  and  of  all  the  di^ 

.  j-^-^.  ferent  compositions  of  these,  and  finding  a  resemblance 

Of       in  the  disposition  of  coloured  points,  of  which  they 
the  id™  of  "^  ,  .      ,  ,...--. 

mtai     are  composed,  we  omit  the  peculiarities  of  colour,  as 

far  as  possible,  and  found  an  abstract  idea  merely  on- 
that  disposition  of  points,  or  manner  of  appearance, 
in  which  they  agree.  Nay,  even  when  the  resemblance 
is  carried  beyond  the  objects  of  one  sense,  and  the  im- 
pressions of  touch  are  found  to  be  similar  to  thpse  of 
^ght  in  the  disposition  of  their  parts ;  this  does  not 
hinder  the  abstract  idea  irom  representing  both,  upon 
account  of  their  resemblance.  All  abstract  ideas  are 
really  nothing  but  particular  ones,  considered  in  a  per- 
tain hght ;  but  being  annexed  to  general  terms,  tliey 
;  are  able  to  represent  a  vast  variety,  and  to  comprehend 
objects,  which,  as  they  are  aUke  in  some  particulars, 
are  in  others  vastly  wide  of  each  other. 

The  idea  of  time,  being  derived  from  the  succession 
of  our  perceptions  of  every  kind,  ideas  as  well  as  im- 
pressions, and  impressions  of  reflection  as  well  as  of 
sensation,  will  afford  us  an  instance  of  an  abstract  idea, 
which  comprehends  a  still  greater  variety  than  th^t  of 
space,  and  yet  is  represented  in  the  fency  by  sopie 
particular  individual  idea  of  a  determined  quantity  and 
quahty. 

As  'tis  from  the  disposition  of  visible  and  tangible  ob- 
jects we  receive  the  idea  of  space,  so,  from  the  suc- 
cession of  ideas  and  impressions  we  form  the  idea  of 
time ;  nor  is  it  possible  for  time  alone  ever  to  make  its 
appearance,  or  be  taken  notice  of  by  the  mipdf  A 
man  in  a  sound  sleep,  or  strongly  occupied  with  one 
thought,  is  insensible  of  time ;  and  according  as  his 
perceptions  succeed  each  other  with  greater  or  less  ra- 
pidity, the  same  duration  appears  longer  or  shorter  to 
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his  ima^nation.     Jt  has  been  remarked  by  a  great  phi-    sect, 
losopher,  •  that  our  perceptions  have  certain  bounds  t^,       / 
in  this  particular,  which  are  fixed  by  the  original  na-  Of  iburther 
ture  and  constitution  of  the  mind,  and  beyond  which        of 
no  influence  of  external  objects  on  the  senses  is  ever  '™'^f' 
able  to  hasten  or  retard  our  thought.     If  you  wheel  """J^^ 
about  a  burning  coal  with  rapidi^,  it  will  present  to 
the  senses  an  image  of  a  circle  of  fire ;  nor  will  there 
seem  to  be  any  interval  of  time  betwixt  its  revolutions; 
Qierely  because  'ti;  impossible  for  our  perceptions  to 
succeed  each  other,  with  the  same  rapidity  that  motion 
may  be  communicated  to  external  objects.     Wherever 
we  have  no  successive  perceptions,  we  have  no  noUon 
of  ^titf,  even  though  there  be  a  r^  Euccession  in  the 
objects.      Frojn  these   phenomena,   as   well   as  from 
iD^y  others,  we  may  conclude,  that  time  cannot  make 
its  appearance  to  the  mind,  either  alone  or  attended 
with  a  steady  unchangeable  object,  but  is  always  dis- 
covered by  some  perceivable  succession  of  changeable 
objects. 

To  confirm  this  we  fnay  add  the  following  argument^ 
which  to  me  seems  perfectly  decisive  and  convincing. 
'Tis  evident,  that  time  or  deration  consists  of  different 
parts :  for  otherwise,  we  could  not  conceive  a  longer 
or  shorter  dmraUon.  'Tis  also  evident,  that  these  parts 
-ftre  not  co-existent :  for  that  quality  of  the  co-existence 
pf  parts  belongs  to  extension,  and  is  what  distinguishes 
it  from  duration.  Now  as  time  is  composed  of  parts 
that  are  not  co-existent,  an  unchangeable  object,  since 
it  produces  none  but  co-existent  impressions,  produces 
none  that  can  give  us  the  idea  of  time ;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  idea  must  be  derived  from  a  successioi( 
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PART    of  changeable  objects,  and  tjme  in  its  first  appeantnce 
r  be  severed  from  such  a  succession. 
Having  theieibre  found,  that  time  in  its  first  appear- 
"*  ance  to  the  mind  is  always  conjoined  with  a  succession 
''  of  changeable  objects,  and  that  otherwise  it  can  never 
Ml  under  our  notice,  we  most  now  examine,  whether 
it  can  be  conceived  without  our  conceiving  any  succes- 
«on  of  objects,  and  whether  it  can  alone  form  a '  dis- 
tinct idea  in  the  imagination. 

In  order  to  know  whether  any  objects,  which  are 
jtnned  in  impression,  be  separable  in  idea,  we  need 
cHiIy  consider  if  they  be  different  irom  each  other ;  in 
frhich  case,  *lis  plain  they  may  be  conceived  i^MUt. 
Every  thing  that  is  different  is  distinguishable,  and 
every  thing  that  is  distinguishaUe  may  be  separated, 
according  to  the  maxims  above  explained.  IF,  on  the 
contrary,  they  be  not  di^rent,  they  are  not  distin- 
guishable; andif  theybenot'disdngiushable,  they  can- 
not be  separated.  But  this  is  precisely  the  case  with 
respect  to  time,  compared  with  our  successive  percepr 
tions.  T^e  idea  of  time  is  not  derived  from  a  parti* 
Cular  impression  mixed  up  with  others,  and  plainly  dis- 
tinguishable from  them,  but  arises  Jtt^ther  from  the 
manner  in  which  impressions  f^pear  to  the  mind,  with- 
out making  one  of  the  number.  Five  notes  played  on 
ft  flute  ^ve  us  the  impression  and  idea  of  time,  though 
time  be  not  a  sixtii  impression  which  presents  itself  to 
the  hearing  or  any  other  of  the  senses.  Nor  is  it  a 
sixth  impression  which  the  mind  by  r^ection  imds  in 
itself.  These  five  sounds  making  their  appearance  in 
this  particular  manner,  excite  no  emotion  in  the  mind, 
nor  produce  an  affection  of  any  kind,  which  being  ob- 
served by  it  can  give  rise  to  a  new  idea.  For  that  is 
necessary  to  produce  a  new  idea  of  refiection ;  nor  cai; 
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the  mind,  by  pevolraig  over  a  thousand  times  all  its    S^gT- 
ideas  of  seosatioii,  ever  extract  from  them  any  new  on-  '^^m-f 
ginal  idea,  unless  nature  has  so  framed  its  &ciilties, Of^.pd>" 
that  it  feels  some  new  on jpnal  impression  arise  from  such        i^ 
a  contemplation.     But  here  it  only  takes  notice  of  the        of 
manner  in  which  the  different  sounds  make  their  ap-  '^^n^ 
pearance,  and  that  it  may  afterwards  consider  without 
considering  tliese  particular  sounds,  but  niay  conjoin  it 
with  any  other  objects.     Hie  ideas  of  some  objects  it 
certfuuly  must  have^  nor  is  it  possible  for  it  without 
these  ideas  ever  to  arrive  at  any  conception  of  time  > 
which,  since  it  appears  not  as  any  primary  distinct  im- 
pression, can  plainly  be  nothing  bnt  different  ideas,  or 
impressions,  or  objects  disposed  in  a  certain  manner, 
that  is,  succeeding  each  other. 

I  know  there  are  some  who  pretend  that  the  idea  <^ 
duration  is  appHcable  in  a  proper  sense  to  objects 
which  are  perfectiy  unchangeable;  and  this  I  take  to 
be  the  common  opinion  of  philosophers  as  well  as  of 
the  vulgar.  But  to  be  convinced  of  its  falsehood,  we 
need  but  reflect  on  the  foregoing  conclusion,  that 
the  idea  of  duration  is  always  derived  from  a  succes- 
sion of  changeable  oljects,  and  can  never  be  conveyed 
to  the  mind  by  any  thing  stediast  and  unchangeable. 
For  it  inevitably  follows  Irom  thence,  that  since  the 
idea  of  duration  cannot  be  derived  from  such  an  ob- 
ject, it  can  never  in  any  propriety  or  exactness  be  ap- 
plied to  it,  nor  can  any  thing  unchangeable  be  ever 
said  to  have  duration.  Ideas  always  represent  the  ob- 
jects or  in^ressions,  from  which  they  we  derived,  and 
can  never,  without  a  fiction,  represent  or  be  applied  to 
any  other.  By  what  fiction  we  apply  the  idea  of  time, 
even  to  what  is  unchangeable,  and  suppose,  as  is  com^ 
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PART    moq,  that  du>^on  is  a  measure  of  rest  as  well  as  of 
»^^    ^1  motion,  we  shall  consider  afterwards.  * 

Of  There  is   another   very  decisive   argument,  which 

met  establishes  the  present  doctrine  concerning  our  ideas 
of  space  and  time,  and  is  founded  only  on  that  simple 
principle,  thai  our  ideas  of  them  are  compounded  qf 
parts,  •which  are  indivisible.  This  argument  may  be 
worth  the  examining. 

Every  idea  that  is  distinguishable  being  also  separ- 
able, let  us  take  one  of  those  simple  indivisible  ideas, 
of  which  the  compound  one  of  extension  is  formed,  and 
separating  it  from  all  others,  and  considering  it  apart» 
let  us  form  a  judgment  of  its  nature  and  quahttes. 

"Hs  plain  it  is  not  the  idea  of  extension ;  for  the 
idea  of  extension  consists  of  parts  ,■  and  this  idea,  ac- 
(:Drding  to  the  supposition,  is  perfectly  simple  and  in- 
divisible. Is  it  thefefore  nothing  ?  That  is  absolute- 
ly impossible.  For  as  the  compound  Idea  of  extensicHi, 
which  is  real,  is  composed  of  such  ideas,  were  these  so, 
many  nonentities  there  would  be  a  real  existence-com- 
posed of  nonentities,  which  is  absurd.  Here,  there- 
fore, I  must  ask,  What  is  our  idea  ^a  simple  and  indi- 
visible point  ?  No  wonder  if  my  answer  appear  some- 
what new,  since  the  question  itself  has  scarce  ever  yet 
been  thought  of.  We  are  wont  to  dispute  concerning 
the  nature  of  mathematical  points,  but  seldom  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  their  ideas. 

The  idea  of  space  is  conveyed  to  th^  mind  by  two 
senses,  the  sight  and  touch ;  nor  does  any  thing  ever 
appear  extended,  that  is  not  either  visible  or  tangible. 
That  compound  impression,  which  represents  exten- 
sion, consbts  of  several  lesser  impressions,  that  are  in- 
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divisible  to  the  eye  or  feeling,  Mid  may  be  called  im-  SECT, 
pressions  of  atoms  or  corpuscles  endowed  with  colour  >  j-  '.^ . 
Mid  solidity.     But  this  is  not  all.    'Tis  not  only  requi-  Of  iheMbet 
site  that  these  atoms  should  be  coloured  or  tangible,  in       of 
order  to  discover  themselves  to  our  senses,  'tis  also   °^^ 
necessary  we  should  preserve  the  idea  of  their  colour  '^^ 
or  tangibility,  in  order  to  comprehend  them  by  our 
tma^ation.     There  is  nothing  but  the  idea  of  their 
colour  or  tangibility  which  can  render  them  conceiv- 
able by  the  mind.     Upon  the  removal  of  the  ideas  of 
these  sensible  qualities  they  are  utterly  annihilated  to 
the  thought  or  ima^oadon. 

Now,  such  as  the  parts  are,  such  is  the  whole.     If  a     \ 
point  be  not  considered  as  coloured  or  tangible,  it  can      ', 
convey  to  us  no  idea ;  and 'consequently  the  idea  of  ex- 
tensicm,  which  is  edmposed  of  the  ideas  of  these  points, 
can  never  possibly  exist :  but  if  the  idea  of  extension      i 
really  can  exist,  as  we  are  conscious  it  does,  its  parts 
must  also  exist ;  and  in  order  to  that,  must  be  consider-      i 
ed  as  coloured  or  tangible.    We  have  therefore  no  idea      1 
of  space  or  extension,  but  when  we  regard  it  as  an  ob-       ; 
ject  either  of  our  sight  or  feeling.  . 

The  same  reasoning  will  prove,  that  the  indivisible 
moments  of  time  must  be  filled  with  some  real  object 
or  existence,  whose  succession  forms  the  duration,  and 
makes  it  be  conceivable  by  the  mind. 
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SECTION  IV. 

OBJECTIOKS  AKSVERED. 


Part       Oub  system  CDticeming  space  and  time  consists  of  two 
'  ^  ,  l'  parts,  wbleh  are  mtiinBtelj  connected  together.     The 
SL,  of  ^^  depends  on  this  chain  of  reasoning.     The  c^a- 
•pua      city  cf  die  mind  is  not  infinite,  consequently  no  idea  of 
extension  or  duration  consists  of  an  infinite  number  of 
parts  or  inferior  ideas,   but  of  a  finite  number,  and 
these  simple  and  indivisible :  'tis  therefore  pissible  for 
space  and  time  to  exist  conformable  to  this  idea :  and 
if  it  be  possible,  'tis  cert^  they  actually  do  exist  con- 
formable to  it^  since  their  infinite  divisibility  is  utterly 
impossible  and  contradictory. 

The  other  part  of  our  system  is  a  consequence  of 
diis.  The  parts,  into  which  the  ideas  of  space  and 
time  resolve  themselves,  beccmie  at  last  indivisible; 
and  these  indivisible  parts,  being  nothing  in  themselves, 
are  inconceivable  when  not  filled  with  something  real 
and  existent.  The  ideas  of  space  and  time  are  there- 
fore [no  separate  or  distinct  ideas,  but  merely  those  of 
the  madner  or  order  in  which  objects  exist ;  or,  in  other 
words,  'tis  impossible  to  conceive  either  a  vacuum  and 
extension  without  matter,  or  a  time  when  there  was  no 
succession  or  change  in  any  real  existence.  The  inti- 
mate connexion  betwixt  these  parts  of  our  system  is 
the  reason  why  we  shall  examine  together  the  objec- 
tions which  have  been  urged  against  both  of  them, 
bepnning  with  those  against  the  finite  divisibility  of 
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I.  Tbe  first  of  these  objections  which  I  sh^l  take  sect. 
notice  of,  is  more  proper  to  prove  this  connexion  and  v^..,^ 
dependence  of  the  one  part  upon  the  other  than  to  de-  ^"j^l™" 
stroy  either  of  tJiem.     It  has  often  been  maintained  in 

the  schools,  that  extension  must  be  divisible,  in  ir^ni- 
tum,  because  the  system  of  mathematical  points  is  ab- 
surd; and  that  system  is  absurd,  because  a  mathema- 
tical point  is  a  nonentity,  and  consequently  can  never, 
by  its  conjunction  with  others,  form  a  real  existence. 
Thb  would  be  perfectly  decisive,  were  there  no  me- 
dium betwixt  the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter,  and  the 
nonentity  of  mathematical  points.  But  there  ia  evi- 
dently a  medium,  viz.  the  bestowing  a  colour  or  solidity 
on  these  points ;  and  the  d>surdity  of  both  the  extremes 
is  a  demonstration  of  the  truth  and  reality  of  this  me- 
dium. The  system  of  physical  points,  which  is  another 
medium,  is  too  absurd  to  need  a  refiitation.  A  real 
extension,  such  as  a  physical  point  is  supposed  to  be, 
can  never  exist  without  parts  difierentfrom  each  other; 
and  wherever  objects  are  different,  they  are  distinguish- 
able and  separable  by  the  imagination. 

II.  The  second  objection  is  derived  fit»n  the  neces- 
sity there  would  be  o{ penetration,  if  exten^on  consist- 
ed ctf  mathematical  points.  A  simple  and  indivisible 
atom  that  touches  another  must  necessarily  penetrate 
it ;  for  'tis  impossible  it  can  touch  it  by  its  external 
parts,  from  the  veiy  supposition  of  its  perfect  simpli- 
ci^,  which  excludes  all  parts.  It  must  therefore 
touch  it  intimately,  and  in  its  whole  essence,  seamdum 
set  tf^^h  ^  totaliier  1  which  is  the  very  definition  of 
penetration.  But  penetration  is  impossible:  mathe- 
matical points  ore  of  consequence  equally  impossible. 

I  answer  this  objection  by  substituting  a  juster  idea 
of  penetration.     Suppose  two  bodies,  contaiiiing  no 
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PART  Void  within  their  circumference,  to  approach  each 
.  J  ,  other,  and  to  unite  in  such  a  nuumer  that  the  body. 
Of  which  results  from  their  union,  is  no  more  extended 
naa  than  either  of  them ;  'tis  this  tre  mtist  mean  when  we 
""^  talk  of  penetration.  But  'tis  evident  this  penetration 
ia  nothing  but  die  annihiktion  of  one  of  these  bodies^ 
and  the  preservation  of  the  other,  without  our  being 
able  to  distinguish  particularly  which  is  preserved  and 
which  annihilated.  Before  the  approach  we  have  the 
idea  of  two  bodies ;  after  it  we  have  the  idea  only  of 
one.  "lis  impossible  for  the  mind  to  preserve  any  no- 
tion of  difference  betwixt  two  bodies  of  the  same  nar 
ture  existing  in  the  same  place  at  the  same  time. 

Taking  then  penetration  in  this  sense,  for  the  anni- 
hilation of  one  body  upon  its  approach  to  another,  I 
ask  any  cHie  if  be  sees  a  necessity  that  a  coloured  or 
tangible  point  should  be  annihilated  upon  the  approach 
of  another  coloured  or  tan^ble  point  ?  On  the  con- 
trary,  does  he  not  evidently  perceive,  that,  from  the 
union  of  these  points,  there  results  an  object  which  is 
compounded  and  divisible,  and  may  be  distinguished 
into  two  parts,  of  which  each  preserves  its  existence, 
distinct  and  separate,  notwithstanding  its  contiguity  to 
the  other?  Let  him  aid  his  bxicy  by  conceiting  these 
points  to  be  of  different  colours,  the  better  to  prevent 
their  coahtion  and  confusion.  A  blue  and  a  red  point 
may  surely  he  contiguous  without  any  penetration  or 
annihilation.  For  if  they  cannot,  what  possibly  can 
become  of  them  ?  Whether  shall  the  red  or  the  blue 
be  annihilated  ?  Or  tf  these  colours  unite  into  one, 
what  new  colour  wiU  they  produce  by  their  union  ? 

What  chiefly  gives  rise  to  these  objections,  and  at 
the  same  time  renders  it  so  difficult  to  give  a  sUis&c- 
tory  answer  to  them,  is  the  natural  infirmity  and  un-! 
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Steadiness  both  of  our  imagination  and  senses  when  SKCT, 
■employed  on  such  minute  objects.  Put  a  spot  of  ink  v,^  '^y 
upon  paper,  and  retire  to  such  a  distance  that  the  spot  oi^ion* 
becomes  altogether  invisible,  you  will  find,  that,  upon 
your  return  and  nearer  approach,  the  spot  first  becomes 
visible  by  short  intervals,  and  afterwards  becomes  ai- 
rways visible ; ,  and  afterwards  acquires  only  a  new  force 
in  its  colouring,  without  augmenting  its  bulk ;  and  af- 
terwards, when  it  has  increased  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
be  really  extended,  'ds  still  difficult  for  the  imagination 
to  break  it  into  its  component  parts,  because  of  the  un- 
easiness it  finds  in  the  conception  of  such  a  minute  ob- 
ject as  a  single  point.  This  infirmity  affects  most -of 
pur  reasonings  on  the  present  subject,  and  makes  it  al- 
most impossible  to  answer  in  an  intelligible  manner; 
pnd  in  proper  expressions,  many  questions  which  may 
arise  concerning  it  ... 

III.  Tliere  hare  been  many  objections  drawn  &om 
the  mathematics  against  the  indivisibility  of  the  parts^  of  ' 

extension,  though  at  first  sight  that  science  seems  ra- 
ther fevourable  to  the  present  doctrine ;  and  if  it  be 
contrary  in  its  demonstrations,  'tis  perfectly  conform* 
able  in  its  definitions.  My  present  business  then  must 
be,  Xjif  defend  the  definitions  and  refute  the  demonstra* 
tJons. 

A  surface  is  defined  to  be  length  and  breadth  vrith-     | 
out  depth;  a  line  to  be  length  without  breadth  or     I 
depth ;  a  point  to  be  what  has  neither  length,  breadth,     \ 
nor  depth.     'Tis  evident  that  all  this  is  perfectly  unin-     j 
telligible  upon  any  other  supposition  than  that  of  the 
composition  of  extension  by  indivisible  points  or  atoms. 
How  else  could  any  thing  exist  without  length,  with- 
out breadth,  or  without  depth  ? 

Two  different  answers,  I  find,  have  been  made  to 

VOL.  1.  E 
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PART    this  si^^ment,  neither  of  wliich  is,  in  my  opinioD,  s»- 

1  ^    ^^^  tisfactory.     The  first  is,   that  the  objects  of  geometry. 

Of       those  sur&ces,  lines,  and  points,  whose  proportions  and 
tl»M-.rf .. . . ' :j...:_.v.„:„j.   -„j 


-JS. 


positions  it  examines,  are  mere  ideas  in  the  mind ;  and 
not  only  never  did,  but  never  can  exist  in  nature. 
They  never  did  exist ;  for  no  one  will  pretwid  to  draw 
s  line  or  make  a  surface  entirely  conformable  to  the 
definition :  they  never  can  exist ;  for  we  may  produce 
demonstrations  irom  these  very  ideas  to  prove  that 
they  are  impossible. 

But  can  any  thing  be  imagined  more  absurd  and 
contradictoi^  than  this  reasoning  ?  Whatever  can  be 
conceived  by  a  clear  and  distinct  idea,  necessarily  im-t 
plies  the  possibility  of  existence;  and  he  who  pretends 
to  prove  the  imposslbiUty  of  its  existence  by  any  ai^u- 
Bient  derived  from  the  clear  idea,  in  reality  asserts 
that  we  have  no  clear  idea  of  it,  because  we  have  a 
clear  idea.  'Tis  in  vwp  to  search  for  a  contradiction 
in  any  thing  that  is  distinctly  conceived  by  the  mind-. 
Did  it  imply  any  contradiction,  'tis  impossible  it  could 
ever  be  conceived. 

Ihere  i$  there^re  no  medium  betwixt  allowing  at 
least  the  possibility  of  indivisible  points,  and  denying 
their  idea ;  and  'tis  on  this  latter  principle  that  the  se- 
cond answer  to  the  foregoing  argument  is  founded.  It 
has  been  pretended,  *  that  Uiough  it  be  impossible  to 
conceive  a  length  without  any  breadth,  yet  by  an  ab- 
straction without  a  separation  we  can  consider  the  one 
withoi^t  regarding  the  other  ]  in  the  same  manner  as 
we  may  think  <^  the  length  of  tha  way  betwixt  two 
towns  and  overlook  its  breadth.  The  length  is  inse- 
parable frcmi  the  breadth  both  in  nature  and  in  our 
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ttunds;  bat  this  excludes  not  a  partial  consideration,     SECT, 
and  a  distinction  of  reason,  after   the  manner  above  >.,^   '^ . 

expluned.  Objectioai 

In  refuting  this  answer  I  shall  not  insist  on  the  or*- 
gnment,  which  I  have  already  sufficiently  explained, 
that  if  it  be  impossible  for  the  mind  to  arrive  at  a  mi' 
Rimtns  in  its  ideas,  its  c^wcity  must  be  infinite  in  order 
to  comprehend  the  infinite  nomber  of  parts,  of  which 
its  idea  of  any  extension  would  be  odmtioBed.  1  shall 
here  endeavour  to  find  some  new  absurdities  in  tbia 
reasoning. 

A  sur&ce  terminates  a  solid ;  a  line  terminates  a  sur- 
iace ;  a  ptHnt  terminates  a  line ;  but  I  ass^t,  that  if 
the  ideas  of  a  point,  line,  or  sarfaoe,  were  not  indivi> 
sible,  'tis  impossible  we  should  ever  conceive  these  ter- 
minations. For  let  these  ideas  be  supposed  infinitely 
divisible,  and  then  let  the  fancy  endeavour  to  fix  itself 
on  the  idea  of  the  last  surface,  line,  or  point,  it  imm^ 
diately  finds  this  idea  to  break  into  parts ;  and  upon  itji 
seiang  the  last  of  these  parts  it  loses  its  hold  by  a  new 
division,  and  so  on  in  it^nitum,  without  any  possibiii> 
ty  of  its  arrivii^  at  a  concluding  idea.  The  number 
of  fractions  bring  it  no  nearer  the  last  division  tiian  the 
first  idea  it  formed.  Every  particle  eludes  flie  grasp 
by  a  new  fraction*  like  quicksilver,  when  we  endeai- 
Tour  to  seise  it.  But  as  in  fact  there  must  be  some- 
thing which  terminates  the  idea  of  eroy  finite  quao' 
tily,  and  as  this  terminating  idea  eannot  itself  con^st 
of  pairts  or  inferior  ideas,  otherwise  it  woidd  be  tlie 
last  of  its  parts,  wluch  &iished  the  idea*  and  so  on ; 
this  is  a  cleiH-  proof,  that-  the  ideas  of  sur&ces,  linear 
and  points,  admit  not  of  any  division ;  those  of  siov 
bees  in  depth,  of  Unes  in  breadth  and  ^ptb,  and  of 
pmnts  in  i»y  dinwoMon. 
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PART.        Xhe  schoolmen  were,  so  senaible  of  the  force  <^  this 
v,^.^,.,^,^  argament,  that  some  of  them  maintained  that  Datnre 
Si,  of  ^°*  mixed  among  those  particles  of  matter,  which  are 
■twee     divisible  in  it^nitam,  a  omnber  of  mathematical  points 
in  order  to  give  a  termination  to  bodies ;  and  other* 
eluded  the  force  of  this  reasoning  by  a  heap  of  imin- 
telli^ble  cavils  and  distinctions.     Both  these  adversa- 
ries equally  yield  the  victory.     A  man  who  hides  him- 
self confesses  as  evidently  the  superiority  <^  his  enemy, 
as  another,  who  fairly  delivers  his  arms. 
,  Hius  it  aj^>ears,  that  the  definitions  of  mathematics 

destt^  the  pretended  demonstrations ;  and  that  if  we 
have  the  idea  of  indivisible  piunts,  lines,  aiid  sur&ces^ 
conformable  to  the  definition,  th^  existence  is  cer- 
tainly possible ;  but  if  we  have  no  such  idea,  'tis  im- 
possible we  can  ever  conceive  the  termination  of  any 
figure,  without  which  conception  there  can  be  no  ge<>> 
metrical  demonstration. 

But  I  go  farther,  and  maintain,  that  nohe  of  these 
demonstrations  can  have  sufficient  wdght  to  establish 
euch  a  principle  as  this  of  infinite  divisibility;  and  that 
because  with  regard  to  such  minute  ol^ects,  they  are 
not  properly  demonstrations,  being  built  on  ideas 
which  are  not  exacts  and  maxims  which  are  not  pre- 
cisely true.  When  geometry  decides  any  thing  con- 
cerning the  proportions  of  quantity,  we  ought  not  to 
look  for  the  utmost  precision  and  exactness.  None  of 
its  proo&  extend  so  fiir :  it  takes  the  dimensions  and 
proportions  of  figures  jusdy ;  but  roughly,  and  with 
some  liberty.  Its  errors  are  never  considerable,  nor 
would  it  err  at  all,  did  it  not  aspire  to  such  an  abso- 
lute perfection. 

I  first  ask  mathematicians  what  they  mean  when  they 
say  one  line,  or  surface  is  equal  to,  or  greater,  or  lest 
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than  another  ?    Let  any  of  them  give  an  answer,  to    8GCT. 
whatever  sect  he  belongs,  and  whether  he  maintains  ^  ^  '-^f 
the  composition  of  extension  by  indivisible  points,  or  otjKtimu 
by  quantities  divisible  in  in^nitum.     This  question  will   ™ 
embarrass  both  of  them. 

There  are  few  or  no  mathematicians  who  defend  the 
hypothesis  of  indivisible  points,  and  yet  these  have  the 
readiest  and  justest  answer  to  the  present  question. 
'Diey  need  only  reply,  that  lines  or  surfaces  are  equal, 
when  the  numbers  of  points  in  each  are  equal ;  and 
that  as  the  proportion  of  the  numbers  varies,  the  pro-  - 
portion  of  the  lines  and  sur&ces  is  also  varied.  But 
though  this  answer  he  Just  as  well  as  obvious,  yet  I  may 
affirm,  that  this  standard  of  equality  is  entirely  ttseless, 
and  that  it  never  is  from  such  a  comparistm  we  deter- 
mine objects  to  be  equal  or  unequal  with  respect  to 
each  other.  For  as  the  points  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  any  line  or  surfoce,  whether  perceived 
by  the  sight  or  touch,  are  so  minute  and  so  confounded 
with  each  other  that  'tis  utterly  impossible  for  the  mind 
to  compute  their  number,  such  a  computation  will  ne- 
ver afford  us  a  standard,  by  which  we  may  judge  of 
proportions. .  No  one  will  ever  be  able  to  determine 
by  an  exact  enumeration,  that  an  inch  has  fewer  points 
than  a  foot,  or  a  foot  fewer  than  an  ell,  or  any  greater 
measure ;  for  which  reason,  we  seldom  or  never  con- 
sider this  as  the  standard  of  equality  or  inequality. 

As  to  those  who.  imagine  that  extension  is  divisible 
in  it^nitum,  'tis  impossible  they  can  make  use  of  this 
answer,  or  fix  the  equality  of  any  line  or  surface  by  a 
numeration  of  its  component  parts.  For  since,  accord- 
ing to  their  hypothesis,  the  least  as  well  as  greatest 
figures  contain  an  infinite  number  of  parts,  and  since 
infinite  numbers,  pw^erly  speaking,  can  neither  be 
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PART    equal  nor  unequal  wiUi  respect  to  each  other,  tiie  eq«»- 

L^   ^,j  lity  or  inequality  of  any  portions  of  space  can  never 

pt       fiepend  on  any  pn^mrtion  in  the  namber  pf  their  parts. 

raa     'Tis  true,  it  may  be  said,  ^at  the  inequality  of  an  ell 

""^   and  a  yard  consists  in  the  different  numbers  of  the  feet 

of  which  they  are  composed,  and  that  c^  a  foot  and  a 

yard  in  the  number  of  inches.     But  as  that  quantity  we 

call  an  inch  in  the  one  is  supposed  equal  to  what  we 

l»U  sn  inch  in  the  other,  and  as  'tis  impossible  for  the 

Dund  to  find  this  equality  by  proceeding  in  in/lnitum 

with  these  references  to  inferior  quantities,  'tis  crideut 

tii^  at  last  ire  must  fix  some  standard  of  equality  di& 

ferent  from  an  enum^atlon  of  the  parts. 

There  are  some  who  pretend,  •  that  equality  is  best 
defined  by  congruiti/,  and  that  any  two  figures  are  equ^» 
when  np<»i  the  placing  of  oae  i^)pD  the  other,  all  their 
parts  corres^nd  to  and  touch  each  other.  In  wder  to 
^udge  c^this  definition  let  us  consider,  that  since  equa* 
lity  is  a  relation,  it  is  not^  strictiy  speaking,  a  property 
in  the  figures  themselres,  bn£  arises  merely  from  the 
comparison  which  the  mind  makes  betwixt  them.  If 
it  consists  therefore  in  this  imaginary  E4>pli!S)tion  an<J 
mutual  contact  of  parts,  we  must  at  least  hare  a  dis* 
linct  notifMi  of  these  parts,  and  must  conceive  their 
contact  N^ow  'tU  plam,  that  ia  this  $»nc«ptiou.ve 
'  would  run  up  these  parts  to  the  greatest  minuteness 
which  can  possibly  be  concdved,  since  the  contact  of 
large  parts  wo»ld  never  render  the  figures  equid.  But 
the  minutest  parts  we  can  concave  are  mathematical 
points,  mid  consequently  this  standard  of  equality  is 
the  same  with  that  dmyed  fro^  tfae  eqiiality  of  the 
number  of  points,  vhlch  ve  have  already  determined 
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to  be  a  just  but  an  useless  s^dard.  We  must  there-  SECT, 
fttfe  look  to  some  other  quarter  for  a  solution  irf  the  t,^  '^,. 
present  difficulty.  otiectkn 

There  are  many  philost^hers,  who  refuse  to  assign 
any  standard  of  equality,  but  assert,  that  'tis  sufficient 
to  present  two  objects,  tbat  are  equal,  in  order  to  give 
us  a  just  notion  of  this  proportion.  AU  defmitions, 
say  they,  are  fruitless  without  the  perception  of  such 
objects ;  and  where  we  perceive  such  objects  we  no 
longer  stand  in  need  of  any  definition.  To  this  reason- 
ing I  entirely  agree ;  and  assert,  that  the  only  useful 
notion  of  equality,  or  inequality,  is  derived  from  the 
whole  united  appearance  and  the  comparistHi  of  par^ 
ticular  objects. 

'Tis  evident  tltat  the  eye,  or  rather  the  mind,  is  often 
able  at  one  view  to  determine  the  proportions  of  bodies, 
and  pronounce  them  equal  to,  or  greater  or  less  than 
each  other,  without  examining  or  comparing  the  num- 
ber of  their  minute  parts.  Such  judgments  are  not 
only  common,  but  in  many  cases  certain  and  infallible. 
When  the  measure  of  a  yard  and  that  of  a  foot  are 
presented,  the  mind  can  no  more  question,  that  the 
first  is  longer  than  the  sec(»id,  thim  it  can  doubt  of 
those  principles  which  are  the  most  clear  and  s^ 
evident. 

There  are  therefore  three  pn^MiiDns,  which  Ae 
mind  distinguishes  in  the  general  appearance  of  its  ob* 
jects,  and  calls  by  the  names  oi  greater,  less,  and  equtU, 
But  though  its  decisi<H)s  concerning  these  proportions 
be  sometimes  iniallible,  they  are  not  always  so;  nor 
are  our  judgments  of  this  kind  more  exempt  from  doubt 
and  error  than  those  on  any  other  subject.  We  frer 
quently  correct  our  first  opinion  by  a  review  and  re- 
^^ctioiij   and  prraiounfie  those   objetts   to  be   equal| 
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PART    which  at  first  we  esteemed  unequal ;  and  regard  an  ob- 
t^        I  ject  as  less,  though  before  it  appeared  greater  than  an- 
Of      other.     Nor  is  this  the  only  correction  which  these 
Mom     judgments  of  oar  senses  undergo ;  bat  we  often  dis- 
'^^  cover  our  error  by  a  juxta-^sition  of  the  objects ;  or, 
where  that  is'  impracticable,  by  the  use  of  some  com- 
mon and  invariable  measure,  which,  being  successively 
applied  to  each,  informs  us  of  their  different  propor- 
tions.    And  even  this  correction  is  susceptible  of  a 
new  correction,  and  of  different  degrees  of  exactness, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  instrument  by  which  we 
measure  the  bodies,  and  the  care  which  we  employ  in 
the  compwison. 

When  therefore  the  mind  is  accustomed  to  these 
judgments  and  their  corrections,  and  finds  that  the 
same  proportion  which  makes  two  figures  have  in  the 
eye  that  appearance,  which  we  call  equality,  makes 
them  also  correspond  to  each  other,  and  to  any  Com- 
mon measure  with  which  they  are  compared,  we  form 
a  mixed  notion  of  equality  derived  both  from  the  looser 
and  stricter  methods  of  comparison.  But  we  are  not 
content  with  this.  For  as  sound  reason  convinces  us 
that  there  are  bodies  vastly  more  minnte  than  those 
which  appear  to  the  senses ;  and  as  a  false  reason  would 
persuade  us,  that  there  are  bodies  infinitely  more  mi- 
nute, we  clearly  perceive  that  we  are  not  possessed  of 
any  instrument  or  art  of  measuring  which  can  secure 
us  from  all  error  and  uncertainty.  We  are  sensible 
that  the  addition  or  removal  of  one  of  these  minute 
parts  is  not  discernible  either  in  the  appearance  or 
measuring ;  and  as  we  imagine  that  two  figures,  which 
were  equal  before,  cannot  be  equal  afi^er  this  removal 
or  addition,  we  therefore  suppose  some  imaginary  stand- 
ard of  equality,  by  which  the  appearances  and  measur- 
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ing  are  exactly  corrected,  and  ^e  figures  reduced  en-  6ECT. 
tirely  to  that  proportion.  This  standard  is  -plMnly  .  ^  '  . 
itiiaginary.  For  as  the  very  idea  of  equality  is  that  of  •^™^*3* 
such  a  particular  appearance,  corrected  by  juxtaposi- 
tion or  a  common  measure,  the  notion  of  any  correc- 
ti<m  beyond  what  we  have  instruments  ^d  art  to  make, 
is'  a  mere  fiction  of  the  mind,  and  useless  as  well  as  in- 
comprehensible. But  though  this  standard  be  only 
imaginaiy,  the  fiction  however  is  very  natural ;  nor  is 
any  thing  more  usual,  than  for  the  mind  to  proceed 
^ler  this  manner  with  any  action,  even  after  the  reason 
faas  ceased,  which  first  determined  it  to  begin.  This  ap- 
pears very  conspicuously  with  regard  to  time ;  where, 
though  'tis  evident  we  have  no  exact  method  of  determin- 
ing the  proportions  of  parts,  not  even  so  exact  as  in  ex- 
telision,  yet  the  various  corrections  of  our  measures, 
and  their  difPerrait  degrees  of  exactness,  have  given  us 
an  obsciu^  and  implicit  notion  of  a  perfect  and  entire 
equality.  The  case  is  the  same  in  many  other  subjects. 
A  musician,  finding  his  ear  become  every  day  more 
delicate,  and  correcting  himsdif  by  reflection  and  at- 
tention, proceeds  with  the  same  act  of  the  mind  even 
when  the  subject  fails  him>  and  entertains  p  notion  of 
a  Complete  tisrce  (v  octave,  without  being  able  to  tell 
whence  he  derives  his  standard.  A  punter  forms  the 
same  fiction  with  regard  to  colours ;  a  mechanic  with 
regard  to  motion.  To  the  One  light  and  shade,  to  the 
other  mi/l  and  slow,  are  imagmed  to  be  capable  of  an 
exact  comparison  and  equaUty  beyond  the  judgments 
c^  the  senses. 

iWe  may  ^ply  the  same  reasoning  to  curve  and 
right  lines.  NoUiing  is  more  apparent  to  the  senses 
tl^n  the  distinction  betwixt  a  curve  and  a  right  line ; 
nor  are  there  any  ideas  we  more  easily  form  than  the 
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PART  uleal  c^  these  objects.  But  however  easily  we  m^ 
.  'I*  ,  fonn  these  idefts,  'tis  impossible  to  produce  any  defini- 
Of  tion  of  them,  which  will  fix  the  precise  boundaries  be- 
**H^^  tvixt  them.  When  we  draw  lines  uptm  paper  or  any 
™  time,  continued  But&c^  there  is  a  certain  order  by  which 
the  lines  run  along  from  one  point  to  another,  that 
ihey  may  produce  the  entire  impression  of  a  curve  or 
right  line ;  but  this  order  is  perfectly  unknown,  and 
nothing  is  observed  but  the  united  appearance.  Thu^ 
even  upon  the  sysl^n  of  indivisible  points,  we  can  only 
fiHm  a  distant  notion  of  some  unknown  standard  to 
these  objects.  Upon  that  of  infinite  divisibility  we 
cannot  go  even  this  length,  but  are  reduced  merely  to 
the  general  appearance  as  the  rule  by  which  we  de- 
termine lines  to  be  either  curve  or  right  ones.  But 
diough  we  can  give  no  perfect  definition  of  these  linest 
nor  produce  any  very  exact  method  of  distinguishing 
the  <me  from  the  other,  yet  this  binders  us  not  from 
correcting  the  first  appearance  by  a  more  acciurate  con- 
nderation,  and  by  a  comparison  with  s<Hne  rule,  of 
whose  rectitude,  from  repeated  trials,  we  have  a  great- 
tr  asSuraBce.  And  'tis  from  these  corrections,  and 
by  carrying  on  the  same  action  of  the  mind,  even 
when  its  reas<m  iiiils  us,  that  we  form  the  loose  idea  (^ 
B  perfect  standard  to  these  figures,  without  being  abl« 
to  explain  or  eimiprehend  it^ 

'Tis  true,  mathematicians  pretend  they  give  an  ex- 
act  definiti<Hi  c^  a  right  line  when  they  say,  it  is  tht 
ahorteit  voy  hefuigt  tv>o  pointt.  But  in  the  first  place 
I  observe,  that  this  is  more  properly  the  discovery  of 
one  of  the  properties  of  a  right  line,  than  a  just  d^ni- 
tion  of  iti  For  J  ask  any  one^  if,  upon  mention  of  s 
right  line,  be  thinks  not  imtnediately  on  such  a  parti- 
f»ldar  ^^>e(uraQee,  and  if  'tis  not  by  accidwt  only  that 
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be  considers  this  property?  A  right  line  cm  be  com-  SBCt. 
prdended  alone ;  but  this  definitiwi  is  unintelli^ble  ^  ^  '^^ 
vitbont  a  conqmrisoo  with  other  lines,  which  we  con-  0ij«tiDiB 
ceive  to  be  more  extended.  In  common  life  'ds  esta- 
bli^ed  as  a  maxim,  that  the  straightest  way  is  always 
die  shortest ;  which  wonld  be  as  absurd  as  to  say,  tho 
shortrat  way  is  always  the  shortest,  if  our  idea  of  a 
right  line  was  not  differ^it  from  that  (^  the  shortest 
way  betwixt  two  points. 

.  Secondly,  I  rq>eat,  what  I  hare  already  established, 
diat  we  have  no  precise  idea  of  equality  and  inequa- 
lity, shorto-  and  l<mger,  m<H-e  than  of  a  ri^t  line  or  a 
cunre ;  and  consequendy  that  the  one  can  never  afford 
US  a  perfect  standard  for  the  other.  An  exact  idea 
can  nev«r  be  bsiU  on  such  as  are  loose  and  undeter- 


llie  idea  of  a  jiain  surface  is  as  litde  suscepdble  of 
ft  predse  standard  as  that  of  a  right  line ;  nor  have  we 
any  other  means  f£  distinguishing  such  a  surface,  than 
its  genonl  a{^earance.  'Tis  in  vain  that  mathematt- 
cians  represent  a  plain  suT&ce  as  produced  by  die 
flowing  of.  a  right  line.  'Twill  immediately  be  object- 
ed, diat  our  idea  of  a  sur&ce  is  as  independent  of  this 
method  of  forming  a  surface,  as  our  idea  of  an  ellipse 
is  of  th^  of  a  cope ;  that  the  idea  of  a  right  line  is  no 
more  precise  than  that  of  a  plain  sur&ce ;  that  a  right 
line  may  flow  irregularly,  and  by  that  means  fonn  « 
figure  quite  different  from  a  plane ;  and  that  therefore 
ire  must  suppose  it  to  flow  along  two  rigl^  lines,  pa- 
rallel to  each  odier,  and  on  the  same  plane ;  which  is 
a  description  that  explains  a  thing  by  itself  and  re- 
turns in  a  circle. 

It  upp^xa  then,  that  the  ideas  which  are  most  es* 
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PART  sential  to  geometry,  viz.  those  of  equality  and  ineqaali- 
>^  '.  ty,  of  a  right  line  and  a  pl^  surface,  are  far  from  be- 
or  ing  exact  and  determinate^  according  to  our  common 
tfttt  method  of  conceiving  .them.  Not  only  we  are  incap- 
able of  telling  if  the  case  be  in  any  degree  doubtful, 
when  such  particular  figures  are  equal ;  when  such  a 
line  is  a  right  one,  and  such  a  surface  a  plain  one ;  but 
we  can  form  no  idea  of  that  proportion,  or  of  these  fi- 
gures, which  is  firm  and  invariable.  Our  appeal  is 
still  to  the  weak  and  falliUe  judgment,  which  we  make 
from  the  appearance  of  the  objects,  and  correct  by  a 
compass,  or  common  measure ;  and  if  we  join  the  sup- 
position of  any  farther  correction,  'tis  of  such  a  one  as  is 
either  useless  or  ima^nary.  In  vain  should  we  have 
recourse  to  ^e  coounon  topic,  and  employ  the  suppo- 
sition of  a  Deity,  whose  omnipotence  may  enable  him  , 
to  form  a  perfect  geometrical  figure,  and  describe  a 
right  line  without  any  curve  or  inflection.  As  the  ul-  , 
timate  standard  of  these  figures  is  derived  from  no- 
thing but  the  senses  and  imagination,  'tis  absurd  to 
talk  <^  any  perfection  beyond  what  these  faculties  can 
judge  of;  since  the  true  perfection  of  any  thing  con- 
sists in  its  conformity  to  its  standard. 

Now,  since  these  ideas  are  so  loose  and  uncertain,  I 
would  fain  ask  any  mathematician,  what  infallible  as- 
surance he  has,  not  only  of  the  more  intricate  and  ob- 
scure propositions  of  his  science,  but  of  the  most  vul- 
gar and  obvious  principles?  How  can  he  prove  to 
me,  for  instance,  that  two  right  lines  cannot  have  one 
common  segment?  Or  that  'tis  impossible  to  draw 
more,  than  one  right  line  betwixt  any  two  points  ? 
Should  he  tell  me,  that  these  opinions  are  obviously 
absurd,  and  repugnant  to  our  clear  idees ;  I  would  an- 
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swer,  that  I  do  not  deny,  where  two  right  lines  incline  SECT, 
upon  each  other  with  a  sensible  angle,  but  'Us  absurd  v.^^^.^ 
to  imacine  them  to  have  a  common  aeinnenL     But  oiiectiom 

■  ,  ,.  1  V  ^  MBwered, 

supposing  these  two  lines  to  approach  at  the  rate  ot  an 
inch  in  twenty  leagues,  I  perceive  no  absurdity  in  as- 
serting, that  upon  their  contact  they  become  one.  For, 
I  beseech  you,  by  what  rale  or  standard  do  you  judge, 
when  you  assert  that  the  line,  in  which  I  have  sup- 
posed them  to  concur,  cannot  make  the  same  right 
line  with  those  two,  that  form  so  small  an  angle  be- 
twixt them  ?  You  must  surely  have  some  idea  of  a  " 
light  line,  to  which  this  line  does  not  agree.  Do  you 
dierefore  mean,  that  it  takes  not  the  points  in  the  same 
order  and  by  the  same  rule,  as  is  peculiar  and  essen> 
tial  to  a  riglit  Une  ?  If  so,  I  must  inform  you,  that 
besides  that,  in  judging  after  this  manner,  you  allow 
diat  extension  is  composed  of  indivisible  points  (which, 
perh^s,  is  more  than  you  intend),  besides  this,  I  say, 
I  must  inform  you,  that  neither  is  this  the  standard 
&om  which  we  form  the  idea  of  a  right  line ;  nor,  if  it 
were,  is  there  any  such  firmness  in  our  senses  or  ima- 
gination, as  to  determine  when  such  an  order  is  vio- 
lated' or  preserved.  The  original  standard  of  a  right 
line  is  in  reality  nothing  but  a  certain  general  appear- 
ance ;  and  'tis  evident  ri^t  lines  may  be  made  to  con- 
cur with  each  other,  and  yet  correspond  to  this  stand- 
ard, though  corrected  by  all  the  means  either  practi- 
cable or  imaginable. 

To  whatever  side  mathematicians  turn,  this  dilemma 
atill  meets  them.  If  they  judge  of  equality,  or  any  o-  . 
ther  proportion,  by  the  accurate  and  exact  standard, 
viz.  the  enumeration  of  the  minute  indivisible  parts, 
they  both  employ  a  standard,  which  is  useless  in  prac- 
tice, and  actually  establish  the  indivisibility  of  exten- 
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PART    sion,  which  they  endeavour  to  explode.     Or  if  they 

.^  '     ,  employ,  as  ia  usual,  the  inaccurate  standard,  derived 

Of       from  a  comparison  of  objects,  upon  their  general  a^ 

1mm     pearance,  corrected  by  measuiing  and  juxtaposition; 

ud  lime,  jjjgjj.  gpgj  principles,  though  certain  and  in&IUble,  are 

too  coarse  to  afford  any  such  subtile  inferences  as  they 

commonly  draw  from  them.     The  first  prtnciplea  are 

founded  on  the  imaginatitm  and  senses;  the  conclusion 

therefore  can  never  go  beyond,  mudi  less  contradict^ 

these  fiiculties. 

This  may  open  our  eyes  a  little,  and  let  us  see,  that 
no  geometrical  demonstration  for  the  infinite  divisibi- 
lity of  extension  can  have  so  much  force  as  what  we 
naturally  attribute  to  every  argument,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  such  m^nitic^it  pretensions.  At  the  same 
time  we  may  learn  the  reason,  why  geometry  fails  oi 
evidence  in  this  single  point,  while  all  its  other  reason- 
ings command  our  fullest  assent  and  approbation.  And 
indeed  it  seems  more  requisite  to  give  the  reason  o£ 
this  exception,  than  to  show  that  we  really  must  m^e 
SBcfa  an  excepticMi,  and  regard  all  the  mathematical  ar- 
guments for  infinite  divisibility  as  utterly  sophisticaL 
For  'tie  evidmt,  that  as  no  idea  of  quantity  is  infinite- 
ly divisible,  there  cannot  be  imagined  a  m<»^  glaring 
absurdity,  than  to  endeavour  to  prove,  that  quanti^  it- 
self admits  of  sueh  a  divisicm ;  and  to  prove  this  by  means 
of  ideas,  which  are  directly  opposite  in  that  pM^icular. 
And  as  this  absurdity  is  very  glnrii^  in  itself,  so  there 
is  no  argument  founded  on  it,  which  k  not  attended 
with  a  new  absurdity,  and  uiv<4ves  not  an  evident  eoa- 
tradiction. 

I  might  give  as  instances  those  arguments  fcH-  mfi^ 
nite  divisibility,  which  are  derived  from  the  poini  of 
eentact.    I  know  tiiwe  ia  no  metbenuiticMm,  who  wiH 
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not  refuse  to  be  judged  by  the  diagrams  he  describes  sect. 
upon  paper,  these  being  loose  draughts,  as  he  will  tell  ^^^  '.^i 
us,  and  serving  only  to  convey  with  greater  faciU^  cer-  Objection» 
tain  ideas,  which  are  the  true  foundation  of  all  our 
reasoning.  This  I  am  satisfied  with,  and  tun  willing  to 
rest  the  controversy  merely  -apoa  these  ideas.  I  de- 
sire therefore  our  mathematician  to  form,  as  accurately 
as  possible,  the  ideas  of  a  cu-cle  and  a  right  line ;  and 
I  then  ask,  if  upon  die  conc^tion  of  their  contact  he 
can  conceive  them  as  touching  in  a  mathematical  point, 
<w  if  he  piust  necessarily  imagine  them  to  concur  for 
some  ^ace.  Whichever  side  he  chooses,  he  runs 
himself  into  equal  difficulties.  If  he  affirms,  that  ia 
tiacing  these  figures  in  his  imagination,  he  can  imagine 
them  to  touch  only  in  a  point,  he  allows  the  possibiUty 
<^  that  idea,  and  consequently  of  the  thing.  If  he  says, 
that  in  his  conception  of  the  contact  of  those  lines  he 
must  make  them  concur,  he  thereby  acknowledges  ibe 
fallacy  oi  geometrical  demonstratioas,  whoi  carried 
beyond  a  certain  degree  of  minuteness ;  since,  'tis  cer> 
tain  he  has  such  demonstrations  against  the  concur- 
rence  of  a  circle  and  a  right  line ;  that  is,  in  other 
words,  he  can  prove  an  idea,  viz.  th^  of  concurrence, 
to  be  incon^iatible  with  two  other  ideas,  viz.  those  of  a 
circle  and  right  line ;  though  at  the  saute  time  he  ao> 
knowledges  these  ideas  to  be  inseparaUe, 
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SECTION  V. 
THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 


PART    ,    If  the  second  part  of  my  system  be  truej  that  the  idea 

v^       J  ^ space  or  extension  is  nothing  but  the  idea  <^  visible  or 

Of       tangible  points  distributed  in  a  certain  ord^r,  it  follows, 
theidewof-      ^         ^      .  .,  r  L 

mux     that  we  can  lorm  no  idea  or  a  vacuum,  or  space,  where 

'''°*'  there  is  nothing  visible  or  tangible.  This  gives  rise  to' 
three  objectiotis,  which  I  shall  examine  together,  be-^ 
cause  the  answer  I  shall  give  to  one  is  a  consequence 
of  that  which  I  shall  make  use  of  for  tlie  others.  J 

,  First,  it  may  be  said,  that  men  have  disputed  for 
many  ages  concerning  a  vacuum  and  a  plenum,  with- 
put  being  able  to  bring  the  affair  to  a  final  decision : 
and  philosophers,  even  at  this  day,  think  themselves  at 
liberty  to  take  party  on  either  side,  as  their  fancy  leads 
them.  But  whatever  foundation  there  may  be  for  a 
controversy  concerning  the  things  themselves,  it  may 
|>e  pretended  that  the  very  dispute  is  decisive  con- 
cerning the  id^a,  and  that  'tis  impossible  men  could  so 
long  reason  about  a  vacuum,  and  either  refute  or  de- 
fend it,  without  having  a  notion  of  what  they  refuted 
or  defended. 

Secondly,  if  this  argument  should  be  contested,  the 
reality,  or  at  least  possibility,  of  the  idea  of  a  vacuum, 
may  be  proved  by  the  following  reasoning.  Every 
idea  is  possible  which  is  a  necessary  and  infallible  con- 
sequence of  such  as  are  possible.  Now,  though  we 
allow  the  world  to  be  at  present  a  plenum,  we  may 
easily  conceive  it  to  be  deprived  of  motion ;  and  this 
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ideft  wHl  certainly  be  allQwed  po9iibl«.  It  must  also  sect. 
be  allowed  possible,  to  conceive  the  anmbilation  of  ^ny  i  ^^  '^ 
part  of  matter  by  the  omnipotence  of  (iie  Deity,  vhib  The  nnm 
tiie  other  parts  remain  at  rest.  For  as  every  id^  jijat  om^^ 
is  distinguishable  is  separable  by  the  ifoagioatiot),  aqd 
as  every  idea  that  it  separable  by  the  imagination  may 
be  conceived  to  be  separately  existent,  'tis  eviden^  that 
die  existence  of  one  particle  c^  matter  no  more  implies 
tJie  eidstance  (^  saodur,  than  a  square  figure  in  one 
body  implies  a  square  figure  in  every  one.  This  being 
granted,  I  now  demand  what  results  &oni  the  concur- 
rence of  these  two  possible  ideas  of  rest  and  annihilon 
tion,  and  what  must  we  conceive  to  follow  upon  the 
aoniliilation  of  all  the  aa  and  subtile  matter  in  thq 
chamber,  supposing  the  walls  to  rem^  the  «arae,  with- 
out any  motion  or  alteration  ?  There  are  spme  meta- 
I^ysicians  who  answer,  that  since  rnatt^  and  exten- 
sion Mre  the  same,  the  ajinibilation  of  the  one  neceseaf 
rily  implies  that  of  the  (rther ;  and  there  being  now  no 
distance  betwixt  the  walls  oi  the  chamber,  they  touch 
each  other  J  in  the  same  manner  as  my  hand  touches 
the  pi^r  which  is  immediately  before  me.  But  though 
this  answer  be  very  common,  I  defy  these  met^hy- 
fiicians  to  conceive  the  matter  according  to  their  fayp(^ 
thesis,  or  imagine  the  floor  and  roof,  wilh  all  the  op- 
posite sides  of  the  chamber,  to  touch  ^ack  other,  while 
they  continue  in  rest,  and  preserve  the  same  posiUon, 
For  how  can  the  two  walls,  that  run  from  south  to 
ntHth,  touch  each  other,  ^lile  they  touch  the  oppor 
sit«  ends  <^  two  walls  that  run  &oin  east  to  west  ?  And 
how  can  the  floor  and  roof  ever  meet,  while  they  are 
separated  by  the  four  walls  that  lie  in  a  contrary  ppsi- 
tion?  If  you  change  their  po^<Hi,  you  suppose  a 
motion.  If  you  conceive  any  thing  betwixt  Aemj  you 
VOL.  I.  r 
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PAST    suppose  a  sew  creation.     But  keeping  strictly  to  tbe 

Sj  ^  ^  ■  two  Ideas  of  rest  and  annikilation,  'tis  evident,  that  the 

SL  nT  ''^^^  which  results  from  them  is  not  that  of  a  contact  of 

<f*^     parts,  but  something  else,  which  is  concluded  to  be  the 

idea  of  a  vacuum. 

The  third  objection  carries  the  matter  still  farther, 
and  not  only  asserts,  that  the  idea  of  a  vacuum  is  real 
and  possible,  but  also  necessary  uid  unavoidable.  This 
assertion  is  fomided  on  the  motion  we  observe  in  bo- 
dies, which,  'tis  maintained,  would  be  impossible  and 
inconceivable  without  a  vacuum,  into  which  one  body 
must  move  in  order  to  make  way  for  another.  I  shall 
not  enlarge  upon  this  objection,  because  it  principally 
belongs  to  natural  philosophy,  which  lies  without  our 
present  sphere. 

In  order  to  answer  these  objections,  we  must  take 
the  matter  pretty  deep,  and  consider  the  nature  and 
origin  of  several  ideas,  lest  we  dispute  without  under- 
standing perfectly  the  subject  of  the  controversy.  "Ha 
evident  the  idea  of  darkness  is  no  positive  idea,  but 
merely  the  negation  of  light,  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, of  coloured  and  visible  objects.  A  man  who  en- 
joys his  sight,  receives  no  other  perception  from  turn- 
ing his  eyes  on  every  side,  when  entirely  deprived  of 
light,  tiian  what  is  common  to  him  with  one  bom 
blind ;  and  'tis  certain  such  a  one  has  no  idea  either 
of  light  or  darkness.  The  consequence  of  this  is^  that 
*tis  not  from  the  mere  removal  of  visible  objects  we  re- 
ceive the  impression  of  extension  without  matter ;  and 
that  the  idea  of  utter  darkness  can  never  be  the  some 
with  that  of  vacuum. 

Suppose  again  a  man  to  be  supported  in  the  wr,  and 
to  be  softly  conveyed  along  by  some  invisible  power ; 
'tis  evident  he  is  sensible  of  nothing,  and  never  re- 
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deives  the  idea  of  extension,  nor  indeed  any  idea,  from    SECT. 
this  invariable  motion.     Even  supposing  he  moyes  his  y^  '^^ 
limbs  to  and  frOb  this  cannot  convey  to  him  that  idea.  1^  '*™' 
He  i«els  m  that  case  a  certam  sensation  or  unpression,  eontumed. 
the  parts  of  which  are  successive  to  each  other,  and 
may  give  him  the  idea,  of  time,  but  certainly  are  not 
disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  is  necessary  to  convey 
the  idea  of  space  or  extension. 

Since,  then,  it  appears  that  darkness  and  motion, 
with  the  utter  removal  of  every  thing  visible  and  tan- 
gible, can  never  give  us  the  idea  of  extension  without 
matter,  or  of  a  vacuum ;  the  next  question  is,  whether 
they  can  convey  this  idea,  when  mixed  with  something 
visible  and  tangible  ? 

'Tis  commonly  allowed  by  philosf^hers,  that  all 
bodies  which  discover  themselves  to  the  eye,  appear  as 
if  painted  on  a  plain  surface,  and  that  their  different 
.  degrees  of  remoteness  irom  ourselves  are  discovered 
more  by  reason  than  by  the  senses.  When  I  hold  up 
my  hand  before  me,  and  spread  my  6ngers,  they  are 
separated  as  perfectly  by  the  blue  colour  of  the  firmn' 
ment,  as  they  could  be  by  any  vbible  object  which  I 
could  place  betwixt  them.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
know  whether  the  sight  can  convey  the  impression  and 
idea  of  a  vacuum*  we  must  suppose,  that  amidst  an  en- 
tire darkness,-  there  are  luminous  bodies  presented  to 
us,  whose  light  discovers  only  these  bodies  diemselves, 
without  giving  us  any  impression  of  the  surrounding 
objects. 

We  must  form  a  parallel  supposition  concerning 
the  objects  of  our  feeling.  'Tis  not  proper  to  suppose 
a  perfect  removal  of  all  tangible  objects:  we  must  al- 
low something  to  be  perceived  by  the  feeling;  and 
after  an  interval  and  motion  oi'  the  hand  or  other  organ 

f  a 
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PART    of  sensation,  Hnot^er  ot^eet  of  ^e  touch  to  be  met 

1^       i  widi ;  and  upon  leaying  that,  another ;  and  so  on,  as 

Of       often  as  we  please.    The  question  is,  whether  these  in- 
tl*  ideu  of  ,,».,  ..,^  .  .. 

'  Hiue      tenrals  do  not  amtrd  tis  the  idea  oi  extension  without 

"'■^    bodyf 

To  hegin  with  die  first  case ;  'tis  evident,  (hat  when 
only  two  luminoos  bodies  appear  to  the  eye,  we  can 
perceive  whether  they  be  conjoined  or  separate ;  whe- 
ther they  be  separated  by  a  great  or  small  distance ; 
and  if  this  distance  variee,  we  can  perceive  its  increase 
or  diminuUcm,  with  the  motion  of  the  bodies.  But  as 
die  distance  is  not  in  this  case  any  thing  ctrfoured  or 
visible,  it  may  be  thought  diat  there  is  here  a  vacuum 
or  pure  extension,  not  only  intelligible,  to  the  mind, 
but  obnous  to  the  very  senses. 

This  is  our  natural  and  most  familiar  way  of  think- 
ing, but  which  we  shall  learn  to  correct  by  a  little  re- 
flection. We  may  observe,  that  when  two  bodies 
present  themselves,  where  there  was  ibrmerly  an  en- 
tire darkness,  the  only  change  dist  is  discoverable  is 
in  the  appearance  of  these  two  olijects,  and  that  all  the 
rest  continues  to  be  as  before,  a  perfect  negation  of 
light,  and  of  every  coloured  or  visible  object  This  is 
not  only  true  of  what  may  ^3e  said  to  be  remote  from 
these  bodies,  but  abo  of  die  very  distance  which  is 
interpc^ed  betwixt  them ;  that  being  nothing  but  dai^- 
ness,  or  tihe  negation  of  light;  widiout  parts,  widiout 
composition,  inTantA)Ie  and  indivisible.  Now,  since 
this  distance  causes  no  perception  diSerent  &om  what 
a  blind  man  receives  from  his  eyes,  or  what  is  convey- 
ed to  us  in  die  darkest  night,  it  must  partake  of  the 
same  pr(^rties ;  and  as  blindness  and  darkness  aflbrd 
us  no  ideas  of  extension,  'tis  itnposstUe  that  the  dark 
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and  imdistinguifihable  distance  betwixt  two  bodies  con    SBOT4 
ever  produce  that  idea.  .  ^  '    ^ 

The  sole  difiereoce  betwixt  an  abs<dute  darkness  and  The  wna 
the  appearance  of  two  or  more  visible  luminoos  objects  o 
consbts,  as  I  siud,  in  the  oljects  th^nselves,  and  In  the 
manner  they  a&ct  CHir  seises.  The  angles,  which  the 
rays  of  light  flowing  irom  them  form  with  each  other; 
the  motion  that  is  required  in  the  eye>  in  its  passage 
from  (Hie  to  the  odier ;  and  the  different  parts  of  the 
organs  which  are  affected  by  than ;  these  produce  the 
only  perceptions  from  which  we  can  judge  of  the  di»> 
tanoe.  But  as  these  perc^tiwu  are  each  of  them  sim* 
pie  and  indivisible,  they  can  never  give  us  the  idea  of 
extensioQ. 

We  may  illustrate  this  by  ocmsidering  the  sense  of 
feeling,  and  the  imaginary  distance  or  interval  inter- 
posed betwixt  tat^ble  or  solid  ofcgects.  I  suppose  two 
cases,  viz.  that  of  a  man  siqiported  in  the  ur,  and  mov- 
ing his  limbs  to  and  iro,  without  meeting  any  thing  ton- 
^ble ;  and  that  of  a  man,  who,  feeling  something  tan- 
giUe,  leaves  it,  and,  after  a  motioD  of  wfaidi  he  is  sen- 
sible, perceives  another  tangible  object;  and  I  then 
ask,  wherein  ctmsists  the  difference  betwixt  these  two 
cases  ?  No  one  will  make  any  scruple  to  affirm,  that 
it  c<m^tB  merely  in  the  perceiving  those  objects,  and 
that  the  sensatjon,  which  arises  fhun  the  motion,  is  in 
both  esses  the  same  i  and  as  that  sensation  is  not  ca- 
pable of  conveying  to  ua  an  idea  of  extension,  wh^ 
unaccompanied  yfiik  some  other  perception,  it  can  no 
more  give  us  that  idea,  when  mixed  with  the  inq)re8- 
sions  of  tan^^ble  objects,  since  that  mixture  produces 
no  alteration  upon  iL 

But  though  motion  and  darkness,  eithw  al<»ie  or  at- 
tended with  tangible  and  visible  objects,  convey  no 
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FART    idea  of  a  vacuum  or  extension  without  matter,  yet  they 

I  ^        ;  are  the  causes  why  we  fabely  ima^ne  we  can  form 

Of       such  an  idea.     For  there  is  a  close  relation  betwixt 

rant     that  motion  and  darkness,  and  a  real  extension,  or 

widiiiiw.  composition  of  visible  and  tangible  objects. 

First,  we  may  observe,  that  two  visible  objects,  ap- 
pearing in  the  inidst  of  litter  darkness,  affect  the  senses 
in  the  same  manner,  and  form  the  same  angle  by  tlie 
rays  which  flow  from  them,  and  meet  in  the  eye,  as  if 
the  distance  betwixt  them  were  Blled  with  visible  ob- 
jects, that  ^ve  us  a  true  idea  of  extension.  The  sen- 
Ration  of  motion  is  likewise  the  same,  when  there  is 
nothing  tan^ble  interposed  betwixt  two  bodies,  as 
when  we  feel  a  compounded  body,  whose  difierent 
parts  are  placed  beyond  each  other. 

Secondly,  we  find  by  experience,  that  two  bodies, 
which  are  so  placed  as  to  aSect  the  senses  in  the 
same  manner  with  two  others,  that  have  a  certun  ex- 
tent of  visible  objects  interposed  betwixt  them,  are  ca- 
pable of  receiving  the  same  extent,  vrithout  any  sensible 
impulse  or  penetration,  and  without  any  change  on  that 
angle,  under  which  they  appear  to  the  senses.  In  like 
manner,  where  there  is  one  object,  which  we  cannot 
feel  after  another  without  an  interval,  and  the  perceiv- 
ing of  that  sensation  we  call  motion  in  our  hand  or  or- 
gan of  sensation ,-  experience  shews  us,  that  'tis  pos- 
sible the  same  object  may  be  felt  with  the  same  sensa- 
Uoo  of  motion,  along  with  the  interposed  impression 
of  solid  and  tangible  objects,  attending  the  sensation. 
That  is,  in  other  words,  an^  invisible  and  int^i^ble 
distance  may  be  converted  into  a  visible  and  tangible 
one,  without  any  change  on  the  distant  objects. 

Thirdly,  we  may  observe,  as  uiother  relation  be- 
twixt those  two  kinds  of  distance,  that  they  have  nearly 
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the  same  effects  on  every  nstaral  phenomenon.  For  as  SECT, 
all  qualities,  such  as  heat,  cold,  li^t,  attractimi,  &c.  ^^^^.» 
diminish  in  proportion  to  the  distance;  there  is  but  ""^t^J^ 
little  difierence  observed,  vheUier  this  distance  be  c"-' — ' 
marked  out  by  compounded  and  sensible  objectsi  or  be 
known  only  by  the  manner  in  whicb  the  distant  objects 
afiect  the  senses. 

Here  then  are  three  relations  betwixt  that  distance, 
which  conveys  the  idea  of  extension,  and  that  oUier, 
which  is  not  filled  with  any  coloured  or  soUd  object. 
The  distant  objects  affect  the  senses  in  the  same  man- 
ner, whether  separated  by  the  one  distance  or  the 
other ;  the  second  species  of  distance  is  found  enable 
of  receiving  the  first ;  and  they  both  equally  diminish 
the  force  <rf  every  quali^. 

These  relations  betwixt  the  two  kinds  of  distimce, 
will  afford  us  an  easy  reason  why  the  one  has  so  often 
been  taken  for  the  other,  and  why  we  imagine  we  have 
an  idea  of  extension  without  the  ides  of  any  object 
either  of  the  sight  or  feeling.  For  we  may  establish  it 
as  a  general  maxim  in  this  science  of  human  natuire,' 
that  wherever  there  is  a  close  relation  betwixt  two  ideas, 
the  mind  is  very  apt  to  mistake  them,  and  in  all  its  dis- 
courses and  reasonings  to  use  the  one  for  the  other. 
This  phenomenon  occurs  on  so  many  occasions,  and  is 
of  such  consequence,  that  I  cannot  forbear  stopping  a 
moment  to  examine  its  causes.  I  shall  only  premise, 
that  we  must  distinguish  exactly  betwixt  the  phenome^ 
non  itself,  and  the  causes  which  I  shall  assign  for  it; 
and  jnust  not  ima^e,  from  any  uncertdnty  in  the  latT 
ter,  that  the  former  is  also  uncertmn.  The  phenome- 
non may  be  real,  though  my  explication  be  chimericaL 
The  folsehood  of  the  one  is  no  consequence  of  that  of 
the  other;  though  at  the  same  time  we  may  observa, 
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PART    that  'de  vety  tutaral  for  ns  to  draw  rach  a  coOseqaenoe ; 
.•   ^1"     ,  which  is  an  evident  instancd.  of  that  very  prlncqilef 

Of      which  I  endeavour  to  exphtin. 
^^  "^      When  I  received  the  relations  of  resemilatlce,  cotUi- 
ni  Ume.  ^fyf  and  cauiaiion,  as  principles  of  union  among  ideas, 
without  examining  into  their  causes,  'twas  dtbre  in  pro- 
secution of  my  first  maxim,  that  we  must  in  the  ettd 
rest  contented  with  experience,  duw  for  want  <^  some- 
thing specious  and  plausible,  which  J  tnight  have  disr 
played  on  that  suligect.     'Twould  have  been  easy  to  hbVe 
made  an  Jtnag^ary  dissection  of  the  brain,  and  havti 
shown,  why,  upon  our  conception  otany  idea,  the  animal 
Spirits  run  into  all  the  ccoitiguous  traces,  and  rouza 
Up  th«  other  ideas  that  are  related  to  it.     But  though 
I  have  neglected  any  advantage,  which  I  might  havQ 
drawn  trom  this  topic  in  explidning  the  relations  of 
ideas,  I  am  afraid  I  most  here  have  recourse  to  it,  in  or- 
der  to  account  for  the  mistakes  that  arise  from  these  rela* 
^     tions.     I  shall  therefore  observe,  that  as  the  mind  is 
I     endowed  with  a  power  of  excitiiig  any  idea  it  pleases  i 
i     whenever  it  despatches  the  spirits  into  that  region  of 
/     the  brain,  in  which  the  idea  is  placed ;  these  spirits  al-> 
/      ways  excite  the  idea,  when  they  run  precisely  into  the 
{       proper  traces,  and  rummage  that  cell,  which  belongs  to 
the  idea.     Bat  as  their  motion  is  seldom  direct,  and 
Hatorally  turns  a  little  to  the  one  side  or  the  other ;  for 
this  reason  the  animal  spirits,  falling  into  the  contigu> 
otl6  traces,  present  other  related  ideas,  in  lieu  of  that 
which  the  mind  desired  at  first  to  survey.    This  change 
we  are  not  always  sensible  of;  but  continuing  still  the 
same  trun  of  thought,  make  use  of  the  related  ideaj 
which  is  presented  to  us,  and  employ  it  in  our  reason- 
ing, as  if  it  were  the  same  with  what  we  demanded. 
This  is  the  cause  of  many  mistakes  and  sophisms  in 
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plriloso{lhy ;  as  will  batarally  be  idoa^ned,  and  ds  it    sect, 
would  be  eAsy  to  showj  if  there  was  occasion.  ^  _^-_  ^ 

Of  the  three  relations  dbove-mentioned  that  of  re-  1^,  umc 
semblance  is  the  most  ftrtile  source  of  error;  and  in-  ^  ™^^ 
deed  there  are  few  mistakes  in  reasoning,  which  do  not 
borrow  largely  Itoia  that  origin.  Resembling  ideas 
are  not  only  related  together,  but  the  actions  of  the 
mind,  which  we  employ  in  considering  them,  are  so 
little  di^rentf  that  we  are  nctt  able  to  distinguish  them. 
This  last  circiunstaUce  is  of  great  consequence  i  and 
ve  may  in  geiietol  observe,  that  wherever  the  actions 
of  the  mind  in  ibrming  any  two  ideas  are  the  same  or 
resembling,  we  are  very  apt  to  confound  these  ideas, 
and  take  the  ode  for  the  other.  Of  this  we  shall  see 
Bfany  instances  in  the  progress  of  this  treatise.  Bat 
though  resemblance  be  the  relation,  which  most  readi- 
ly  produces  a  mistake  in  ideas,  yet  tiie  others  of  cau- 
sation and  contiguity  may  also  concur  in  the  same  in- 
flueQce<  We  might  produce  the  figures  of  poets  and 
cwatorst  as  sufficient  proofs  of  this,  were  it  as  usual  as 
it  is  reasonable^  in  metaphysical  subjects,  to  draw  our 
arguments  from  that  quarter.  -But  lest  metaphysicians 
should  esteem  this  below  their  dignity,  I  shall  borrow 
a  prot^  from  an  observation,  which  may  be  made  oD 
most  of  their  own  discoturses,  viz.  that  'tis  usual  for 
men  to  use  words  for  ideas,  and  to  talk  instead  of 
thinking  in  their  reastmings.  We  use  words  for  ideas, 
■  because  they  ate  commonly  so  closely  connected,  that 
^e  mind  easily  mistakes  them.  And  this  like^nse  is 
die  reason^  why  we  subsUtute  tlie  idea  of  a  distance 
which  is  not  considered  either  as  visible  or  tan^ble,  in 
fhe  room  of  extension,  which  is  nothing  but  a  compo* 
tatiop  pf  visible  or  tangible  points  di^>osed  in  a  certain  - 
prder.     In  causing  this  mistake  there  concur  both  ^x 
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far't    relsUons  of  causation  aad  resemblance.     As  the  first 
.^     ^,  species  of  distance  is  foand  to  be  convertible  into  the  se- 
O!       cond,  'tis  in  this  respect  a  kind  of  cause ;  and  the  »inil»- 
niuK     rity  Dftheirmannerof  sSecting  the  senses,and  diminish- 
ed tune.  Ijj^  every  quality,  forms  the  relation  of  resemblance. 

After  this  chain  of  reas(»iing  and  explication  of  my 
principles,  I  am  now  prepared  to  answer  all  the  objec- 
tions that  have  been  offered,  whether  derived  &om  me~ 
taphysics  or  mechanics.  The  frequent  disputes  con- 
cerning a  racuum,  or  extension  without  matter,  prove 
not  the  reaU^  of  the  idea,  upon  which  the  dispute 
turns ;  there  being  nothing  more  common,  than  to  see 
m^i  deceive  themselves  in  this  particular ;  especially 
when,  by  means  of  any  close  relaUon,  there  is  another 
idea  presented,  which  may  be  the  occasion  of  their  mis- 
take. 

We  may  make  almost  the  same  answer  to  the  second 
objectioD,  derived  from  the  conjunction  of  the  ideas 
of  rest  and  annihilation.  When  every  thing  is  anni- 
hilated in  the  chamber,  and  the  walls  continue  immov- 
able, the  chamber  must  be  conceived  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  at  present,  when  the  air  that  fills  it  is  not 
an  object  of  the  senses.  This  annihilation  leaves  to 
the  eye  that  fictitious  distance,  which  is  discovered  by 
the  different  parts  of  the  organ  that  are  affected,  and 
hy  the  degrees  of  light  and  shade ;  and  to  the  Jielingf 
that  which  consists  in  a  sensation  of  motion  in  the  hand, 
or  other  member  of  the  body.  In  vwn  ^ould  we 
search  any  farther.  On  whichever  side  we  turn  tills 
sulgect,  we  shall  find  that  these  are  the  only  im- 
pressions such  an  object  can  produce  after  the  sup- 
posed annihilation;  and  it  has  already  been  remained, 
that  impressions  can  give  rise  to  no  Ideas,  but  to  such 
as  resemble  them. 
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Since  a  body  interposed  betwixt  two  others  mtty  be  sect. 
supposed  to  be  annihilated,  without  producing  any  \^«yW 
change  upon  such  as  lie  on  each  hand  o£  it,  'tis  easily  ^^  ™°" 
conceived,  how  it  may  be  created  anew,  and  yet  pro-  c  --  ' 
duce  as  little  alteration.  Now  the  motion  of  a  body 
has  much  the  same  effect  as  its  creation.  The  distant 
bodies  are  no  more  affected  in  the  one  case,  than  in 
the  other.  This  suffices  to  satisfy  the  imagination,  and 
proves  there  is  no  repugnance  in  such  a  motion.  Af- 
terwards experience  comes  in  play  to  persuade  us  that 
two  bodies,  situated  in  the  manner  above  described, 
have  really  such  a  capacity  of  receiving  body  betwixt 
them,  and  that  there  is  no  obstacle  to  the  conversion 
of  the  invisible  and  intangible  distance  into  one  that 
is  visible  and  tangible.  However  natural  that  conver- 
sion may  seem,  we  cannot  be  sure  it  is  practicable,  be- 
fore we  have  had  experience  of  it. 

Thus  I  seem  to  have  answered  the  three  objections 
above  mentioned ;  though  at  the  same  time  I  am  sensi- 
ble, that  few  will  be  satisfied  with  these  answers,  but 
will  immediately  propose  new  objections  and  difficul- 
ties* 'Twill  probably  be  said,  that  my  reasoning  makes 
notiiing  to  the  matter  in  hand,  and  that  I  explain  only 
the  manner  in  which  objects  affect  the  senses,  without 
endeavouring  to  account  for  their  real  nature  and  ope- 
rations. Though  there  be  nothing  visible  or  tangible 
interposed  betwixt  two  bodies,  yet  we  find  b^  experi~ 
ence,  that  the  bodies  may  be  placed  in  the  same  man- 
ner, with  regard  to  the  eye,  and  require  the  same  mo- 
tion of  the  hand  in  passing  from  one  to  the  other,  as 
if  divided  by  something  visible  and  tangible.  This  in- 
visible and  intangible  distance  is  also  found  by  expert' 
ence  to  contain  a  capacity  of  receiving  body,  or  of  be- 
coming visible  and  tangible.     Here  is  the  whole  of  my 
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PART  system ;  and  id  no  part  of  it  have  I  otdeavoured  to 
\^  ^'  explain  the  cause,  vhicfa  separates  bodies  after  thi» 
Of  manner,  and  ^ves  them  a  edacity  of  receiving  others 
■paca  betwixt  them,  without  any  impulse  or  penetration. 
^"^  I  answer  this  objecUon,  by  pleading  guil^,  and  by 
confessii^  that  my  intention  never  was  to  penetrate  into 
the  natureof  bodies,  or  explun  the  secret  causesf^ their 
operatitHis.  For,  besides  that  this  belongs  not  to  my 
present  purpose,  I  am  afraid^  that  such  an  enterprise  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  understanding,  and  that 
we  can  never  pretend  to  know  body  otherwise  than  by 
those  external  properties,  which  discover  tliemsetves 
to  the  senses.  As  to  those  who  attempt  any  thing  br- 
iber, I  cannot  a^^rove  of  their  ambition,  till  I  see,  in 
some  one  instance  at  least,  that  they  hare  met  with  suc- 
cess. But  at  present  I  content  myself  with  knowing  per- 
fectly the  manner  in  which  objects  affect  my  senses,  and 
their  connexions  with  each  other,  as  &r  as  experience 
informs  me  of  them.  This  suffices  tor  the  conduct  of 
life;  and  this  also  suffices  for  my  philosophy,  which 
pretends  only  to  explain  the  nature  and  causes  of  our 
perceptions,  or  impressions  and  ideas.  * 


*  As  long  H  we  conSne  our  speculationi  to  the  apptarmtces  of  object! 
lo  OUT  iciuea,  without  etMriog  into  dlsquLatioiM  cbnceRiiQg  tbor  red 
nature  and  tqiantiona,  we  are  lafe  fnan  all  difiicuhieB,  and  nn  nerer  ba 
embamiced  b<r  any  qucstitai.  Hiui,  if  it  be  asked,  if  tlie  invibible  and 
intangible  diUance,  inlerpoied  betwlit  two  objects,  be  sometbing  or  no- 
lUng:  'ti»  ea^  to  anawer,  that  H  <»  loiiulhing,  viz.  a  property  of  tbe  ob- 
JMti,  which  afiect  the  ittuet  aAer  such  a  particular  msoDer.  If  it  b* 
aaked,  whelleT  two  otgects,  baring  such  a  distance  belirixt  them,  touch 
or  not:  it  may  be  answered,  that  tbii  depends  upon  the  deCaiiioa  of  the 
word  (DufA.  IF  otjects  be  said  tn  totuh,  when  Uiere  b  nothing  lensiHe 
interposed  betwixt  tbem,  theie  objects  (ouch :  If  otgecta  be  said  to  touch, 
when  their  imajfd  itiike  contiguous  paitaof  tbe  eye,  and  when  the  band_/«Ii 
bpth  otgecia  tucceuiicly,  wittmit  any  interposed  notioii,  these  otgecti  do 
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I  shall  conclude  this  subject  of  extension  with  a  pa-    SECT, 
radox,  which  will  easily  be  explained  from  the  fore-  ^  ^  '^^, 
going  reasoning.     Ihis  paradox  is,  that  if  you  we  The  Mnw 
pleased  to  ^ve  to  the  invisible  and  intangible  distance}  cod^kL 
or  in  other  words,  to  the  capacity  of  becoming  a  visiUe 
and  tangible  distance,  die  name  of  a  vacuum,  exten- 
sion and  matter  are  the  same,  and  yet  thrae  is  a  va- 
cuum.    If  you  will  not  ^ve  it  that  name,  motion  is 
posuble  in  a  plenum,  without  any  impulse  in  infinitum, 
ndthout  returning  in  a  drcle,  and  without  penetration. 
But  however  we  may  express  ourselves,  we  must  al- 
ways confess,  that  we  have  no  idea  of  any  real  exten- 
sion without  filling  it  with  sensible  objects,  and  conceiv- 
ing its  puts  as  visible  or  ttmgible. 

As  to  &e  doctrine,  that  time  is  nothing  but  the  man- 
ner in  which  some  real  ot^ects  exist ;  we  may  observct 
that  'tis  liable  to  the  same  obgecticMM  «6  the  simiiar  doc- 


AOt  tiiudi.     Tbe  npfevancei  sf  objects  to  out  xnaes  are  all  conustent ; 
and  no  difficulties  can  erer  oiue,  but  from  Ike  obtcurity  of  tbe  tenni  we 

If  ve  oany  aur  Inquiry  b«;oad  the  sppsanncei  of  otqacta  to  tbe 
AetMK,  J  am  afraid,  that  moat  of  our  concliuioiu  will  be  full  of  icepli- 
icivii  and  jjnceitainlj.  Thus,  if  it  be  asked,  wbethei  or  Dot  the  ioviaible 
and  intangible  distince  be  always  full  of  body,  or  at  Bomethiag  tbal  b^ 
an  improvement  of  our  organs  miglit  beooBM  Tibbie  or  tangible,  1  nuut 
•cLaowIedge,  tfaat  I  >nd  tiM  very  deciuTe  aisuntents  oo  eitbar  side : 
BuM^  I  am  inclined  to  the  contnr;  ojniiion,  as  being  more  luilable  lo 
nitgar  and  pi^wlai  notions.  If  the  Newtonian  philosophy  be  riglitlr 
understood,  it  will  be  bund  to  mean  no  more.  A  Tscuum  ia  asserted; 
that  is,  bodies  are  said  to  be  placed  after  audi  a  mumer,  aa  to  receive 
bodiea  betwixt  than,  niiJiaut  in^olnaa  or  peuiiBtion.  Tb&  real 
MUure  of  tbil  poiltiai  of  bo^cs  is  unkaown.  We  are  only  acquunted 
.  mlh  its  efifeds  on  ttM  senan,  and  its  power  of  receiving  body.  Nothing 
ismweauitable  to  that  pliilosapby,  than  a  modest  sceptidsm  lo  a  certain 
degree,  and  a  ttk  confeamm  ot  ignorance  in  labjecti  tbu  eiseed  ail 
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PART    trine  with  regard  to  extension.     If  it  be  a  sufficient 

^r    -m.'  ptoof,  that  we  have  the  idea  of  a  vacuum,  because  we 

,of       dispute  and  reason  concerniiu;  it;  we  must  for  the 

tlKideu  of       '^  ,  ,.,„..,  , 

Hon     same  reason  have  the.  idea  of  tune  without  any  change- 

able  existence;  since  there  is  no  subject  of  dispute 
more  frequent  and  common.  But  that  we  really  have 
no  such  idea,  is  certam.  For  whence  should  it  be  de- 
rived ?  Does  it  arise  &om  an  impression  of  sensation 
or  of  reflection  ?  Point  it  out  distinctly  to  us,  that  we 
may  know  its  nature  and  qualities.  But  if  you  cannot 
point  out  am/  suck  impression,  you  may  be  certain  you 
are  mistaken,  when  you  imagine  you  have  anj/  such 
idea. 

But  though  it  be  impossible  to  show  the  impression, 
from  which  the  idea  of  time  without  a  changeable  ex- 
istence is  derived,  yet  we  can  easily  point  out  those  ap-< 
pearmices,  which  make  us  fancy  we  have  that  idea. 
For  we  may  observe,  that  there  is  a  continual  succes- 
sion of  perceptions  in  our  mind ;  so  that  the  idea  of 
time  being  for  ever  present  with  us,  when  we  consider 
a  stedfast  object  at  five  o'clock,  and  regard  the  same 
at  six,  we  are  apt  to  apply  to  it  that  idea  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  every  moment  were  distinguished  by  a 
di&rent  position,  or  an  alteration  of  the  object.  The 
first  and  second  appearances  of  the  object,  being  com- 
pared with  the  succession  of  our  perceptions,  seem 
equally  removed  as  if  the  object  had  really  changed. 
To  which  we  may  add,  what  experience  shows  us,  that 
the  object  was  susceptible  of  such  a  number  of  changes 
betwixt  these  appearances ;  as  also  that  the  iuichang»- 
able  or  rather  fictitious  duration  has  the  same  effect 
upon  every  quality,  by  increasing  or  diminishing  tt,  as 
that  succession. which  is  obvious  to  the  senses.  From 
these  three  relations  we  are  apt  to  confound  our  ideaS} 
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snd  imagine  we  can  form  the  idea  of  a  time  and  dura-    SECT, 
tion,  without  any  change  or  succession.  .^^  ', 


SECTION  VI. 

OF  THE    IDEA   OF    EXISTENCE,    AND    OF   EXTERHAt 
EXISTENCE. 

It  may  not  be  amiss,  before  we  leave  this  subject,  to 
explain  the  ideas  of  existence  and  of  external  existence ; 
which  have  their  difSculties,  as  well  as  the  ideas  of  space 
and  time.  By  this  means  we  shall  be  the  better  pre- 
pared for  the  examination  of  knowledge  and  probability, 
when  we  understand  perfectly  all  those  particular  ideas, 
which  may  enter  into  our  reasoning. 

There  is  no  impression  nor  idea  of  any  kind,  of 
which  we  have  any  consciousness  or  memory,  that  is 
not  conceived  as  existent ;  and  'tis  evident  that,  from 
this  consciousness,  the  most  perfect  idea  and  assurance 
'of  being  is  derived.  From  hence  we  may  form  a  di- 
lemma, the  most  clear  and  conclusive  that  can  be  im- 
aged, viz.  that  since  we  never  remember  any  idea  or 
impression  without  attributing  existence  to  it,  the  idea 
of  existence  must  either  be  derived  from  a  distinct  im- 
pression, conjoined  with  every  perception  or  object  of 
our  tiiought,  or  must  be  the  very  same  with  the  idea 
of  the  perception  or  object. 

As  this  dilemma  is  an  evident  consequence  of  the 
principle,  that  every  idea  arises  from  a  similar  impres- 
sion, so  our  decision  betwixt  the  propositions  of  the 
dilemma  is  no  more  doubtful.  So  fer  from  there  being 
any  distinct  impression  attending  every  impression  and 
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PART    every  idea,  that  I  do  not  think  there  Me  gny  two 
v,^,^^  distinct  impressions   which  are  inseparably  coajgin- 
Oi      ed.    Though  certun  sensations  may  at  one  time  be 
met     united,  we   quickly  find  they  admit  of  a  separation, 
'"^   and  may  be  presented  apart     And  thus,  though  every 
impression  and  idea  we  rejaember  be  considered  as  ex- 
istent, the  idea  of  existence  is  not  derived  from  any  ■ 
particular  impression. 

The  idea  of  exbtence,  then,  i?  the  very  same  with 
the  idea  of  what  we  conceive  to  be  existent.  To  re- 
flect on  fmy  thing  gimjJy,  and  to  reflect  o»  it  as  exist- 
ent, are  nothing  diJFerent  from  each  other.  That  idea^ 
when  conjoined  with  the  idea  of  any  oLgect,  makes  no 
addition  to  it.  Whatever  we  conceive^  we  conceive  ta 
be  existent.  Any  idea  we  please  to  form  is  the  idea  of 
a  being;  and  the  ide«  of  a  being  i$  any  idea  wp  pleas$ 
to  form. 

Whoever  opposes  this^  must  necessarily  point  out 
that  distinct  impression,  from  whidi  the  idea  of  enti^ 
is  derived,  and  must  prove,  that  this  in^ression  is  in- 
separable from  every  perception  we  beheve  to  be  exr 
isteat.  This  we  may  without  hesitation  copclude  Uf 
be  hnpossible. 

Our  foregoing  reasotuDg  *  concerning  the  distinctioin 
of  ideas  wiliiout  any  real  difference  will  not  here  seiTfi 
us  in  any  stead.  That  kind  of  distinction  is  founded 
on  the  dif^ent  resemblances,  which  the  same  simple 
idea  may  have  to  several  different  ideas.  fiiU  no  ob- 
ject can  be  presented  resembling  some  object  with  re- 
q>ect  to  its  existence,  and  difier^it  from  others  in  the 
same  particular ;  since  every  object  that  is  presented* 
must  necessarily  be  existent. 
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A  like  reasoning  will  account  for  the  idea  of  extemat    S^Jt. 
tTistence.     We  may  observe,  that  'tis  universally  al*-  \^,»^,^ 
lowed  by  philosophers,  and  is  besides  pretty  obvious  .P'^ 
of  itself  that  nothing  is  eVer  really  present  with  the 
thind  but  its  perceptions  01*  impressions  and  ideas,  and  k 
that  external  objects  become  known  to  us  only  by 
those  perceptions  they  occasion.     To  bate,  to  love,  to 
think,  to  feel,  -to  see ;  all  this  is  nothing  btjt  to  per- 
ceive. 

Now,  since  nothing  is  eVei-  pi'esent  to  the  mind  but 
|)erceptions,  and  since  all  ideas  are  derived  from  some' 
thing  antecedently  present  to  the  mind ;  it  follows,  that 
'tis  impossible  for  us  so  much  as.  to  conceive  or  form 
an  idea  of  any  thing  specifically  different  from  ideaa 
and  impressions.  Let  us  fix  our.attendon  out  of  our-' 
selves  as  much  as  possible ;  let  us  chase  our  imaginar' 
tiou  to  the  heavens,  or  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  ilni- 
vcEse  i  we  never  really  advance  a  step  beyond  oui^  . 
selves,  nor  can  conceive  any  kind  of  existence,  but 
those  perceptions,  which  have  appearsd  in  that  nar- 
row compass.  This  is  the  universe  of  the  ima^natioD,  • 
nor  have  we  any  idea  but  what  is  there  produced. 

The  larthest  we  can  go  towards  a  conception  of  ex- 
ternal ol^eets,  when  supposed  specifkaUy  difEereot  from 
our  perceptions,  is  to  form  a  relative  idea  of  theiUi 
without  pretending  to  eompr«hend  the  related  ol^)ect3. 
Generally  speaking,  we  do  not'  suppose  them  q>ecifl- 
«ally  different ;  but  only  attribute  to  them  different  r^ 
lations,  connexions,  and  durations.  But  of  this  more 
fiiUy  hereafter.  • 
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PART  IIL 

OF  KNOWLEDGE  AND  FBOBABILITT. 


07  KNOWLEDQB. 

There  are  seren  difierent  lands  of  philosopliical  re- 
f  lation,  *  viz.  rete^^neti  identity,  relations  ^  time  and 
place,  proportion  in  quantity/  or  nutnber,  degrees  in  ary 
'  quality,  contrariety,  and  caasation.  These  relations 
^  jnay  be  divided  into  two  classes ;  into  such  as  depend 
entirely  on  th«  ideas,  which  ve  compare  tt^ther,  and 
such  as  may  be  dianged  vithout  any  change  in  the 
ideas.  "Tia  from  the  idea  of  a  triangle  that  ve  disced 
yer  the  relation  of  equality,  whidi  its  three  angles  bear 
to  two  right  ones ;  and  this  relation  is  invariable,  as 
long  as  our  idea  remains  the  same.  On  the  coatrary* 
&e  relations  of  oHi^^^ffyandtfit^ancf  betwixt  two  objecte 
may  be  changed  merely  by  an  alteration  of  their  place, 
ivithout  any  change  on  the  objects  themselves  or  on 
tiieir  ideas ;  and  the  place  depends  on  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent accidents,   which   cannot  be   foreseen  by  the 

•  FutL    Sects. 
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ihuhI.     "Us  the  some  case  with  identfty  and  causation.    secT. 
TVo  ol^ects,  though  perfectly  i^sembling  eftcb  other,  >  ^       . 
and  even  appealing  111  the  same  place  at  diflerent ^mes,  ^of 
may  be  numerically  difierent :  and  as  the  power,  by         ^^ 
Which  one  object  produces  Another,  is  Oerer  discovera- 
We  merely  from  tfieir  idea,  'tia  evident  caase  and  effkct 
ate  relations,  (rf  which  we  feceire  information  from 
es^)erience,  end  hot  frxmi  any  abstract  reasoning  or  re- 
flection.    Tliet^  is  no  single  phenomenon,  erea  the 
most  simple,  which  can  be  accomited  for  from  the  qua- 
KtieiJ  of  the  objects,  as  they  appear  to  us  j  or  which 
we  could  foresee  without  the  help  of  our  memory  and 


It  q^Kars  therefore  that  eS  thes^  seven  phitosc^hi- 
tal  relations,  there  remain  only  four,  whi«h  depend- 
hig  solely  upon  ideas,  can  be  the  objects  cX  knowledge 
and  dert^nty.  These  four  are  reientblancet  conttariely, 
Segrees  in  quaUft/t  and  proporitons  in  Quantity  ornwtf 
ber.  Three  of  these  relations  are  discoverable  at  first 
Bight,  and  fell  more  properiy  under  the  province  of  in- 
tuition ihan  demonstration.  When  any  objects  resem- 
ble each  other,  the  resemblance  will  at  first  strike  the 
eye,  or  rather  the  mind ;  and  seldom  reqnires  a  second 
examination.  Hie  case  is  the  same  with  contrariety, 
ftnd  with  the  degrees  of  any  quality.  No  one  can  once 
doubt  but  existence  and  non-existence  destroy  each  o- 
tiber,  and  are  perfecUy  incompatBile  and  contrary.  And 
though  It  be  impossible  to  judge  exactiy  of  the  degrees 
tS  any  quality,  such  as  colour,  taste,  heat,  cold,  when 
the  d^rence  betwixt  them  is  very  small ;  yet  'tis  easy 
to  decide,  that  any  of  tb^n  is  superior  or  inferiM*  to 
mother,  when  their  difference  is  considerable.  And 
^is  dedson  we  always  pronounce  at  first  n^t,  witb* 
out  any  inqiury  ot  reasoning. 

a  S 
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PART        We  might  proceed,  after  the  same  manner,  ■  in  fix- 

\„^.,^,^  ing  the  proportions  of  quantity  or  number,  and  might 

^ojj^  at  one  view  observe  a  superiority  or  inferiority  betwixt 

md      any  numbers,  or  figures;  especially  where  the  difier- 

"^^^  '  ence  is  very  great  and  remarkable.     As  to  equali^  ov 

anyexact  proportitm,  we  can  only  guess  ift  it  &om  a  - 

single  consideratJoQ  ^  except  in  very  short  numbers^ 

or  very  limited  po'rtions  of  extension ;  which  are  ctan-. 

prehended    in   an   mstant,    and  where  we    perceive 

an  impossibiU^  of  falling  into  any  considerable  ep-   . 

ror.     In  all  other  coses  we  must  settle .  the  propor" 

lions  with  some  liberty,  or  proceed  in  a  more  artificial 

manner. 

I  have  already  observed,  thftt  geometry,  or  &e  .orf 
by  which  we  fix  the .  proportions  of  figures ;  though  it 
much  .excels  both  in  universality  and  exactness,  flie 
loose  judgments  of  the  senses  and  imagination ;  yet 
never  attains  a  perfect  precision  and  exactness.  Its  . 
first  principles  are  ^till  drawn  from  the  general  appear^ 
ance  of  the  ol^ects ;  and  that  ^pearance  can  never  af- 
ford  us  any  security,  when  we  examine  the  prodi^ous 
muiuteness  of  which  nature  is  susceptible.  Our  ideas 
seem  to  give  a  perfect  assurance,  diat  no  two  right 
lines  can  have  a  common  segment;  but  if  we  consider 
these  ideas,  we  shall  find,  that  they  always  suppose  a 
sensible  inclination  of  the  two  lines,  and  that,  where 
the  angle  they  form  is  extremely  small,  we  have  no  ' 
standard  of  a  right  line  &o  precise  as  to  assure  us  oS 
the  tml^  of  this  proposition.  *Tis  the  same  case  with 
most  of  the  primary  decisions  of  the  mathematics.  . 

There  remain  therefore  algebra  and  arithmetic  as 
the  only  sciences,  in  which  we  can  carry  on  a  chain  0£ 
reasoning  to  any  degree  of  intricacy,  and  yet  preserve 
a  perfect  exactness  and  certain^.     We  are.  possessed 
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of  a  precise  standard,  by  which  we  can  judge  of  the  e- 
quali^  and  proportion  of  numbers;  and  according  as  v, 
they  correspond  or  not  to  that  standard,  we  determine 
dteir  rdMions,  without  any  possibiUty  of  error.  When 
two  numbers  are  so  combined,  as  that  the  one  has  always 
an  unite  answering  to  every  unite  of  the  other,  we 
announce  them  equal ;  and  'tis  for  want  of  such  a 
standard  of  eq^jality  in  extension,  that  geometry  can 
scarce  be  esteemed  a  perfect  and  in&Ihble  science. 

But  here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  obviate  a  difficulty, 
which  may  arise  iVom  my  asserting,'  that  though  geo- 
metry fidls  short  of  th&t  perfect  precision  and  certain- 
ty, which  are  peculiar  to  arithmetic  and  algebra,  yet 
it  excels  the  imperfect  judgments  of  our  senses  and 
imagination.  The  reason  why  I  impute  any  defect  to 
geometry,  is,  because  its  original  and  fundamental 
principles  are  derived  merely  from  appearances  |  and 
it  may  perhaps  be  ima^ned,  that  this  defect  must  al-r 
ways  attend  it,  and  keep  it  from  ever  reaching  a  great- 
er exactness  in  the  comparison  of  objects  or  ideas, 
than  what  our  eye  or  imagination  alone  is  able  to  at- 
tiun.  1  own  that  this  defect  so  far  attends  it,  aS-  to 
keep  it  from  ever  aspiring  to  a  fuU  certainty :  but  since 
these  fundamental  principles  depend  on  the  easiest  and 
least  deceitfiil  appearances,  they  best«w  on  their  coDr 
sequences  a  degree  of  exactness,  of  which  these  conr 
sequences  are  singly  incapable.  'Tis  impossible  for  the 
eye  to  determine  the  angles  of  a  chiliagon  to  be  equal'  to 
1996  right  angles,  or  moke  any  conjecture,  that  ap- 
proaches this  proportion ;  but  when  it  determines,  that 
right  lines  cannot  concur;  that  .we  cannot  draw  more 
than  one  right  line  between  two  ffven  points,-  its  mis- 
takes can  never  be  of  any  consequence.  And  this  is 
the  nature  and  use  of  geometry,  to  run  us  up  tp  such 
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PART    .a[:f>«armtces,  as,  by  reason  of  their  sitBpUcitjr,  cannot 

'  J  ^  ,  '  lead  us  uito  any  coasiderable  error. 

'W^  I  shall  hef?  t»ke  occasioij  to  propose  a  secood  ob- 
servation concerning  our  demcnistratlTe  reascningst 
^'  which  is  suggested  by  the  same  subject  of  the  inathe> 
matics,  'Tis  usual  with  jnath^naticians  to  pretep^i 
that  those  ideas,  which  are  their  objects,  are  of  »o  re- 
lied ftnd  spiritual  a  nature,  that  they  &U  not  under 
the  conception  of  the  fwwy,  but  must  be  oomprdiend- 
ed  by  a  pure  and  intellectual  view,  of  which  the  snpe^ 
nor  faculties  of  the  soul  are  alone  capable.  Ute  same 
Dotioa  runs  tlirough  most  parts  of  philosophy,  and  is 
principally  m^de  use  erf*  to  expl^  our  abstract  ideas, 
and  to  show  bow  we  can  form  an  idea  of  a  triai^le, 
|br  instanfe,  which  shall  neither  be  an  isoeceles  nov 
ecalenum,  nor  be  confined  to  any  particular  length  and 
pr<^oTti(m  of  sides.  'Tis  easy  to  see  why  phUoso^ 
phers  are  sq  fond  of  this  notion  of  s<wie  spiritual  and 
refined  perceptions;  since  by  that  means  they  cov^ 
}n»ny  of  their  absurdities,  and  may  refuse  to  Bubnri* 
to  the  decisitms  of  clear  idea^i,  by  appealing  to  such  aa 
are  obscure  and  uncertain.  But  to  destroy  this  ortH 
^ce,  we  need  but  reject  on  that  principle  so  oft  'miasbt 
ed  on,  ihat  all  our  ideas  are  copied Jrcm  <ter  im^vstiotu, 
Pot  from  theace  we  may  immediately  conclude,  Aat 
^ce  all  impressions  are  clear  and  precise,  the  idea^ 
which  are  copied  (rom  them,  must  be  of  the  same  ii»< 
ture,  9nd  can  ^verr  but  &<nn  our  &ult,  contain  any 
thing  SQ  dju^  and  intricate.  An  idea  is  by  its  very  naa 
ture  weak»  and  fiiinter  than  an  impression ;  but  being 
Jo  every  othev  req>ect  the  sam^  cannot  imply  any  very 
great  mystery,  Jf  its  weakness  render  it  obscure,  'laa 
pur  business  to  remedy  that  defect,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble) bjr  beeping  th?  idw  steddy  and  precise;  m^  till 
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we  hftve  done  so,  'tis  in  vain  to  pretend  to  reasKHiing    sect. 
and  philosophy.  y^.my 


Ot    FttOBASnilT,    AND  OF  THE  IDEA  Ot   CAtTSK    jtKP 

smcT, 

This  k  all  I  think  necessary  to  bbserre  concerning 
those  finn-  relations,  which  are  the  foundation  of  so- 
^ice ;  but  as  to  the  other  three*  which  depend  not  up> 
mi  the  idea,  and  may  be  disent  or  present  even  while 
that  remains  the  same,  'twill  be  proper  toexplton  thtm 
more  particularly.  These  three  relations  are  identity 
the  situations  in  time  and  place,  and  causation. 

All  kinds  of  reasoning  consist  in  nothing  but  a  cot»- 
parison,  and  a  discovery  of  those  relations,  either  cour 
Btant  or  inconstant,  which  two  or  more  objects  bear  ta 
each  other.  Iliis  comparison  we  may  niake,  either 
when  bodi  the  objects  are  present  to  the  sensee^  or 
when  neither  of  them  is  present^  or  when  ontjr  one. 
When  both  the  objects  are  present  to  the  senses  along 
with  Hoe  relatitm,  we  call  this  perception  rather  than 
reasoning ;  nor  is  tliere  in  this  case  imy  exercise  of  the 
thought,  or  any  action*  {voperly  (peaking,  bat  a 
mere  pasnve  adaussi<Hi  of  the  impressions  through  the 
organs  of  sensation.  According  to  this  way  of  think- 
big,  we  ought  not  to  rec^ve  as  reasfming  any  of  the 
observations  we  may  make  concerning  idetitii^,  and 
the  relations  of  time  and  place  j  since  in  none  of  them 
the  mind  can  go  beyond  V/bat  is  immediately  pr^ 
sent  to  the  senses,  either  to  discover  the  real  exist- 
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1>ART    ^ce  or  the  relotioiis  of  objects.     'Tis  only  causationy 
■  i- ,  ^  ^  ■  which  produces  such  a  connexion,  as  to  give  us  asr 

-W^  surance  from  the  existence  or  action  of  one  object, 
ud  thqt  'pi/aa  followed  or  preceded  by  any  other  existence 
^"^  T  pr  action;  nor  can  the  other  two  relations  ever  be  made; 
use  of  in  reasoning,, ^cept  so  tar  as  they  either  a^ct  or 
are  a^cted  by  it.  There  is  nothing  in  any  objects  to 
persuade  us,  that theyare either  always r«)n<j^e pralways 
contiguous :  and  when  trom  experience  and  observation 
we  discover,  that  their  relation  in  this  particular  is  in- 
variable, we  always  conclude  there  is  some  secret  cause 
which  separates  or  unites  them,  fhe  same  reasomng 
'fiXtends  to  identity.  We  readily  suppose  an  object  iBfl.y 
continue  individually  the  same,  though  several  times 
absent  frorn  and  present  to  the  senses ;  and  ascribe  to  it 
an  identity,  notwithstanding  the  interruption  of  die  per- 
ception,' whenever  we  conclude,  that  if  we  had  kept 
our  eye  or  hand  constanUy  upon  it,  it  would  have 
conveyed  an  invariable  and  uninterrupted  perception. 
But  this  conclusion  beyond  the  impressions  of  our 
senses  can  be  founded  only  on  the  connexiim  of  cmae 
and  effect  •  nor  can  we  otherwise  have  any  security 
-tiiat  the  otyect  is  not  changed  upon  us,  however  muck 
the  new  object  may  resemble  that  which  was  formerly 
present  to  the  senses.  Whenever  we  discover  sudi  a 
perfect  resemblance,  we  consider  whether  it  be  comT 
inon  in  that  species  of  objects  (  whether  possibly  or 
probably  any  cause  could  operate  in  producing  the 
change  and  resemblance;  and  according  as  we  deters 
mine  concerning  these  causes  and  effects,  we  form  onr 
judgment  concerning  the  identity  of  the  object. 

Here  then  it  appears,  that  of  those  three  relations, 
"which  depend  not  upon  the  mere  ideas,  the  only  one 
^lat  catf  be  traced  beyondoursens.es,  and  informs. us 
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of 'existences  and  objects,  whicli  we  do  not  seeor  feel,  SECT. 
is  causation.  This  reUtioo  therefore  we  shall  endea-  >._^  ^  ^» 
TOOT  to  ^mlain  fully  before  we  leave  the  subject  pfthe       ot 

,1-  pmlidiilitj', 

nndeFstanding.  ud  at 

To  be^n  regularly,  we  miut  consider  the  idea  of  «■„«  ud 
•eatuation,  and  see  from  what  origin  it  is  derived.  'Tis  "^ 
imposdble  to  reasonjustly,  without  understanding  per- 
fectly the  idea  conceming  which  we  reason ;  lutd  'lis 
impossible  perfectly  to  understand  any  idea,  without 
tracing  it  up  to  its  origin,  and  examining  that  primaiy 
in^pression,  from  which  it  arises.  The  examinalion 
of  the  impression  bestows  a  clearness  on  the  idea ;  and 
the  examination  of  the  idea  bestows  a  like  pleamess  oi) 
ollour  reasoning. 

Let  us  therefore  cast  our  ^e  on  any  two  objects, 
which  we  call  cause  and  effect,  and  turn  them  on  all 
^des,  in  order  to  find  that  impression,  which  produces 
an  idea  of  such  prodi^ous  consequence.  4t  first  sight 
I  perceive,  that  I  must  net  search  for  it  in  any  of  the 
particular  qualities  of  the  objects;  since,  whichever 
of  these  qualities  I  pitch  on,  I  find  some  object  that 
is  not  possessed  of  it,  and  yet  falls  under  the  denpmiT 
nation  of  cause  or  efiect.  And  indeed  there  is  nothing 
existent,  either  externally  or  internally,  which  is  not 
to  be  considered  eitlier  as  a  cause  or  an  effect ;  thougli 
'tis  plain  there  is  no  one  quali^  which  universally  be> 
longs  to  all  beings,  and  gives  then)  a  title  to  that  der 
nconinatioH.  , 

The  idea  then  of  causation  must  be  derived  front 
8«ne  relation  among  objects;  and  that  ration  we 
must  now  endeavour  to  discover,  I  find  in  the  first 
place,  that  whatever  ot^ects  are  considered  as  causes 
or  eflects,-  are  contigwusi  and  that  nothing  can  oper 
rate  in  a  time  or  place,  which  is  ever  so  little  removed 
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PABT    from  tiiose  of  its  existence.     Thou^  distant  objecu 

■  J  ^^'  may  sometimes  seem  prodactive  of  each  other,  thej 

^of^  are  commonly  fonod  upon  exmniniition  to  be  linked 

_   awi^      by  a  cb^  of  causes,  whicb  are  contiguous  amoiig 

piiHitMiiir.  thwnselves,  and  to  the  distant  objects ;  and  when  in 

any  particnlar  instance  ve  cannot  diBCOver  this  oott< 

nexion,  we  still  presume  it  to  exist.     We  may  thereibrf 

consider  the  relati(m  of  contiguity  as  essential  to  that 

of  causation ;  at  least  may  suppose  it  such,  according 

to  the  general  opinion,  till  we  can  find  a  more  proper 

occasion  *  to  clear  up  this  matter,  by  exannning  what 

objects  are  or  are  not  susceptible  of  juxtapositioa  end 

conjuncdon. 

The  second  relation  I  shall  obserre  as  essential  to 
causes  and  ejects,  is  not  so  universally  acinowledged, 
but  is  liable  to  some  controversy.  'Tis  that  o£ priority 
cf  time  in  the  cause  before  the  effect  Scnne  pretend 
that  'tis  not  absolutely  necessary  a  cause  should  pre- 
cede  its  e&ct ;  bnt  that  any  object  or  action,  in  the 
very  first  moment  of  its  existence,  may  exert  its  pro* 
ductive  quality,  and  give  rise  to  another  object  or  ao 
tion,  perfectly  cotemporory  with  itse^  But  besids 
dtat  experience  in  most  instances  seems  to  contradict 
diis  opinion,  we  may  establish  the  relation  of  priority 
by  a  kind  of  inference  or  reasoning.  'Tia  an  establish- 
ed maxim  both  in  natural  and  moral  philoso[Ay,  that 
an  object,  which  exists  lor  any  time  in  its  full  perfeo^ 
tion  without  producing  another,  is  not  its  sole  causej 
but  is  assisted  by  some  other  principle  which  pn^es 
it  fi-om  its  state  of  inactivity,  and  makes  it  exErt  that 
energy,  of  which  it  was  secretly  possessed.  Now  if 
any  cause  may  be  perfectiy  cotemporwy  with  its  e&c^ 
'tis  certain,  according  to  this  maxim,  that  they  must 

■  PHt  IV.    Sect  5. 
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all  of  them  be  so ;  since  any  one  of  them,  which  Fe-    Sect. 
iards  iu  (^ration  for  a  siDgle  inomeDt,  exerts  not  it-  >  j       ■ 
self  at  that  very  individual  time,  in  which  it  might  ^j^L^ 
have  operated;  and  therefore  is  no  pn^rcaose.     The     iiidaf 
ccmsequence  of  this  would  be  no  less  than  the  destruo-  cuue  ud 
tion  of  that  succession  of  causes,  vhich  we  observe  in     '^^ 
iiie  vorid;  and  indeed  the  utter  atinihilatitm  of  time. 
For  if  one  cause  were  cotemporary  with  its  effect,  and 
this  effect  with  its  effect,  and  so  on,  'tis  plain  there 
would  be  DO  such  thing  as  succession,  and  all  objects 
must  be  co-existent. 

If  this  argument  appear  satis&ctory,  'tis  well.  If 
not,  I  beg  the  reader  to  allow  me  the  same  19>erty, 
which  I  have  used  in  the  preceding  case,  t^  suppomng 
it  such.  For  he  shall  find,  that  the  aSair  is  of  no 
great  importance. 

Having  thus  discovered  or  supposed  the  two  rela- 
tions of  contiguity  and  sueceuion  to  be  essential  to 
causes  and  effects,  I  find  I  am  stopped  short,  and  can 
proceed  no  &rtfaer  in  conudering  any  single  instance 
of  cause  and  efEect.  Motion  in  one  body  is  regarded 
upon  impulse  as  the  cause  t^  motion  in  another, 
V^hen  we  consider  these  ot^ects  with  the  utmost  attri- 
tion, we  find  (Mily  that  the  one  body  approaches  l^e 
other;  and  that  the  motion  of  it  precedes  that  of  the 
other,  but  without  any  sensible  interval.  'Tis  in  vain 
to  rack  ourselves  with  farther  thought  and  reflection 
upon  this  subject.  We  can  go  nojurther  in  consider- 
ing this  particular  instance. 

Should  aUy  one  leave  this  instance,  and  pretend  to 
define  a  cause,  by  saying  it  is  something  productive  of 
another,  'tis  evident  he  would  say  nothing.  For  what 
does  he  mean  by  production  f  Can  he  give  any  defi- 
nition kJI  it,  that  will  not  be  the  same  with  that  of  cau- 
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PART    si^on?    If  he  can,  J  desire  ii  maybe  produced.     If 
t  J.      ,<   he  cannot,  he  here  runs  in  a  circle,  and  gives  a  syno- 

■w^  nyroous  teim  instead  of  a  definition. 

and  Shall  we  then  rest  contented  mth  these  two  relatioDfi 

F"^^^*  of  contiguity  sod  succession,  as  ■  afibrding  a  complete 
idea  of  causation  ?  By  no  means.  An  object  may  be 
contiguous  and  prior  to  uiother,  without  bang  consi- 
idered  as  its  cause.  There  is  a  necetsary  connexion  to 
be  taken  into  consideration ;  and  that  relation  is  of 
much  greater  importaooe,  than  any  of  the  other  two 
above  mentioned. 

Here  agftin  I  turn  the  olgect  on  alt  sides,  in  order 
to  discover  the  nature  of  this  necessary  connexion,  and 
find  the  impression,  or  impressions,  from  which :  its 
ide»  rmy  be  derived.  When  I  cast  my  eye  on  the 
known  qualities  of  objects,  I  immediately  discover. that 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  depends  not  in  the  least 
on  them.  When  I  consider  their  relations,  I  con  find 
pone  but  those  pf  contiguity  and  succession ;  which  I 
have  already  regarded  as  imperfect  and  unsatisiactory. 
@haU  the  despair  of  success  make  me  assert,  that  I 
0m  here  possessed  of  an  idea,  which  is  not  preceded 
by  any  similar  impression  ?  This  would  be  too  strong 
a  proof  of  levity  and  inconstancy;  since  the  contrary 
principle  has  been  already  so  firmly  established,  as.  to 
admit  of  no  farther  doubt ;  at  least, .  till  we  have  more 
fiiUy  examined  the  present  difficulty. 

We  must  therefore  proceed  like  those  who,  being 
in  search  of  any  thing  that  lies  concealed  from  them, 
rmd  not  finding  it  in  the  place  they  e^>ected,  beat  a- 
bout  all  the  neighbouring  fields,  without  any  certain 
view  or  design,  in  hopes  their  good  fortune  will  at  last 
guide  them  to  what  they  search  for.  'Tis  necessary 
fpx  us  to  leave  th^  direct  survey  of.  this  qi^estion  conr 
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ceming  the  nature  of  that  necesiary  connexion,  which  SECT, 
enters  into  our  idea  of  cause  and  effect ;  and  endea-  t^  j 
vour  to  find  some  other  questkmst  the  examination  of  ^j^,. 
which  will  perhaps  afford  a  hint,  that  may  seiVe  to  wd  of  ' 
clear  up  the  present  difBcuItj.  Of  these  questions  ,MMeutd 
there  occur  two,  which  I  shall  proceed  to  eXanuDe,     **• 

TJZ. 

Rrst,  for  what  reason  we  pronounce  it  necessary, 
that .  every  thing  whose  existence  has  a  beginning, 
should  also  hare  a  cause  ? 

Secondly,  why  we  conclude,  that  such  parUcular 
causes  must  necessarily  have  such  particular  effects  j 
and  what  is  the  nature  of  that  inference  we  draw  from 
the  one  to  the  other,  and  of  the  heliff  we  repose  in 
U?. 

I  shall  only  observe  before  1  proceed  any  fortlier, 
that  though  the  ideas  of  cause  and  effect  be  derived 
from  the  impressions  of  reff  ection  as  well  as  from  those 
of  sensation,  yet  for  brevity's  sake,  I  commonly  men- 
tion only  the  latter  as  the  origin  of  these  ideas ;  though 
I  desire  that^  whatever  I  say  of  them,  may  also  extend 
to  the  -former.  Passions  are  connected  with  their  ob- 
jects and  with  one  another ;  no  less  than  external  bo- 
dies are  connected  together.  The  same  relation  then 
of  cause  and  effect,  which  belongs  to  one,  must  be 
common  to  all  of  them. 
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SECTION  m. 

VHT  A  CAUSE   18  ALWAYS   HECE88ABY. 

PART  To  begin  with  the  first  question  concerning  the  tte- 
s^^^'  cessity  of  a  cause :  'Tis  a  general  maxim  in  philosophy, 
that  Kshatever  begins  to  exi^,  must  have  a  cook  of  exis- 
tence. This  is  commonly  taken  for  granted  in  all  Fe»- 
'  sonings,  witliout  any  proof  given  or  demanded.  "Us 
supposed  to  be  founded  on  intuition,  and  to  be  one  of 
those  maxims  which,  though  they  may  be  denied  with 
the  lips,  'tis  impossible  for  men  in  th^  hearts  really  to 
doubt  of.  But  if  we  examine  this  maxim  by  the  idea 
of  knowledge  above  explained,  we  shall  discover  tn  it 
no  mark  of  any  such  intuitive  certain^;  but  on  the 
contrary  shall  find,  that  'tis  of  a  nature  qnite  foreign  to 
that  species  of  conviction, 

'  An  cert^nty'  arises  from  the  comparison  of  ideas^ 
and  from  the  discovery  of  such  relations  as  are  una^ 
terable,  so  long  as  the  ideas  continue  the  same.  These 
Illations  are  resemblance,  proporlions  in  quantify  and 
number,  degrees  of  any  quality,  and  contrariety ,-  none 
of  which  are  implied  in  this  proposition,  Whatever  has 
a  beginning  has  also  a  cause  of  existence.  That  propo- 
sition therefore  is  not  intuitively  certain.  At  least  any 
one,  who  would  assert  it  to  be  intuitively  certain,  must 
deny  these  to  be  the  only  infallible  relations,  and  must 
find  some  other  relation  of  that  kind  to  be  implied  in 
it ;  which  it  will  then  be  time  enough  to  examine. 
But  here  is  au  argiunent,  which  proves  at  once,  that 
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the  foregoii^  pnqwsitifMi  is  neither  intuttively  nor  de-    SECT. 
mraistxBbly  certain.    We  can  never  demonstrate  the  l,^      ,< 
necessity  of  a  canse  to  every  jiew  existence,  or  new     Why 
modiGcation  of  existence,  withoitt  showing  at  the  same    *hnyi 
time  the  impossibility  there  is,  that  any  thing  can  ever  ""i'*'*^* 
begin  to  exist  without  some  productive  principle;  and 
triiere  the  latter  proposition  cannot  be  proved,  we  must 
despur  of  ever  being  able  to  prove  the  former.     Now 
that  the  latter  proposition  is  utterly  incapable  of  a  de- 
inonstrative  proof,  we  may  satisfy  ourselves  by  con- 
ndwing,  that  as  all  distinct  ideas  are  separable  from 
each  other,  and  as  the  ideas  of  cause  and  efi^t  are 
evidently  distinct,  'twill  be  easy  for  us  to  conceive  any 
fibject  to  be  non-existent  this  moment,  and  existent  the 
next,  without  conjoining  to  it  the  distinct  idea  of  a 
^itse  or  productive  principle.     The  separation  there- 
fore of  the  idea  of  a  cause  firom  that  of  a  be^nning  of 
existence,  is  plaiiJy  po^ible  for  the  imagination ;  and 
consequently  the  actual  separatiaa  of  these  objects  is 
ao  liat  possible,  that  it  implies  no  contradicticm  nor  ab> 
surdify ;  and  is  ther^ore  incapaUe  of  being  routed  by 
Any  reasoning  Gkbu  mere  ideas,  without  wliich  'tis  im- 
possible  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  a  cause. 

Accordingly,  we  shall  find  upon  examination,  that 
every  demonstration,  whidi  has  been  {produced  for  the 
necessity  (^  a  cause,  is  &Uacious  and  sophisticaL  AU 
the  points  of  time  and  place,  say  some  philosopher^  * 
in  which  we  can  suppose  any  object  to  begin  to  exist, 
are  in  themselves  equal;  and  unless  there  be  some 
.cause,  which  is  peculiar  to  one  time  and  to  one  places 
and  which  by  that  means  determines  and  fixes  the  ex- 
istence, it  must  remain  in  eternal  suspense ;  and  the 
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P^T    ol^ect  esn  nerer  b^^  to  be,  for  vant  <^  sometlung  td 
\^.^^mi  &c  Its  begtmuiig.     But  I  Bsk*  is  there  any  more  diffi-> 
kno^Lini  *"^^  "*  supposing  the  time  and  place  to  be  fixed  with- 
u>4 .     '^ut  a  cause,  than  to  suppose  the  existence  to  be  deter^ 
'  mined  in  that  manner  [     Tl>e  first  (Question  that  occurs 
on  this  suli^ect  is  always,  •whether  the  object  shall  exist 
or  not  1  the  next,  'aihen  and  wh£re  it  shall  begin  ta  ex-> 
ist.  .  If  the  removal  of  a  cause  be  intuitively  absurd  in 
the  one  case,  it  must  be  m>  in  the  other :  and  if  that 
absurdity  be  not  clear  without  a  proof  in  the  one  case* 
it  will  equally  require  one  in  the  other.     The  absurdi- 
ty  then  of  the  one  supposition  can  never  be  a  proof  of 
that  of  the  other;  since  they  are  both  upon  the  same 
fooling,  and  must  stand  of  fall  by  the  same  reason- 
ing. 

The  seeond  argmhent,  •  which  I  find  Used  on  this 
head,  labours  under  an  equal  difficulty.  Every  thin^ 
'tis  said,  must  have  a  cause ;  for  if  any  thing  wanted  n, 
cause,  it  would  produce  itself,  that  Is,  exist  before  it 
existed,  which  is  bnpossible.  But  dus  reasoning  is 
plainly  unconelusive ;  because  it  supposes  that,  in  our 
denial  of  a  cause,  we  stiU  grant  what  we  expressly  deny, 
viz.  that  there  mutt  be  a  cause ;  which  therefore  is 
taken  to  be  the  object  itself;  and  that,  no  doubt,  is  an 
evident  contradiction.  But  to  say  that  any  thing  is 
produced)  or,  to  express  myself  more  properly,  comes 
into  existence,  without  a  cause,  is  not  to  affirm  that 
'tis  itself  its  own  cause;  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  ex- 
cluding all  external  causes,  excludes  a  fortiori  the  thing 
itself  which  is  created.  .  An  ot^ect  that  exists  absolute- 
ly .  without  any  cause,  certainly  is  not  its  own  cause ; 
and  wh^i  you  assert,  that  the  one  follows  fnan  the 

•  Dt  CU^e  Htd  ptbcn. 
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Other,  you  suppose  the  very  point  in  question,  tuid  Sl^CT. 
take  it  for  granted,  that  'tb  utterly  impossible  any  thing  v— y— ' 
can  ever  b^gin  to  ejtist  without  8  cause,  but  that,  upon  ,  ^^j^ 
the  exclusion  of  one  productive  principle,  we  must  still  *****]' 
have  recourse  to  miotber. 

'Tis  exactly  the  same  case  with  the  third  argument,  •  i 
which  has  been  employed  to  demonstrate  the  necessity 
of  a  cause.  "Whatever  is  produced  without  any  cause^ 
is  produced  by  nothings  or,  in  other  words,  has  nothing 
for  its  cause.  But  nothing  can  never  be  a  cause,  na 
more  than  it  can  be  something,  or  equal  to  two  right 
angles.  By  the  same  intuition,  that  we  perceive  no- 
thing not  to  be  equal  to  two  right  angles,  or  not  to  be 
stunething,  we  perceive,  that  it  can  never  be  a  cause; 
and  consequently  must  perceive,  that  every  object  hcs 
a  real  cause  of  its  existence. 

I  believe  it  will  not  be  necessaiy  to  employ  many 
words  in  showing  the  weakness  of  this  argument,  aftef 
what  I  have  sud  of  the  foregoing.  They  are  all  of 
them  founded  on  the  same  fallacy,  and  are  derived 
from  the  same  turn  of  thought,  'lis  sufficient  only 
to  observe,  that  when  we  exdude  all  causes  we  teally 
do  exclude  them,  and  neither  suppose  nothing  nor  the 
object  itself  to  be  the  causes  of  flie  existence ;  and  con- 
Beqnently  can  draw  no  argument  from  the  absurdly  of 
these  suppositions  to  prove  the  absurdity  of  that  ex- 
clusion. If  every  thing  must  have  a  cause,  it  followsj 
that,  upon  the  exclusion  of  other  causes,  we  must  accept 
of  the  object  itself  or  of  nothing  as  causes.  But  'tia 
the  very  point  in  question,  whether  every  thing  must 
have  a  cause  or  not ;  and  therefore,  according  to  all 
just  reasoning,  it  ought  never  to  be  taken /or  granted. 
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PART  They  are  still  more  frivolous  who  say,  that  eveiy 
.^  J  effect  must  have  a  cause,  because  'tis  implied  in  the 
Of  very  idea  of  effect.  Every  effect  necessarily  presup- 
poses  a  cause;  effect  bemg  a  relative  term,  of  which 
'  cause  is  the  correlative.  But  this  does  not  prove  that 
every  being  must  be  preceded  by  a  cause;  no  more 
than  it  follows,  because  every  husband  must  have  a 
wife,  that  therefore  every  man  must  be  married.  The 
true  state  of  the  question  is,  whether  every  object 
which  begins  to  exist,  must  owe  its  existence  to  a  cause ; 
and  this  I  assert  neither  to  be  intuitively  nor  demon- 
stratively certain,  and  hope  to  have  proved  it  sufficient- 
ly by  the  foregoing  arguments. 

Since  it  is  not  from  knowledge  or  any  scientific  rea-- 
soning,  that  we  derive  the  opinion  of  the  necessity  of 
a  cause  to  every  new  production,  that  opinion  must 
necessarily  arise  from  observation  and  experience.  Ilie 
next  question,  then,  should  naturally  he,  ham  experi- 
ence gives  rise  to  such  a  principle  ?  But  as  I  find  it 
will  be  more  convenient  to  sink  this  question  in  the 
following,  whi/  we  conclude,  that  such  particular  causes 
must  necessarily  have  such  particular  effects,  and  tthy  ve 
form  an  inference  from  one  to  another  ?  we  shall  make 
that  the  subject  of  our  future  inquiry.  'Twill,  per- 
haps, be  found  in  the  end,  that  the  same  answer  will 
serve  for  both  questions. 
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OF  THE  COMPONENT    PARTS    OF    OUR    REASONINOS    COK- 
CERKING  CAUSE  AND  EFrECT. 

•    Though  the  mind  in  its  reasonings  from  causes  oi*    ^^• 

effects,  cairies  its  view  beyond  tbose  objects  which  it  v-.*,^ 

sees  or  remembers,  it  most  never  lose  sieht  of  them     Wthe 

.     ,  -  ,  .  .  ,  ,  ,      Hunponenl 

entirely,  nor  reason  merely  upon  its  own  ideas,  with-  pvt*  of  our 

out  some  mixture  of  impressions,  or  at  least  of  ideas  eonccmiiK 
of  the  memory,  which  are  equivalent  to  impressions.  "X:" 
When  we  infer  eSects  from  causes,  we  must  establish 
the  existence  of  these  causes ;  which  we  have  only  two 
ways  of  doing,  either  by  an  immediate  perception  of 
-  our  memory  or  senses,  or  by  an  inference  from  other 
causes ;  which  causes  again  we  must  ascertain  in  the 
same  manner,  either  by  a  present  impression  or  by  an 
inference  from  their  causes,  and  so  on,  till  we  arrive 
at  some  object,  which  we  see  or  remember.  'Tis  im- 
possible for  us  to  carry  on  our  inferences  in  ir^nitum  : 
luid  the  only  thing  that  can  stop  them,  is  an  impression 
of  the  memory  or  senses,  beyond  which  there  is  no 
room  for  doubt  or  inquiry. 

To  ^ve  an  instance  of  this,  we  may  choose  any  point 
of  history,  and  consider  for  what  reason  we  either  be- 
lieve or  reject  it  Thus,  we  believe  that  Caesar  was 
killed  in  the  senat&-house  on  the  ides  of  March,  and 
that  because  this  &ct  is  established  on  the  unuiimous 
testimony  of  historians,  who  agree  to  assign  this  pre- 
cise time  and  place  to  that  event.  Here  are  certun 
H  8 
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PART  characters  and  letters  present  either  to  our  memory  or 
'u  ^-m.'  senses;  which  characters  we  likewise  remember  to 
^™^  have  been  used  as  the  signs  of  certmn  ideas ;  and  these 
u>4 .  ideas  were  either  in  the  minds  o(  such  as  were  imme- 
'  distety  present  at  that  action,  and  received  the  ideas 
directly  &om  its  existence ;  or  they  were  derived  from 
the  testimony  of  others,  and  that  again  from  another 
testimony,  by  a  visible  gradation,  till  we  arrive  at  those 
who  were  eye-witnesses  and  spectators  of  the  event. 
"Hs  obvious  all  this  chain  of  argument  or  connexion  of 
causes  and  effects,  is  at  first  fobnded  on  those  charac- 
ters or  letters,  which  Are  seen  or  remembered,  and  that 
without  the  authority  either  of  the  memory  or  senses, 
'  oiir  whole  reasoning  would  be  chimerical  and  without 
foundation.  Svery  link  of  the  diain  would  in  that 
case  hang  upon  another ;  but  there  would  not  be  any 
thittg  fised  to  one  end  of  itj  capable  of  sustaining  the 
whole ;  and  consequently  there  would  be  no  belieT  nor 
evidence.  Abd  this  actually  is  the  case  witii  all  ^qxj-  • 
theticai  tiTgata^its,  or  reastMoings  npon  a  supposition  ; 
there  being  in  them  taei^et  any  pres^it  impresdon* 
nor  bdief  of  A  i^  existence. 

I  need  not  observe,  that  'tis  no  just  objection  to  the 
pres«it  doctrine,  that  we  can  reason  t^wn  oar  past 
oonclosiotis  6t  principles,  without  having  recourse  U> 
those  impressions,  from  whidi  they  first  arose.  For 
even' supposing  these  impressions  should  be  entirely 
(%ced  from  the  memory,  the  caoTiiction  tfaey  produced 
inay  still  remain ;  and  'tis  equeUy  trae,  that  ail  reason- 
ings concemi^g  tauses  imd  effects  are  originally  de- 
rived from  some  impresraoii ;  iA  the  (iame  tnaoner,  as 
Ae  assurance  of  a  demtmslration  proceeds  always  Irom 
a  comparison  of  idea^  th^^  U  May  contiDiie  after 
llie  coinparisoti  is  forgot^ 
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OF  THE  I^FI^SSIONS  OF  THE  SENSES  AKD  MEMORY. 

Is  diis  kind  c^  reastming,  tbeo,  from  causation,  we    sect. 
-employ  materials,  which  are  of  a  mixed  and  heterc^e-       ^■ 
neous  nature,  and  which,  howeyer  connected,  are  yet     oMbT 
^sentially  diiferent  from  each  other.     AU  our  argu-  "»p™?«™ 
ments  conc^ning  causes  and  effects  consist  both  of  an  tl>«  ram 
impression  of  the  memory  or  senses,  and  of  the  idea  of  mtamrj^ 
that  existence,  which  produces  the  object  of  the  im? 
pression,  or  is  produced  by  It.     Here,  therefore,  we 
have  three  things  to  expltun,  vix-Jlrst,  the  original  im- 
pression.    Second^,  the  transition  to  the  idea  of  the 
connected  cause  or  effect     Thiydia/,  the  nature  and 
qualities  of  that  idea. 

As  to  those  impressiotUf  which  arise  from  the  semet, 
their  ultimate  cause  is,  in  my  opinion,  perfectly  inex- 
plicable by  human  reason,  and  'twill  always  be  impos- 
uble  to  decide  with  c^tainty,  whether  they  arise  im- 
mediately from  the  object,  or  are  produced  by  the  cre- 
ative power  of  the  mind,  or  are  derived  from  the  Aut 
ihoT  of  our  being.  Nor  is  such  a  question  any  way 
material  to  our  present  purpose.  We  may  draw  iit> 
ferences  firom  the  coherence  of  our  perceptions,  whe- 
ther they  be  true  or  jalse ;  whether  they  represent  nai- 
ture  justly,  or  be  mere  illusions  of  the  senses. 

When  we  search  for  the  characteristic,  whidi  dis» 
itinguishes  the  -memory  from  the  imagination,  we  must 
immediately  perceive,  that  it  cannot  lie  in  the  simple 
ideas  it  pjreeeiils  fio  us ;  since  htrib  these  feculties  bor> 
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PART  row  their  simple  ideas  from  the  impressions,  and  can 
1^  -,.  never  go  beyond  these  original  perceptions.  These 
Of  faculties  are  as  little  distinguished  from  each  other  by 
the  arrangement  of  their  comples:  ideas.  For,  though 
■  it  be  a  peculiar  property  of  the  memory  to  preserve 
the  ori^nal  order  and  position  of  its  ideas,  while  the 
imagination  transposes  and  changes  them  as  it  pleases ; 
yet  this  difference  is  not  sufficient  to  distinguish  them 
in  their  operation,  or  make  us  know  the  one  from  the 
other;  it  being  impossible  to  recal  the  past  impres- 
sions, in  order  to  compare  them  with  our  present  ideasj 
and  see  whether  their  arrangement  be  exactly  similar. 
Since  therefore  the  memory  is  known,  neither  by  the 
order  of  its  complex  ideas,  nor  the  nature  of  its  simple 
ones ;  it  follows,  that  the  difference  betwixt  it  and  the 
ima^nation  lies  in  its  superior  force  and  vivacity.  A 
man  may  indulge  his  fancy  in  feigning  any  past  scene 
of  adventures ;  nor  would  there  be  any  possibihty  of 
distinguishing  this  fVom  a  remembrance  of  a  like  kind, 
were  not  the  ideas  of  the  ima^nation  &inter  and  more 
obscure. 

It  frequently  happens,  that  when  two  men  have 
been  engaged  in  any  scene  of  action,  the  one  shall  re- 
member it  much  better  than  the  other,  and  shall  have 
all  the  difficulty  in  the  world  to  make  his  companion 
recollect  it  He  runs  over  seVeral  circumstances  in 
vain ;  mentitms  the  time,  the  place,  the  company,  what 
was  said,  what  was  done  on  all  sides;  till  at  last  he  hits 
on  ^(ane  lucky  circumstance,  that  revives  the  whole, 
and  gives  his  friend  a  perfect  memory  of  every  thing. 
Here  the  pers<»i  that  forgets,  receives  at  first  all  the 
ideas  from  the  discourse  of  the  other,  with  the  same 
circumstances  of  time  and  place ;  though  he  considers 
thep)  ^  mere  fictions  of  the  imagination.    But  as  soon 
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as  the  circumstance  i^  mentioned  that  touches  the  me-    sbct. 
mory,  the  very  same  ideas  now  appear  in  a  new  ligh^  *^.,!-../ 
andhave,inamanner,adifferentfeelingfrom  what  they  .  Ottha 
had  before.     Without  any  other  alteration,  beside  that        ^ 
of  the  feeling,  they  become  immediately  ideas  of  the       «i>d 
memory,  and  are  assented  to.  memoty. 

Since  therefore  the  im^nation  can  represent  all  the 
same  objects  that  the  memory  can  offer  to  us,  and  since 
those  facidties  are  only  distinguished  by  the  different 
feeling  of  the  ideas  they  present,  it  may  be  proper  to 
consider  what  is  the  nature  of  that  feeling.  And  here 
I  brieve  every  one  will  readily  agree  with  me,  that  the 
ideas  of  the  memory  are  more  sifoi^  and  livehf  than 
those  of  the  fancy. 

A  painter,  who  intended  to  represent  a  passion  or 
emotion  of  any  kind,  would  endeavour  to  get  a  sight  of 
a  person  actuated  by  a  like  emotion,  in  order  to  enliven 
his  ideas,  and  give  them  a  force  and  vivacity  superior 
to  what  is  found  in  those,  which  are  mere  fictions  of 
the  imagination.  The  more  recent  tliis  memory  is,  the 
cleiu-er  is  the  idea ;  and  when,  after  a  long  interval,  he 
would  return  to  the  contemplation  of  his  object,  he  td- 
ways  finds  its  idea  to  be  much  decayed,  if  not.  wholly 
obliterated.  We  are  frequently  in  doubt  concerning 
the  ideas  of  the  memory,  as  they  become  very  weak 
and  feeble ;  and  are  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether  any 
image  proceeds  from  the  fancy  or  the  memory,  when  it 
is  not  drawn  in  such  lively  colours  as  distinguish  that 
latter  faculty.  I  think  I  remember  such  an  event,  says 
one ;  but  am  not  sure.  A  long  tract  of  time  has  al- 
most worn  it  out  of  my  memory,  and  leaves  me  un- 
certain whether  or  not  it  he  the  pure  offspring  of  my 
f^cy. 

And  as  an  idea  of  the  memory,  by, losing  its  force 
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PART    and  vivacity,  may  degenerate  to  su<^  a  degree,  as  to  bo 

^  J  ^  ^  '  taken  for  an  idea  of  tbe  iiiia^ati<Hi ;  so«  on  the  other 

^of^  hiuid,  aa  idea  of  the  imagination  may  acquire  such  a 

•lai  _     force  and  vivacity,  as  to  pass  for  an  idea  of  the  memory, 

"       "'  and  counterfeit  its  effects  on  the  belief  and  judgmenb 

This  is  noted  in  the  case  of  Hars  j  who  by  the  Ireqnent 

repetitiiHi  of  their  lies,  ccnne  at  last  to  b^ere  imd  re« 

jnember  them,  as  realities ;  custom  and  Itabit  havings 

in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  the  same  induence  da 

the  mind  as  nature,  and  infixing  the  idea  with  equal 

(otc&  uid  vigour. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  beli^  or  aasenl,  which  atr 
ways  attoids  the  memoiy  and  senses,  is  nothing  but 
the  vivacity  of  those  perceptions  they  present ;  and  that 
this  alone  distinguishes  tliem  from  the  imagination.  To 
1)elieve  is  in  this  case  to  feel  an  immediate  impressioQ 
of  the  senses,  or  a  r^>etition  of  that  impression  in  the 
memory.  'Tis  merely  the  force  and  liveUness  of  the 
perception,  which  constitutes  the  first  act  of  the  jud^ 
ment,  and  lays  the  Ibundation  of  that  reasoning,  which 
we  build  upon  it,  when  we  (race  the  relati<m  of  causo 
and  ^ect. 


OF  TBE  IKTEBEHCB  TROH  THE  IMFBXSSION 
TO  TBE  IDEA. 

'Tis  easy  to  observe,  that  in  tracing  this  relation,  the 
inference  we  draw  from  cause  to  e^c^  is  not  derived 
merely  from  a  survey  of  these  particular  objects,  and 
from  such  a  penetration  into  their  essences  as  may  dis? 
cover  the  dependence  of  the  9oe  l^n  the  other.  There 
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is  no  object  wfaidi  implies  the  existence  of  any  other,    SECT, 
if  we  ciHisider  these  objects  ia  themselves,  and  never  ._^       . 
look  beyc«d  the  ideas  which  we  form  of  them.     Such     Oftiw 
an  lofer«ice  would  amount  to  knowledf^  aod  would   tnmoa 
imply  the  absolate  contradiction  tnd  insolubility  a£  "'v^-m 
craiceiTingany  thing  different. 'But  as  all  distinct  ideas    ti»«i«^ 
are  separable,  'tis  evident  tb^«  can  be  do  impossibili^ 
<^  that  kind.   AVhen  we  pass  from  a  present  impressioa 
to  die  idea  of  any  object,  we  might  ptesibly  have  se- 
parated the  idea  from  the  in^resdioi^  md  have  substi- 
tuted any  other  idea  in  its  room. " 

'Tie  therefore  by  eaperiewe  only  that  we  can  info- 
the  existence  of  onb  object  from  that  of  uiotbert  llie 
mature  of  experience  is  this.  We  remran^r  to  have 
Jiad frequent  instances  of  the  existence  oFoiie  ^tecies 
of  objects ;  and  also  remetober,  that  4be  individuals  of 
Wiotber  species  of  objects  have  always  atle^ided  then^ 
^nd  have  existed  in  a  r^^ular  order  of  cQptiguity  and 
cuccessictn  with  r^ard  to  them.  Thus  we  remember 
to  have  seen  that  species  t£  object  we  call  jfiame^  and 
lo  have  felt  that  E^wdes  of  sensation  we  c«U  he^.  Wa 
likewise  call  to  mind  their  constant  omjundion  in  all 
past  instances.  Without  any  ferther  ceremony,  we 
call  the  one  etuae^  uid  the  other  effeet,  and  inier  the 
existence  of  the  one  from  that  of  the  other.  ,Iu  aU 
^hose  instances  from  which  we  leani  tfaeccmjunction  of 
particular  causes  and  effects,  bodi  the  causes  and  e& 
jects  have  been  perceived  by  the  senses,  and  are  re> 
membered ;  but  in  all  cases,  wherein  we  reason  ccHh- 
ceming  them,  there  is  only  <Hie  perceived  or  remem^ 
bered,  and  the  other  is  supplied  in  conformi^  lo  our 
past  experience.  ^ 

llius,  in  advaodng,  we  bare  i^wisibly  discovered  a 
new  relation  betwixt  cause  aad  eflecl  when  we  least 
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PART  expected  it,  and  were  entirely  employed  upon  another 
._,  ^i  subject.  This  relation  is  their  constant  conjunction. 
Of  ContiguHy  and  succession  are  not  sufficient' to  make 
-'  us  pronounce  any  two  objects  to  be  cause  and  e&ct^ 
''■  unless  we  perceive  that  these  two  relations  are  pre- 
served in  several  instances.  We  may  now  see  the 
advantage  of  quitting  the  direct  survey  of  this  rela- 
tion, in  order  to  discover  the  nature  of  that  necessary 
connexion  which  makes  so  essential  a  part  of  it.  There 
are  hopes,  that  by  this  means  we  may  at  last  arrive  at 
our  proposed  end;  though,  to  tell  the  truth,  this  new- 
discovered  relation  of  a  constant  conjunction  seems  to 
advance  us  but  very  little  in  our  way.  For  it  implies 
no  more  than  this,  that  like  objects  have  always  been 
placed  in  like  relations  of  contiguity  and  succession ; 
and  it  seems  evident,  at  least  at  first  sight,  that  by 
this  means  we  can  never  discover  any  new  idea,  and 
can  only  multiply,  but  not  enlarge,  the  objects  of  our 
tuind.  It  may  be  thought,  that  what  we  learn  not 
from  one  object,  we  can  never  learn  from  a  hundred, 
which  are  all  of  the  same  kind,  and  are  perfectly  re- 
sembling in  every  circumstance.  As  our  senses  show 
us  in  (Mie  instimce  two  bodies,  or  motions,  or  quali- 
ties in  certain  relations  of  succession  and  contiguity, 
so  our  memory  presents  us  only  with  a  multitude  of 
instances  wherein  we  always  find  like  bodies,  motions, 
or  qualities,  in  like  relations.  From  die  mere  repeti- 
tion of  any  past  impression,  even  to  infinity,  there 
never  will  arise  tmy  new  original  idea,  such  as  that  of 
a  necessaiy  connexion ;  and  the  number  of  impressions 
has  in  this  case  no  more  effect  than  if  we  confined  our- 
selves to  one  only.  But  though  this  reasoning  seems 
just  and  obvious,  jet,  as  it  would  be  folly  to  despair 
too  soon,  we  shall  continue  the  thread  of  our  dis- 
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course ;  and  having  founiii  that  after  the  discovery  of  sect. 
the  constant  conjunction  of  any  objects,  we  always  ^  m  ,-m..' 
draw  an  inference  from  one  object  to  another,  we  .  of  the 
shall  now  examine  tlie  nature  of  that  inference,  and  of  from  the 
the  transition  from  the  impression  to  the  idea.  Per-  •'"i"^'" 
haps  'twill  appear  in  the  end,  that  the  necessary  con-  "*  "'^ 
nexion  depends  on  the  inference,  instead  of  the  infe- 
rence's depending  on  the  necessary  connexion. 

Since  it  appears,  that  the  transition  from  an  im- 
pression present  to  the  memory  or  senses  to  the  idea 
of  an  object,  which  we  call  cause  or  effect,  is  founded 
oa  past  experience,  and  on  our  remembrance  of  their 
constant  conjunction,  the  next  question  is,  whether  ex- 
perience produces  the  idea  by  means  of  the  under- 
standing or  imagination ;  whether  we  are  determined 
by  reason  to  make  the  transition,  or  by  a  certain  asso- 
ciation and  relation  of  perceptions.  If  reason  deter- 
mined us,  it  would  proceed  upon  that  principle,  tkat 
instances,  of  which  we  have  had  no  experience,  must  re- 
semble those  of  which  we  have  had  experience,  and  that 
the  course  of  nature  continues  ahsays  unifomdy  the  same. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  clear  up  this  matter,  let  us  con- 
sider all  the  arguments  upon  which  such  a  proposition 
may  be  supposed  to  be  founded;  and  as  these  must 
be  derived  either  from  knondedge  or  probability,  let  us 
cast  our  eye  on  each  of  these  degrees  of  evidence,  and 
see  whether  they  word  any  just  conclusion  of  this  na^. 
ture. 

Our  foregoing  method  of  reasoning  will  easUy  con- 
vince us,  tliat  there  can  be  no  demonstrative  arguments 
to  prove,  that  those  instances  of  which  we  have  had  no 
experience  resemble  those  of  which  we  have  had  expe- 
rience. We  can  at  least  conceive  a  change  in  the 
course  of  nature ;  which  sufficiently  proves  that  such  a 
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FART    diange  is  not  absolutely  impossible.     To  fbnn  a  den 
tj        ,  idea  of  any  thing  is  an  undenidale  wgument  for  its 
Of      possibility,  and  is  alone  a  re&itt^on  of  any  pretend^ 
ud      di^nonstration  against  it. 
^''*'^^^-      Probability,  as  it  discovers  not  the  relations  oi  ideas, 
considered  as  such,  but  only  those  of  objects,  must  in 
some  respe<^  be  fojmded  on  the  impressions  of  our 
memory  and  senses,  and  m  some  respects  on  our  ideas. 
Were  there  no  mixture  of  any  impression  in  our  pro- 
bable  reasoiungs,  the  conclusion  would  be  entirely  chi- 
merical :  and  vexe  there  no  mixtu^  o£  ideas,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  mind,  m  observing  the  r^tioOi  vould,  pro* 
pwly  peaking,    be  sensation,   not  reascHEiiog-     "Hs 
therefore  necessaiy,  that  in  all  probaUe  reasonings 
there  be  something  presmt  to  the  mind,  either  seen  or 
remembered ;  and  Hiat  from  this  we  infer  scnnething 
connected  with  it,  which  is  not  seen  nor  remember- 
ed. 

The  only  connesion  or  rdation  of  objects,  whidi 
can  lead  us  beyond  the  immediate  impressicHis  of  our 
memory  and  senses,  is  that  of  cause  and  effect ;  and 
that  because  'tis  the  only  one,  on  which  we  can  found 
a  just  inference  from  one  object  to  anoth^.  The  idea 
1  of  cause  and  effect  is  derived  from  experience,  which 
mfonns  us,  that  such  puticular  objects,  in  all  past  in- 
stances, hare  been  constantly  c<mjoined  with  each  o- 
ihfsr  t  and  as  an  object  similar  to  one  of  these  is  sup- 
posed to  be  immediately  present  in  its  impression,  we 
thmce  presume  on  the  existence  of  one  similar  to  its 
usual  atteodanL  According  to  this  account  of  things, 
which  is,  I  think,  in  every  point  imqnestionable,  pro- 
bability is  founded  on  the  presumption  of  a  resemblance 
betwixt  those  objects  of  which  we  have  had  experi- 
ence, and  those  of  which  we  hare  had  none ;   and 
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therefore  *tfs  impossible  this  presumption  can  arise  from 
probability.  The  same  principle  cannot  be  both  the 
Cause  and  effect  of  another ;  and  this  is,  perhaps,  the 
only  prc^KMition  concerning  that  relation,  which  is 
either  intuitireiy  or  demonstratiTely  certain. 

Should  any  one  think  to  elude  this  argument ;  and 
Itithout  determining  whether  our  reasoning  on  this  sub< 
ject  be  derived  from  demonstration  or  probability,  pre- 
tend that  all  conclusions  irom  causes  and  effects  are 
built  on  s(^d  reasoning :  I  can  only  desire  that  this 
reasoning  may  be  produced,  in  order  to  be  expo^'d  to 
our  examinatiim.  It  may  perhaps  be  said,  that  after 
txperience  of  the  constant  conjunction  of  certain  ob- 
jects, we  reason  in  the  following  manner.  Such  an 
object  is  always  found  to  produce  another.  'Tis  im- 
possible it  icbuld  hare  this  eSkct,  if  it  was  not  endowed 
with  a  power  of  production.  The  power  necessarily 
implies  the  effect ;  and  therefore  there  is  a  just  founda- 
^n  for  drawing  a  conclusion  from  the  existence  of  one 
olject  to  that  of  its  usual  attendant.  The  past  pro- 
duction implies  a  power :  the  power  implies  a  new  pro* 
duction :  and  the  new  production  is  what  we  infer  from 
the  power  and  the  past  production. 

*Twere  easy  for  me  to  show  the  wetdoiess  of  this 
reasoning,  were  I  willing  to  make  use  of  diose  obser- 
Tations  I  have  already  made^  that  the  idea  of  produc- 
tion is  the  same  with  that  of  cansattan,  and  that  no  ex- 
istence certainty  and  demonstratively  implies  a  power 
m  any  other  object ;  or  were  it  proper  to  anticipate 
what  I  shall  have  occasioa  to  remark  afterwards  con- 
cerning the  idea  we  f«m  of  power  and  ^wacy.  But 
as  such  a  method  of  proceeding  may  seem  either  to 
weaken  my  syst«n,  by  resting  one  part  of  it  on  ano- 
ther, or  to  breed  a  coirfHsion  in  my  reasoaing,  I  sluUl 
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PART    endeavour  to  maintain  my  present  assertion  withofit  any 
tj,    '  ,1  such  a^stance. 

Of  It  shall  therefore  be  allowed  for  &  monlent,  that  the 

bwwteiln  i         ■  />  i  >  i  i         ■ 

and  production  of  one  object  by  another  in  any  one  instance 
*™  "  ^'  implies  a  power ;  and  that  this  power  is  connected  with 
its  effect.  But  it  having  been  already  proved,  that  the 
power  lies  not  in  the  sensible  qualities  of  the  cause ; 
and  there  being  nothing  but  the  sensible  qualities  pre- 
sent to  us ;  I  ask,  why  in  other  instances  you  presume 
that  the  same  power  still  exists,  merely  upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  these  qualities  ?  Your  appeal  to  past  ex- 
perience decides  nothing  in  the  present  case ;  and  at 
the  utmost  can  only  prove,  that  that  very  object,  which 
produced  any  other,  was  at  that  very  instant  endowed 
with  such  a  power ;  but  can  never  prove,  that  the  same 
power  must  continue  in  the  same  ot^ect  or  collection 
of  sensible  qualities ;  much  less,  that  a  like  power  is 
always  conjoined  with  like  sensible  qualities.  Should 
it  be  said,  that  we  have  experience,  that  the  same 
power  continues  united  with  tiie  same  object,  and  that 
like  objects  are  endowed  with  like  powers,  I  would  re- 
new my  question,  •mkyfrom  this  experience  •me firm  any 
conclusion  beyond  those  past  instances,  ofiBkich  we  hteoe 
had  experience?  If  you  answer  this  question  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  preceding,  your  answer  gives  still 
occasion  to  a  new  question  <S  the  same  kind,  even  in 
it^nitttm;  which  clearly  proves,  tiiat  the  foregoing 
reasoning  had  no  just  foundation. 

Thus,  not  only  Our  reason  fails  us  in  the  discovery 
of  the  ultimate  connexion  of  causes  and  elfects,  but  even 
after  expeiience  has  informed  us  of  their  constant  con- 
junction, 'tis  impossible  for  us  to  satisfy  ourselves  by 
our  reason,  why  we  should  extend  tiiat  experience 
.beyond  those  particular  instances  which   have  fallen 
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under  our  observation.     We  suppose,  but  are  never    SECT, 
able  to  prove,  that  there  must  be  a  resemblance  be-  t^    ^^ 
twixt  those  objects,  of  which  we  have  had  experience,   .  ^'J* 
and  those  whicli  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  our  discovery,    from  the 

We  have  already  taken  notice  of  certain  relations,  ' 
which  make  us  pass  Irem  one  object  to  another,  even  ' 
though  there  be  no  reason  to  determine  us  to  that 
transition;  and  this  we  raay  establish  for  a  general 
rule,  that  wherever  the  mind  constantly  and  imiformly 
makes  a  transition  without  any  reason,  it  is  influmced 
by  these  relations.  Now,  this  is  exacdy  the  present 
case.  R«ason  can  never  show  us  the  connexion  of  one 
object  with  another,  though  aided  by  experience,  and 
the  observation  of  their  constant  conjunction  in  all  past 
instances.  When  the  mind  therefore  passes  from  the 
idea  or  impression  of  one  object  to  the  idea  or  belief  of 
another,  it  is  not  determined  by  reason,  but  by  certain 
principles,  which  associate  together  the  ideas  of  these 
objects,  and  unite  them  in  the  imagination.  Had  ideas 
no  more  union  in  the  iancy,  than  objects  seem  to  have 
to  the  understanding)  We  could  never  draw  any  infe- 
rence from  causes  to  effects,  nor  repose  belief  in  any 
matter  of  fiict.  The  inference  therefore  depends  sole- 
ly on  the  union  of  ideas.  * 

The  principles  of  union  among  ideas,  I  have  re- 
duced to  three  general  ones,  and  have  asserted,  that 
the  idea  or  impression  of  any  object  naturally  intro- 
duces the-  idea  of  any  other  object,  that  is  resembling, 
contiguous  to,  or  connected  with  it  These  principles 
I  allow  to  be  neither  the  infaUible  nor  the  sole  causes 
of  an  union  among  ideas.  They  are  not  the  infallible 
causes.  For  one  may  fix  his  attention  during  some 
time  on  any  one  object  without  looking  ferther.  They 
ore  not  the  solecauses.     For  the  thought  hasevident- 
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PART  ly  a  very  irregular  motion  in  running  along  its  objects, 
Si,  ^\_'  and  may  leap  from  the  heavens  to  the  esrth,  from  one 
^of  end  of  the  creation  to  the  other,  without  any  certain 
method  cm*  order.  But  though  I  allow  this  weakness 
^'in  these  three  relaticHis,  and  this  irregularity  in  the 
imagination ;  yet  I  assert,  that  the  only  general  prin- 
ciples which  associate  ideas,  are  resemblance,  ccm- 
tiguity,  and  caiisation. 

There  is  indeed  a  principle  of  union  among  ideas^ 
which  at  first  sight  may  be  esteemed  different  from 
any  of  t{ie9%  but  wilt  b^  found  at  the  bottom  to  de- 
pend on  the  same  origin..  When  every  individual  of 
any  species  of  objects  is  found  by  experience  to  be 
constantly  united  with  an  individu^  of  another  species, 
the  f^pearance  of  any  new  individual  of  either  species 
naturally  conveys  the  thought  to  its  usual  attendant* 
Thus,  because  such  a  particular  idea  is  commonly  an* 
nexed  to  such  a  particular  word,  nothing  is  required 
but  the  bearing  of.  that  word  to  produce  tte  corre- 
spondent idea;  and  'twill  scarce  be  possible  for  the 
mind,  by  its  utmost  efforts,  to  prevent  that  transition. 
In  this  case  it  b  not  absolutely  necessary,  tfiat  up- 
on hearing  such  a  pardcular  sound,  we  should  re- 
flect on  any  past  experience,  and  consider  what  idea 
has  been  usually  connected  with  the  sound.  The 
imaginatios  of  itself  supplies  the  place  of  this  reflec- 
tion, and  is  so  accustomed  to  pass  from  the  word  to 
dte  idea,  that  it  inteiposes  not  a  nioment's  delay  be- 
twixt the  hearing  of  the  one,  and  tbe  conception  of  tbef 
other. 

But  though  I  acknowledge  ^is  to  be  a  true  prin- 
ciple of  association  amcmg  ideas,  I  assert  it  to  be  the 
Very  sanie  with  diat  betwixt  ^e  ideas  (^  cause  and  ef- 
fect, and  to  be  an  essential  part  kt  dil  our  reastxiings 
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from  that  relatkm.  We  hftve  no  other  notiDn  of  cause  SECT. 
andeffectj  but  that  of  certain  objects,  which  have  been  ^  ^  . 
afmrgs  citf^aiHed  tOgeth^,  and  which  in  all  past  in-  .  Of  tbe 
stances,  have  been  found  inseparable,  We«annotpe-  fromtba 
netrate  into  the  reason  of  the  conjunction.  We  only  "" 
observe  the  thing  itself,  and  always  find  that,  irom  the  ' 
constant  conjunction^  the  objects  acquire  an  union  in 
the  imaginatioui  When  the  impresdon  of  one  be- 
comes present  to  us,  we  immediately  form  an  idea  of 
its  usual  attendant;  and  consequently  we  may  esta- 
blish this  as  one  part  of  the  definition  of  an  opinion  or 
belief,  that  'ds  an  idea  related  to  or  associated  ■aith  a 
present  impression. 

:  Thus,  though  causation  be  a  phiiosap&icai  relation, 
as  implying  contiguity,  succession,  and  constant  con- 
junction, yet  'tis  only  so  &r  as  it  is  a  natural  relation, 
and  produces  an  union  among  our  ideas,  that  we  are 
able  to  reasoa  upon  itj  or  draw  any  inferenee  from  it. 


StlCtlON  Vlt. 

OF  THE  NATCllE  OF  THE  IDEA  OR  BELIEFi 

The  idea  of  an  object  is  an  essential  part  of  the  be- 
lief of  it,  but  not  the  whole.  We  conceive  many 
things  which  we  da  not  believe.  In  order  then  to 
discover-  more  &lly  the  nature  of  belief,  or  the  quali- 
ties of  those  ideas  we  assent  to,  let  us  weigh  the  fol- 
lowing considerations. 

'Tis  evident,  that  all  reasonings  from  causes  or  ef- 
fects, terminate  in  conclusions  concerning  matter  of 
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PART    fact ;  that  is,  concerning  the  existence  of  object  o^ 
I  J     ^,.  of  their  qiwEfiea.-    "Tis  also  endent,  that  the  idea  of 
Of       existence  is  nothing  di&rent  from  the  idea  of  any  ob- 
and      ject,  and  that  when  after  the  simple  eonceptiim  of  any 
t™"*''"''  things  we  would  KSicfflve  it  as  existent^  we  iii  reality 
make  no  addition  to  or  alteration  oB  our  &it  idea;> 
Thus,  when  we  affirm  that  God  is  existent,  we  simply 
ibrm  the  idea  of  such  a  Being.  a»  he  is  represented  ta 
'  us:  nor  i»the  e^stence,  which  we  attribute  to  himy 

conceived  by  a  particnlar  idea,  wlach  we  join  to  tha 
ii^ea  of  his  other  qudities^  and  can  agaia  separate  and 
distinguish  from  them.  But  I  go  farther ;  and,  not  con* 
Cent  with  asserting,  that  the  conception  of  the  existence 
of  any  object  is  no  addition  to  the  simple  conception 
of  it,  I  litewise  maintain,  that  the  beGef  of  the  exist* 
cnce  joins  no  new  ideas  to  those,  which  compose  the 
idea  of  the  ol^ect.  When  1  thuik  of  God,  frben  X 
think  of  him  as  existent,  and  when  I  believe  him  t<v 
be  existent,  my  idea  of  hini  neither  increases  nor  di- 
minishes. But  as  'tis  certain  there  is  a  great  difference 
betwixt  the  simple  conception  of  the  existence  of  an 
object,  and  the  belief  of  it,  and  as  this  difference  lies 
not  in  the  parts  or  composition  of  the  idea  which  we 
conceive ;  it  follows,  that  it  must  lie  in  the  manner  in 
which  we  conceive  iL. 

Suppose  a  person  present  with  me,  who  advances 
propositions,  to  which  I  do  not  assent,  that  Cxsar  iied 
in  bit  bedt  that  silver  is  more  fusible  than  lead,  or  mer- 
rttry  heather  than  gold  ;  'tis  evident  that,  notwithstara^ 
ing  my  incredi^ity,  1  cleatly  imderstand  his  meanings 
»nd  form  all  the  same  ideas  which  he  forms.  My 
imagination  is  endowed  with  the  sione  powers  as  his; 
nor  is  it  possible  for  him  to  eoooeive  any  ides,  ^^cb 
I  otBQOt  cmceive;  or  conjoin  any^  which  I  caottot 
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eaajoin,    1  therefore  ask,  vherein  consists  tbe  dil^r-    SECT, 
ence  betwixt  believing  add  disbelieving  any  proposi-  •  ^    ^j 
t)(v  ?     The  answer  is  easy  with  regard  to  prc^)ositionsj       ot 
that  are  proved  by  intaition  or  demfmstration.     In  that       of 
case,  the  person  who  asMttCs  ttot  only  conceires  the     b^"^ 
ideas  acwwding  to  the  proposition,  but  is  necessarily 
determined  to  conceive  them  in  that  particular  man* 
ner,  either  immediately,  or  by  the  interposition  of  o* 
ther  ideas.     Whatever  is  absurd  is  unintel%ible;  not 
is  it  possible  for  the  iinaguiftti<m  to  cmceiYe  any  thing 
contrary  to  a  demonstration.     But  as,  in  reasonings 
from  caosatioQ,  and  concerning  matters  of  &et,  thia 
absolute  necessity  cannot  take  place,  and  the  imagina- 
tion is  free'  to  cmiceive  both  sides  erf*  the  question,  I 
rtill  ask,  wherein  consist]  the  difference  betwixt  incredif 
litjf  and  belirff  since  in  both  cases  the  conception  of 
the  idea  is  equ^y  possible  and  requisite. 

'Twill  not  be  a  satis&ctory  answer  to  s&y,  that  a 
person,  who  does  not  assent  to  a  proposition  yoQ  ad- 
Vance  ;  after  having  conceived  the  object  in  the  sam^ 
manner  with  you,  immediately  conceives  it  in  a  differ' 
ent  muuier,  »nd  has  distent  ideas  of  it.  This  an- 
swer  is  unsatisfactory;  not  becai^e  it  ccattains  any 
falsehood,  but  because  it  discovers  not  all  the  truth* 
"Hs  confessed  that,  in  all  cases  wherein  we  dissent 
from  any  person,  we  conceive  both  »des  of  die  qnes' 
tiop ;  bet  as  we  can  believe  cmly  eme,  it  evidentiy  fol- 
lows, that  the  belief  must  make  some  difference  b&< 
twixt  that  conception  to  which  we  assent,  and  tiiat 
fromi  which  we  dissent.  We  may  mingle,  and  unite; 
and  separate,  and  confound,  and  vary  ouf  ideas  in  a 
hundred  different  ways ;  but  'till  there  appears  some 
principle,  which  ftses  one  of  these  di&rent  situations, 
we  h^ve  in  reality  no  opinion :  odd  this  prmciple,  a« 
1% 
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PART  it  plmnty  makes  no  addition  to  our  precedent  ideas, 
\__,„.i/  can  only  change  the  manner  of  our  conceiving  them, 
^of^  "  Ail  the  perceptions  of  the  mind  are  of  two  kiadsj  viz. 
and  impression  B  and  ideas,  which  differ  from  each  other 
'"^^'''only  in  their  different  degrees  of  force  and  vivadty. 
Our  ideas  are  copied  from  our  impressions,  and  repre- 
sent them  in  all  their  parts.  When  you  would  any 
way  vary  the  idea  of  a  ptu-ticnlar  object,  you  can  only 
increase  or  (fiminish  its  force  and  vivacity.  If  you 
make  any  other  change  on  it,  it  represents  a  different 
object  or  impression.  The  case  is  the  same  as  in  co- 
lours. A  particular  shade  of  any  colour  may  acqnire 
a  new  degree  of  liveliness  or  brightness  without  any  o- 
dier  variation.  But  wheil  you  produce  any  «ther  va- 
nation,  'tis  no  longer  the  same  shade  or  colour ;  so 
that  as  belief  does  nothing  bat  vary  Ae  manner  in' 
which  we  conceive  any  object,  it  can  only  bestow  on 
our  ideas  an  additional  force  and  vivaci^.  An  opiniou 
therefore  or  beUef  may  be  most  accurately  deiined,  a 
lively  idea  related  to  or  assoeibted  xoith  a  jpreserU  iia* 
pression.  •  -  , 

*  We  may  here  take  ocorion  to  obHrre  ■  verf  remarkable  error,  whEdt, 
bnng  frequently  inculcated  ia  the  schools,  has  become  a  kind  of  eila- 
bliabed  maxim,  and  is  uniTerullj  received  by  all  logicians.  His  enov 
coDiists  in  the  vulgai  diTision  of  the  acta  of  the  undersundiag  into 
emuxption,  judgmait  and  r»jo7iing,  and  in  the  d^nitions  we  give  of 
tbem.  Ceueeptioa  ia  defined  to  be  the  vm^e  surrey  of  one  or  mere 
ideas  :  judgment  to  be  tbe  separating  or  uniting  of  differeni  ideu :  rea- 
aoning  to  be  the  aeparoting  or  uniting  of  different  ideas  by  the  inlarposi- 
tion  of  olhen,  which  show  the  relation  Ihej  bear  to  each  oilier.  But 
dieie  diitiacliDns  and  definitions  are  faulty  in  very  cifnsideiable  articles. 
For,j9nt>  'ti*  far  from  being  true,  thai,  in  erery  judgment  which  we 
total,  we  unite  two  different  ideas ;  since  in  that  propositiDa,  Gw<  ii, 
or  indeed  any  other,  which  regards  existence,  the  idea  of  existence  is  no 
distinct  idea,  which  we  unite  with  that  of  the  oliject,  and  which  ia  capa^  , 
ble  of  fonniog  a  compotmd  ideft  b^  the  uoion^   Stcondly,  m  we  cafc 
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Here  are  the'  heads  of  those  arguments*  which  lead    Sect. 
us  to  this  coDclusioo-     When  we  infer  the  existence  of  « j       » 
an  object  from  that  of  others,  some  object  must  always  ^^*^ 
be  present  either  to  the  memory  or  senses,  in  order  to     .  of 
be  the  fbundaUoa  of  our  reasoning;  since  the  mind     beii^.'' 
cannot  rmi  up  with  its  inferences  in  infinitum.     Reason 
can  never  satisfy  vs  that  the  exigence  of  any  one  ob- 
ject does  ever  imply  that  of  another  {  so  that  when  we 
pass  from  the  impression  of  one  to  the  idea  or  belief 
of  another,  we  are  not  determined  by  reason,  but  by 
custom,  or  a  principle  of  association.     But  belief  is 
somewhat  more  than  a  simple  idea.     'Tis  a  particular 
manner  of  forming  an  idea :  and  as  the  same  idea  can 
only  be  varied  by  a  variation  of  its  degrees  of  force  and 
vivacity;  it  follows  upon  the  whole,  that  belief  is  a 
lively  idea  produced  by  a  relation  to  a  present  impres- 
sion, according  to  the  foregoing  definition. 

thai  fonn  a  prcfioulioD,  which  contaim  only  ona  idn,  to  we  m^  eiMt 
oar  nwion  without  ornptoriiig  num  than  two  ideas,  and  without  liaring 
recourse  to  a  third  to  serre  as  a  medium  betwixt  them.  We  inler  a  catue 
Immedialelf  from  ill  effect ;  and  tfai*  inference  i)  not  otdj  a  true  ipeciM 
of  reasoning,  but  the  Mrongett  of  all  others,  and  mine  cooTindng  tbtn 
when  we  inlerpoec  another  idea  to  connect  the  two  eitremas.  What  we 
ma;  in  geitera]  affirm  concerning  tiieie  three  acts  at  the  underitaading 
ia,  that  taking  them  in  a  proper  light,  the;  all  reaolrp  themB^lrea  into 
the  first,  and  are  nothing  but  particular  ways  of  concmving  our  otgecb. 
Whether  we  consider  a  single  ol^ect,  or  several;  whether  we  dwell  on 
tfassa  objects,  or  run  Irom  thsm  to  others ;  and  in  whalerer  form  or  or- 
der we  surrey  than,  the  act  of  the  mind  exceeds  not  a  umpla  concep- 
tion ;  and  tlie  only  remirkable  difference,  which  oecmv  on  this  occasion, 
is,  when  we  jcnn  belief  to  the  conception,'  and  are  persuaded  of  the  truth 
of  what  we  coocare.  Tliis  act  of  the  mind  has  never  yet  been  eiplaln- 
t&  by  any  philosopher ;  and  tlierefore  I  am  at  liberty  to  propose  my  by 
potbesis  concerning  it ;  which  is,  thit  'tis  only  a  strong  and  steady  con- 
ception at  any  idaa,  and  such  as  approaches  in  some  measure  to  an  Im- 
mediate impressioni 
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i'AR'F  TTiis  Operation  of  ihe  mind,  wbidi  fonns  the  bMief 
V^-^^  '  of  any  matter  of  fec^  se^ns  hitlierto  to  have  been  od« 
^of  (^  the  grmtest  mysteries  of  philosc^hy  j  though  no  on« 
■Dd  has  so  much  as  suspected,  that  there  Vos  any  dtffictdty 
Vr'*^*^'  in  explaining  it  For  my  part,  I  must  own,  that  I 
find  a  considerable  difficulty  in  the  ^se ;  and  that  e* 
Ten  when  I  think  I  understand  the  subject  perfectly, 
I  am  at  a  loss  (ot  terms  to  express  my  meaning.  I 
(»>nclude,  by  an  induction  which  seems  to  me  very 
eviietit,  that  an  opini<»i  of  beUef  is  nothing  but  an 
idea,  that  is  difierent  from  a  fiction,  sot  in  the  nature^ 
or  the  order  of  its  parts,  but  in  the  manner  of  its  being 
ponceived.  But  when  I  would  explwn  this  manner,  I 
scarce  find  any  word  that  fully  answers  the  case,  but 
sm  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  every  one's  feeling,  in 
order  to  ^ve  him  a  perfect  notion  of  this  op^^tion  of 
the  mind.  An  idea  assented  to  feels  different  from  a 
fictitious  Idea,  that  the  fwcy  alone  presents  to  us :  and 
this  different  feeling  I  endeavour  to  e:^lun  by  calling 
it  a  superior  yorce,  or  vivacity,  or  solidihf,  or^firmnesSf 
or  steadiness.  This  variety  of  terms,  which  may  seem 
so  unphilosophical,  is  intended  only  to  espress  that 
act  of  die  mind,  which  renders  realities  more  present 
to  us  than  fictions,  causes  them  to  wdgh  more  in  the 
thought,  and  gives  them  a  superior  influence  on  th^ 
passions  and  ima^nation.  Provided  we  agree  about 
the  thing,  'tis  needless  to  dispute  about  the  terms. 
The  imagination  has  the  command  over  all  its  idea% 
and  can  join,  and  mix,  and  vary  them  in  all  the  ways 
possible.  It  may  conceive  objects  with  all  the  circum* 
stances  of  place  and  time.  It  may  set  them,  in  a  man- 
ner, before  our  eyes  in  their  true  colours,  just  as  they 
might  have  existed.  But  as  it  is  impossible  that  that 
fiicult^  can  «v^  of  itself  reach  b^ef;  'tis  ^vid^nt,  tlwt 
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bdief  consists  not  in  die  dature  and  orderof  oar  ideasi     6RCT. 
but  in  the  maimer  of  their  conception,  and  in  their  ^^.^.^^ 
feeling  to  the  mind.     I  confess,  that  'tis  ij]^>ossible  to       Of 
exphiin  perfectly  this  feeling  or  manner  of  conception.       of 
We  may  make  use  (^  words  that  express  something     ^j^a^" 
near  it    But  its  true  and  prf^>er  nune  is  bdief,  which 
is  a  term  that  every  one  sufficiently  understands  in  OMa- 
mon  life.     And  in  philosophy,  we  can  go  no  fidther 
than  assert)  that  it  is  somethuig^i:/  by  the  mind,  which 
distinguishes  the  ideas  of  the  judgment  from  the  fic- 
tions of  the  imagiiiation.    Xt  pves  them  more  force 
and  influence ;  makes  them  appear  of  greater  imporU 
ance ;  infixes  them  in  the  mind ;  and  renders  them  the 
governing  principles  of  all  our  actions. 

This  definition  will  also  be  found  to  be  entirely  con- 
formable to  every  one's  feeling  and  experience.  No- 
thing is  more  evident,  than  that  those  ideas,  to  which 
we  assent,  are  more  strong,  firm,  and  vivid,  than  the 
loose  reveries  of  a  castle-builder.  Jf  one  person  s^ 
down  to  read  a  book  as  a  romance,  and  another  as  a, 
true  history,  diey  plaialy  receive  the  same  ideas,  and 
in  the  same  order ;  nor  does  the  incredtUity  (A  the  on^ 
and  the  behef  of  the  other,  hinder  them  fixnn  putting 
the  very  same  e^ise  upon  their  author.  His  wordy 
produce  the  same  ideas  in  both ;  though  his  testimony 
has  not  the  same  influence  on  them.  The  latter  has  a  - 
more  Hvely  conc^tion  of  all  the  incidents.  He  liters 
Je^per  into  the  concwns  of  the  persons :  r^resents  t» 
himself  their  actions,  and  characters,  and  fiiendsh^u, 
and  enmities:  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  form  a  notitm 
of  their  features,  and  air,  end  person.  While  the 
former,  who  gives  no  credit  to  the  testimony  of  the  au- 
fhofj  has  a  more  faint  and  lai^;uid  conception  of  alj 
these  particiilus,  and,  accept  on  account  of  the  style 
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PART    and  iagenuity  of  the  conipo^tion>  can  receive  little  etH 
^...^.^  tertainBient  frran  it. 


SECTION  VIIL 

OF  THE  CAUSES  OF  BBLIEP. 

Hatiho  thus  explained  the  nature  of  belief,  and 
diown  that  it  consists  in  a  lively  idea  related  to  a  pre^ 
sent  impression ;  let  us  now  proceed  to  esatnine  from 
what  principles  it  is  derived,  and  what  bestpws  the  vir 
▼acitj  on  the  idea. 

I  would  willingly  establish  it  as  a  general  maxim  in 
the  science  of  human  nature,  that  vihen  atof  impression 
becofiiei  pretent  to  us,  it  not  only  transports  the  mind  to 
such  ideas  as  are  related  to  it,  hut  li&omse  commuaicates 
to  thgm  a  share  of  its  force  and  vivacity.  All  the  <^»©- 
nitions  of  the  mind  depend,  !p  a  g^eat  measure,  on  its 
disposition  when  it  perr<»*m8  them ;  and  according  as 
^e  spirits  are  more  or  less  elevated,  and  the  attention 
more  or  less  fixed,  the  action  will  always  have  more  or 
less  vigour  and.  vivat^ty.  When,  thereibre,  any  object 
is  presented  which  elevates  and  enlivens  the  thought^ 
every  action)  to  which  the  mind  applies  itself,  will  be 
more  strong  anA  vivid,  as  long  as  that  disposition  con- 
tinues. Now,  'tis  evident  the  continuance  of  the  dis^ 
position  depends  entirely  on  the  objects  about  which 
the  mind  is  employed ;  and  that  any  new  abject  natur 
rally  gires  a  new  direction  to  the  spirits,  and  changes 
the 'disposition ;  as  on  the  contraiy,  when  the  mind 
fixes  constantly  on  the  s^me  object,  or  passes  ea^y 
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and  inseasibly  along  related  objects,   the  disposlUon    sect. 
has  a  macb  Icmger  duration.     Hence  it  happens,  that  ^^    '  . 
v^en  the  mind  is  once  enlivened  by  a  present  impres-       ot 
sion,  it  proceeds  to  form  a  eaore  liyely  idea  pf  the  re-       if 
lated  objects,  by  a  natural  transition  of  tiie  disposition 
fix>m  the  one  to  the  other.     Tlie  change  of  the  otgects 
is  so  easy,  diat  the  mind  is  scarce  sensible  of  it,  but 
applies  itsdf  to  the  conception  of  the  related  idea  with 
idl  the  force  spd  vivacity- it  acquired  ^m  the  pjresent 
impression. 

if,  in  considering  the  nature  of  rdtfitra,  and  that 
fecility  of  transition  which  is  essential  to  it,  we  can 
satisT^  ourselves  concenung  the  reality  of  this  pheno- 
menon, 'tia  well :  but  I  must  confess  I  place  my  chi^ 
confidence  in  experience  to  prove  so  material  a  prindr 
pie.  We  may  ther^ore  observe,  as  the  first  expeiii. 
ment  to  our  present  purpose,  that  upon  the  ^pearT- 
ance  of  the  picture  of  im  absent  frigid,  our  idea  o£ 
him  is  e¥idendy  enlivened  by  the  resemblance,  and  that 
every  passion,  which  that  idea  occasions,  whether  o( 
joy  or  sorrow,  acquires  new  force  and  vigour.  In  prcv 
dacing  this  effect  there  concur  both  a  relation  and  a 
present  impression.  Where  the  picture  befU's  him  no 
resemblance,  or  at  least  was  not  intended  for  him,  it 
never  so  much  as  conveys  our  thought  to  him :  apd 
where  it  is  absent  as  well  as  the  person ;  thoiigh  the 
miod  may  pass  from  t^e  thought  of  the  one  Ui  that  of 
the  other;  it  feels  its  idea  to  be  rather  weakened  than 
enlivened  by  that  transition.  We  take  a  pleasure  in 
viewing  the  picture  of  a  friend,  when  'tis  set  before  us; 
but  when  'tis  removed,  rather  choose  to  consider  him 
directly,  than  by  reflection  in  an  image,  which  is  e- 
qually  distant  and  obscure. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  rel^on  may 
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FA  RT  be  considered  as  experiments  of  the  same  ntkture.  Thc^ 
t^  .  devotees  of  that  strange  superstition  usually  plead  in 
Of  excuse  of  the  mununeries  with  which  they  we  up» 
and  _  braided,  tht^  they  feel  the  good  effect  of  those  extei>- 
y™"""^'  ixal  motions,  and  postures,  and  acUons,  in  eniivening 
their  devotion,  and  quickening  their  fervour,  which 
otherwise  would  decay  away,  if  directed  entirely  to  dis- 
tant and  immaterial  objects.  We  shadow  out  the  ob* 
jects  of  our  &ith,  say  they,  in  sensible  types  and  imai- 
ges,  and  render  tbeia  more  present  to  us  by  the  im- 
mediate presence  of  these  types,  than  'tJs  possible  tor 
US  to  do,  merely  by  an  intellectual  view  and  c<mtem'> 
plalion.  Sensible  objects  have  always  a  greater  influ* 
ence  on  the  fimt^  than  any  other ;  and  this  influence 
diey  readily  convey  to  those  ideas  to  which  they  are 
related,  and  which  they  resemble.  I  shall  only  infer 
from  these  practices,  and  this  reasoningi  tharf:  the  ef- 
fect of  resemblance  in  enlivening  the  idea  is  very  com>- 
inon !  and  as  in  every  case  a  resemblance  md  a  pre- 
sent  itoipressiffli  must  concur,  we  are  abundantly  sup- 
plied  with  experiments  to  prove  the  reahty  ot  the  fore* 
going  principle. 

We  may  add  force  to  these  experiments  by  others 
«f  a  different  kind,  in  considering  the  effects  of  conii- 
guity,  as  well  as  of  resemblance,  "Fis  certain  that 
distance  dimmishes  the  force  of  eveiy  idea;  and  that, 
upon  our  approach  to  any  object,  though  it  does  not 
discover  itself  to  our  senses,  it  operates  upon  the  mind 
with  101  influence  that  imitates  an  immediate  impres- 
sion. The  thinking  on  any  object  readily  transports 
the  mind  to  what  is  contiguous ;  but  'tis  only  the  ac- 
tual presence  of  an  object,  that  transports  it  with  » 
superior  vivaci^.  When  I  am  a  few  miles  from  home, 
whatever  relates  to  it  touches  jne  more  nearly  dutn 
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when  I  sm  two  bandred  leagues  distant ;  though  even    sect. 
at  that  distance  the  reflecting  on  aay  thing  in  the  ^,^   -^' 
neighbourhood  of  n>y  fi-iends  and  family  naturally  pro-       of 
duces  an  idea  of  th«Q.     Bqt  as  in  tliis  latter  case,  both        of 
Ae  objeets  of  the  mind  are  ideas ;    notwiUistanding 
tiiere  is  an  easy  transition  betwixt  ^era;  that  transi- 
tion alone  is  not  able  to  give  a  superior  vivacity  to  aHj 
of  the  ideas,    tot  want  of  some  inunediate  inqtres- 
aion.* 

No  one  can  doubt  but  causat^oti  has  the  same  influ- 
ence as  the  other  two  relations  of  resemblance  And  con- 
tiguity. Superstitious  people  are  ftmdof  the  relicks  of 
fiunts  and  holy  men,  for  the  same  reason  that  they  seek 
fdler  types  and  images,  in  order  to  enhven  their  devo> 
tion,  tmd  ffve  them  a  more  intimate  and  strong  con^ 
ception  of  those  exeiiq>lary  lives,  which  they  desire  to 
imitate.  Now,  'tis  evident  one  of  the  best  relicks  a  de- 
votee could  procure  would  be  the  handy-work  of  a 
sunt ;  and  if  his  clothes  and  furniture  are  ever  to  be 
considered  in  this  light,  'tis  because  they  were  once 
M  his  disposal,  and  were  moved  and  affected  by  him ; 
in  idiich  respect  they  are  to  be  considered  as  imperfect 


*  NatuTHiB  oolns,  inquit,  datom  dicam,  an  nrore  qoodani,  a^  am 
ca  loca  Yidsamua,  in  quibus  memoria  dignoa  ilroa  acceperimiu  multun 
Mae  TenatM,  magii  moreamur,  quam  uquando  eonun  ipaorum  aut  hcla 
mdiamiu,  aut  Hcriptumali^piod  legamua?  velut  ego  nunc  moreor.  Ve- 
nit  enim  milii  Flalonii  in  mentem :  quem  acdpimui  primum  h!c  dispu- 
tare  wliUim :  c^ju■  etiam  ilUtiortuli  propinqui  nou  memoriam  sol&m 
Iniiti  afierant^  ted  ipMim  Tld«ntur  In  conipectu  meo  bic  panere.  His 
Speuuppiu,  hie  XenAcnteB,  hie  ejus  auditoi  Polemo;  cujiu  ipsa  ill* 
wauo  fui^  quam  Tideamui.  Equidem  eliam  curiam  noalrain,  bouiliaia 
dico,  non  banc  novam,  qiue  mibi  minot  ease  lidetur  potlquam  tat  major, 
Bolebam  intueni  Scifuonem,  Catonem,  IjeUnm,  Dostrum  rero  in  primia 
>Tum  cogitaie.  Tonta  via  admoiiitioiiia  ineat  in  loda;  ut  non  aine 
efnivi  es  bl*  nemoriN  dupla  »it  ^gliaai—tCietro  it  Fin^lnu,  lit.  5. 
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FART    efl^ts,  and  as  conneeted  with  lum  by  s  shorter  cIiEnii 
.^    ^.  of  consequences  Asa  any  of  thoso,    from  which  we 
Of      learn  the  reality  of  his  eust^ice.     This  phenom^ion 
■od       dearly  proves,  that  a  pFesent  impressdon  with  a  rela- 
i""'*''''^'  tioD  of  cansatiim  may  enliven  any  idea,   and  ccmse- 
quently  produoe  bdief  or  assent,  according  to  the  pre- 
cedent definition  of  it. 

Bat  why  need  we  seek  for  other  argnments  to  prove^ 
that  a  present  impression  with  a  relation  or  transition 
of  the  fancy  may  enliven  any  idea,  when  this  very  in- 
stance of  our  reasonings  from  cause  and  effect  will  a- 
lone  suffice  to  that  purpose?  'Tis  certwn  we  must 
have  an  idea  of  every  matter  of  £avi  which  we  believe. 
*Tb  certafai  that  this  idea  arises  only  from  a  relation 
to  a  present  im[H%ssion.  'Tis  certun  that  the  belief 
superadds  nothing  to  the  idea,  but  only  changes  our 
manner  of  concaving  it,  and  renders  it  more  strong 
and  lively.  The  present  conclusicm  concerning  the 
influence  o(  relation  is  the  immediate  consequence  of 
all  these  steps ;  and  every  step  appears  to  me  sure  and 
in&llible.  There  enters  nothing  into  this  operation  of 
the  mind  but  a  present  impression,  a  lively  idea,  and 
a  relation  or  association  in  the  fancy  t)etwixt  the  .im- 
pression and  ideaj  so  that  there  can  be  no  su^icion 
of  mistake. 

In  order  to  put  ^s  whole  aflUr  in  a  iiiller  lighl^  let 
us  consider  it  as  a  question  in  natural  philosophy,  which 
we  must  determipe  by  esperiepc^  and  observ^tioq.  I 
suppose  there  is  an  object  presented,  from -which  I 
draw  a  certfun  conclusion,  and  form  to  myself  ideas, 
which  I  am  said  to  beUeve  or  assent  to.  Here  'tis  evi- 
dent, that  however  that  object,  which  is  present  to  mj 
senses,  and  that  other,  whose  existence  I  infer  by  rea^- 
soning,  may  be  thought  to  influence  each  other  by  their 
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particular  powers  or  qunliUes;  yet  as  the  phenomenon 
of  betiefj  which  we  at  present  examine,  is  merely  in-  y 
temal,  these  powers  and  qualities  being  entirely  un- 
knowni  can  hare  no  hand  in  producing  it  "Us  the 
present  impression  which  is  to  be  considered  as  die 
true  and  real  cause  of  the  idea,  and  of  die  belief  which 
Kttends  it.  We  must  therefore  endeavour  to  discover, 
by  eSperidientSi  the  particular  qn^ties  by  which  'tie 
enabled  to  {trodtice  so  extraordinary  an  efiect. 

Fif  st  then  I  observe,  that  tiie  present  impression  has 
not  this  effect  by  its  own  proper  power  and  efficacy, 
and,  when  considered  alone  as  a  single  perception,  U- 
mited  to  the  present  moment.  I  find  that  an  impres- 
sion, &om  which,  on  its  fifst  appearance,  I  can  draw 
no  eoncliision,  Inay  afterwards  become  Uie  foundation 
of  belief,  when  I  have  had  experience  of  its  usual  con- 
sequence. We  must  in  every  case  have  <^served  the 
same  impression  in  past  instances,  and  have  found  it 
to  be  constantly  conjfuned  with  some  other  impression. 
This  is  confirmed  by'  such  a  multitude  of  experim^its, 
lliat  it  admits  not  of  the  sm^lest  doubt. 
.  FVom  &  Second  (^setvation  I  conclude,  that  the  be- 
lief which  attends  Ae  present  impreSaon,  and  is  pro- 
duced by  a  nuodiet  of  fnst  impressions  and  conjunc- 
tions ;  ^latthis  belief,  I  say,  arises  immediately,  without 
any  new  operation  of  the  reason  or  imagination.  Of 
this  I  can  be  certain,  because  I  never  am  conscious  of 
any  such  operation,  and  find  nothing  in  the  sutject 
on  which  it  can  be  founded.  Kow,  as  we  call  every 
thing  custom  which  proceeds  from  a  past  repetition, 
without  any  new  reasoning  or  coDclusioa,  we  may 
establish  it  as  a  certain  truth,  that  all  the  belief,  which 
follows  upon  any  present  impression,  is  derived  solely 
from  that  origin.    When  w«  are  accustomed  to  see 
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PART    two  impressknia  conjoined  b^tber*  the  appestuice  at 
.  ,  idea  of  Uie  one  imsiediatelj  esmes  us  to  dte  idea  of 

Of  the  other. 
^""I^^^  Being  fully  satisfied  on  ttjts  head,  I  mote  a  third 
f-  set  of  e^^jeriments,  in  order  to  know  whedier  any 
thing  be  requisite,  beside  the  custoinary  tmn^tioa,  to- 
wards the  production  of  ^s  phenemenoa  of  belief 
I  therefqre  chai^  the  first  in^res^on  into  an  idea ; 
and  observe^  that  though  tbe  costtHsary  frandtion  tq 
th6  correlative  idea  still  remains,  yet  there  is  in  reali- 
ty  no  b^ef  nor  persuasion.  A  pressit  raipression, 
then,  is  absolutely  requisite  to  this  whote  operation  j 
md  when  after  tins  I  compare  an  impressitn  with  aif 
idea,  and  find  that  their  only  di£fereiice  conststs  in 
th^  different  d^reea  <^  force  and  vivacity,  I  con^ 
dude  upon  the  whole,  that  belief  is  a  more  vivjd  and 
intense  ctmception  of  an  idea,  proceeding  from  its  re* 
IaU<Hi  to  a  present  impTes»0D. 

Tlius,  bR  probable  reaaxiing  is  no&ing  but  a  specie^ 
o(  sensation,  'Tis  not  solely  in  poetry  and  music  we 
must  follow  our  taste  and  sentiment,  but  likewise  in 
philosophy.  When  I  am  cfHivinced  of  any  principle 
'tis  only  m  idea  which  strikes  more  strongly  upon  me. 
When  i  giye  the  preference  to  one  set  of  a^^ument^ 
i^ioTe  another,  I  do  itotbiag  but  dedde  from  my  feel" 
Jng  concerning  the  superiority  of  their  influence.  0I> 
jects  have  no  discoverable  comiexion  together ;  nor  is 
it  fr<nn  any  oUier  principle  but  custom  operating  upoq 
the  ima^nati(H],  that  we  can  dRiw  any  inference  from 
the  appearance  of  one  to  the  existence  of  another. 

'Tw>U  here  be  worth  our  obserratipn,  that  the  past 
experience,  on  which  all  oiu  judgments  ccmceming 
cause  and  effect  depend,  may  operate  on  our  mind  in 
Hwh  an  iAesnsible  aamn^  as  aever  to  be  taken  notie^ 
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o^  and  may  even  in  some  measure  be  unknowg  to  us.  sect. 
A  parson,  who  stops  ^ort  in  his  journey  upon  meet-  i  '• 
ing  a  rirer  in  Hs  way,  ftnresees  the  consequences  of  of 
his  proceeding  forward ;  and  his  knowledge  of  these  ^f 
CoosCqaences  is  conveyed  to  him  by  post  experience,  ^'^^ 
which  informs  him  of  stlcb  c^tain  conjunctions  of 
causes  and  effects.  But  can  we  tHnk,  tb&t  on  this  OG- 
casion  he  jefiects  on  any  past  experience,  and  calls  to 
jrememlHtHice  instances  that  he  has  seen  or  beard  o^ 
ia  order  to  discover  the  e£^ts  of  water  on  animal  bo- 
dies ?  No,  surely ;  this  is  not  the  method,  in  which  ber 
proceeds  in  his  reasoning.  The  ideq;  of  sinfcing  is  so 
closely  connected  with  that  of  water,  and  the  idea  of 
soffiicating  with  that  of  unking,  that  the  mind  nukes 
the  -  tran»ti(Mi  without  the  assistance  of  the  memory. 
The  custran  operates  before  we  have  time  for  refleo- 
tion.  The  ol^ects  seem  so  inseparable,  tiiat  we  Jater- 
{K>se  not  B  moment's  dday  in  passing  irom  the  one  or 
&e  other.  But  as  this  tran^tioa  proceeds  from  exp^- 
Tienoe,  and  not  ttom  any  primary  connexion  betwixt 
■the  ideas,  we  must  necessarily  acknowledge,  that  e^ 
perieace  may  produce  a  beUef  and  a  judgment  of  causes 
^lad  effects  by  a  separate  c^)erationf  and  without  being 
■cace  thought  <^.  11>is  removes  all  pretext,  if  therp 
'yet  r^oains  any,  for  asserting  that  the  mind  is  con- 
vinced  by  reosotung  of  that  principle,  /Act  instances  of 
itAich  tee  have  no  etperimee,  mutt  necessariU/  resemble 
-those  ofv^ch  we  have.  For  we  here  find,  that  the 
imderstanding  or  ima^nation  can  draw  inferences  from 
past  e:q>erience,  without  reflecting  on  It;  much  more 
without  forming  any  principle  concerning  it,  or  reascHf 
ing  upon  that  principle. 

In  general  we  may  observe,  that  in  all  the  most  esta- 
blished and  uoifonn  conjunctions  of  causes  and  eS^ct^ 
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PART  such  as  those  of  gravity,  )mj>ulse,  siflidity;  Sec  the 
*u , ». '  mind  nefet  carries  its  view  expressly  to  consider  any 
o/^  past  e^^rience :  though  in  other  associations  of  ob- 
jects, which  are  more  rare  and  unusual,  it  may  assist 
'  the  custom  and  traosition  of  ideas  by  tliis  reflection. 
Nay  we  find  in  some  ^ases,  that  the  reflection  produces 
the  belief  without  the  custom ;  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, that  the  reflection  produces  the  custtnn  in  an  ob~ 
liqae  and  artificial  manner.  I  expliun  mysel£  "Us 
certain,  that  not  only  in  philosophy,  but  even  in  com- 
mon life,  we  may  attmn  the  knowledge  of  a  particular 
cause  merely  by  one  experiment,  provided  it  be  made 
with  judgment,  and  after  a  carelul  removal  of  .all  fo- 
reign and  superfluous  circumstances.  Now,  as  after 
one  experiment  of  this  kind,  the  mind,  upon  the  ap- 
pearance .either  of  the  cause  or  the  eflect,  can  draw 
an  inference  concerning  the  existence  of  its  correla- 
tive, and  as  a  habit  caii  never  be  acqmred  merely  by 
one  instance,  it  may  be  thought  that  belief  cannot  in 
this  case  be  esteemed  the  effect  of  custom.  But  this 
difficulty  will  vanish^  if  we  consider,  that,  though  we 
are  here  stipposed  to  have  had  only  one  experiment 
of  a  particular  effect,  yet  we  have  many  millions  to 
convince  us  of  this  principle,  that  like  objects^  2^aced  in 
like  circumstancesj  will  aifways  produce  like  ^ects  y  and 
as  this  principle  has  established  itself  by  a  sufficient 
custom,  it  bestows  an  evidence  and  firmness  on  any 
opinioti  to  which  it  can  be  applied.  The  ctmnexion 
of  the  idea^  is  not  habitual  after  one  experiment ;  bat 
this  conne^on  is  comprehended  under  another  prin- 
ciple that  is  habitual ;  which  brings  us  back  to  our 
hypothesis.  In  all  cases  we  transfer  our  experience  to 
instances  of  which  we  have  no  experience,  either  ex- 
pressly or  tacitb/i  either  directly  or  indirectly. 
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I  Must  not  conclude  this  subject  vkbout  observing',  BECT. 
that  'Us  very  difficult  to  talk  of  the  operations  of  the  >  j^^^ 
mind  with  petfect  propriety  and  exactness;  because  Of 
common  language  has  seldom  made  any  very  nice  dis-  <^ 
tJDctions  among  Uiem,  but  has  generally  called  by  the 
same  term  all  such  as  nearly  resemble  each  other. 
And  as  this  is  a  source  almost  inevitable  of  obscurity 
•nd  confusion  in  the  author,  so  it  may  frequently  give 
rise  to  douhts  and  objections  in  the  reader,  which 
otherwise  he  would  never  have  dreamed  of.  Thus,  my  . 
general  position,  that  an  opinion  or  belief  is  nothing  I 
but  a  strong  and  lively  idea  derived  Jrom  a  present  im- 
pression  related  to  it,  may  be  liable  to  the  following 
objection,  by  reason  of  a  little  ambiguity  in  those 
words  strong  and  lively.  It  may  be  said,  that  not  only 
an  impression  may  give  rise  to  reasoning,  but  that  an 
idea  may  also  have  the  same  influence;  especially  up- 
on my  principle,  that  all  our  ideas  are  derived  from 
correspondent  impressions.  For,  suppose  I  form  at  pre- 
sent an  idea,  of  which  I  have  forgot  the  correspondent 
impression,  I  am  able  to  conclude,  from  this  idea* 
that  such  an  impresdon  did  once  exist;  and  as  this 
conclusion  is  attended  with  belief,  it  may  be  asked, 
from  whence  are  the  qualities  of  force  and  vivacity  de- 
rived which  constitute  this  belief?  .  And  to  this  I  an- 
swer very  readily,  from  the  present  idea.  For  as  this 
idea  is  not  here  ccHisidered  as  the  representation  of 
any  absent  object,  but  as  a  real  perception  in  the  mind, 
of  which  we  are  intimately  conscious,  it  must  be  able 
to  bestow,  on  whatever  is  related  to  it,  the  same  quah- 
ty,  call  itjErmn^ss,  or  solidity,  or  force,  or  vivacity,  with 
which  the  mind  reflects  upon  it,  and  is  assured  (rf  its 
pr^ent  existedce.  The  idea  here  supplies  the  place 
VOL.  I.  K 
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PART    of  an  impression,  and  is  entirely  the  same,  so  far  as 

^j'-  regards  our  presait  purpose. 

'    or  Uptm  the  same  principles  we  need  not  be  surprised 

ii**  to  bear  of  die  remembrance  of  an  idea;  tbat  is,  of 

P'**''^''''  the  idea  of  an  idea,  and  of  its  force  and  vivacity  so-* 
perior  to  the  loose  conceptions  of  the  imagination.  In 
thinking  of  our  past  thoughts  ve  not  only  delineate 
out  the  objects  (^  which  we  were  thinking,  but  also 
conceive  the  action  of  the  mind  in  the  meditation,  that 
oert^  Je-ne-scai-quoi,  of  which  'ds  impossible  to  give 
any  definition  or  descriplibn,  bnt  which  every  one  suf* 
ficiently  understands.  When  the  memory  offers  an 
idea  of  this,  and  represents  it  as  past,  'tis  easily  coa- 
eeived  how  that  idea  may  have  more  vigour  and  firm- 
ness than  when  we  think  of  a  past  thought  of  which 
we  have  no  remembrance. 

Alter  this,  any  one  will  understand  how  we  may 
form  the  idea  of  an  impression  and  of  an  idea^  and 
how  we  may  believe  the  existence  of  an  impressi<m 
and  of  an  idea. 


SECTION  IX. 

OF  THE  EFFECTS  OF  OTHER  SBLATIOK8  AND  OTHER 
HABITS^ 

However  convin<Mng  the  foregoing  arguments  may 
appear,  we  must  not  rest  contented  with  them,  but 
must  turn  the  subject  on  every  side,  in  order  to  find 
some  new  points  of  view,  &om  which  we  may  illustrate 
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aad  oonfinn  such  estnioTdm«*y  and  such  fondamental    SBCl^ 
priDciples.    A  scrupulous  faesltatioii  to  receive  any  new  ^^  .^^ 
h;ypothe3is  is  so  htudaide  a  dist>ositioh  in  phiIoBophet%        or   . 
and  so  necessary  to  the  examination  of  truth,  that  it     aOttt 
deserves  to  be  complied  with,  and  requires  that  every   "^J" " 
fli^ument  be  produced  which  may  t«nd  to  their  sAtis- "^*'''''** 
faction,  and  every  oljection  proved  whit^  may  stop 
Cheni  in  dieir  reasoning. 

I  have  oft«n  observed,  that,  beside  cause  and  efieet^ 
ihe  two  relations  of  resemblance  and  contiguity  are  W  ' 

be  considered  as  associating  principles  of  thought,  and 
as  capable  of  conveying  the  imagination  from  one  idea 
to  another.  I  have  also  observed^  that  when  of  twt} 
objects,  connected  together  by  any  of  these  relation^ 
one  is  immediately  present  to  the  memoiy  or  senses^ 
not  only  the  mind  is  conveyed  to  its  co-relative  b^ 
means  of  the  associating  principle,  but  likewise  con-> 
ceives  it  with  an  additional  force  and  vigour,  by  the 
united  operation  of  that  principle,  and  of  the  present 
impression.  AH  this  t  have  observed,  in  order  to  con- 
firm, by  anal<^,  my  explication  of  our  judgments  con- 
ceming  cause  and  effect.  But  this  very  argument  may 
perhaps  be  turned  against  me,  and,  instead  of  a  con- 
firmation of  my  hypothesis,  may  become  an  objection, 
to  it.  For  it  may  be  said,  that  if  all  the  parts  of  that 
hypothesis  be  true,  viz.  iiat  these  three  species  of  re- 
lation are  derived  from  the  same  principles ;  that  their 
ejects,  in  enforcing  and  enlivening  our  ideas,  are  the 
jisme ;  and  thai  belief  is  nothing  but  a  more  forcible 
uid  vivid  conception  of  an  idea  ]  it  should  follow,  thai 
that  action  of  the  mind  may  not  only  be  derived  from 
the  relatitm  of  cause  and  effect,  but  also  frOm  those  of 
contiguity  and  resemblance.  But  as  we  find  by  expe- 
rience that  belief  arises  only  from  causation,  and  thai 
B.2 
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PART  we  CUD  draw  no  inference  from  one  object  to  Hwrt&er, 
1^  .  except  they  be  connected  by  this  relation,  we  may  eon* 
<K  ^  dude,  that  there  is  some  error  in  that  reaEoniiig  which 
■ad  leads  us  into  such  difficulties. 
f*^^^-  This  is  the  objeeti(»> :  let  as  aow  consider  its  8ol»* 
&m.  'Tk  evident,  that  irhateT'er  is  present  to  the  m&> 
mory,  striking  upon  the  mind  with  a  vivacity  which  re- 
sembles an  immediate  impression,  must  become  of  con- 
Hderahle  moment  in  all  the  operations  of  the  mind, 
and  must  easily  distinguish  itself  above  the  mere  fio- 
tioBS  of  the  ima^nation.  Of  these  impressions  or 
ideas  of  the  memory  we  form  a  kind  of  system,  com- 
pr^ending  whatever  we  remember  to  have  been  pre- 
sent either  to  otir  internal  perc^ition  or  senses ;  and 
every  particular  of  that  system,  joined  to  the  present 
impressions,  we  are  pleased  to  call  a  reality.  But  the 
mind  stops  not  here.  For  finding,  that  with  this  sys- 
tem of  perceptions  there  is  another  c<»u)ected  by  cus- 
tom, or,  if  you  will,  by  the  relation  of  cause  or  effect,  it 
proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  their  ideas ;  and  as  it 
feels  that  'tis  in  a  manner  necessarily  determined  to 
view  these  particular  ideas,  and  that  the  custom  or  re- 
lation, by  which  it  is  determined,  admits  not  of  the 
least  chuige,  it  forms  them  into  a  new  system,  which 
it  likewise  dignifies  with  the  tide  of  realitiet.  The 
first  of  these  systems  is  the  object  of  the  memory  and 
senses ;  the  second  of  the  judgment. 

'Tis.this  latter  principle  which  pec^les  the  world, 
and  brings  us  acquainted  with  such  existences  as,  by 
their  removal  in  time  and  place,  he  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  senses  and  memory.  By  means  of  it  I  paint 
thC'  universe  in  my  imagination,  and  fix  my  attention 
on  any  part  of  it  I  please.  I  form  an  idea  of  K(nne» 
which  I  neither  see  nor  remember,  but  which  is  con-. 
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liected  nith  such  impressions  as  I  remembw  to  htne    SBCT. 
received  from  the  coHTcrsation  and  books  of  travellers  y_^   ^^ 
and  historians.     This  idea  of  Korae  I  place  in  a  cer-       Of 
tain  situation  on  the  idea  of  an  object  which  I  call  the     oAer 
£l(^>e.     I  join  to  it  the  oonceptitm  o(  a  particuhir  go-   *^^^ 
Tenunent,  and  religimi  and  manners.   I  look  bactw«d***''** 
and  consider  its  first  foandatton,  its  several  revolutioBE, 
aaccesses  and  misfbrtuBes.    Ail  this,  and  er^^  thing 
else  vhich  I  believe,  are  nothing  but  ideas,  though,  by 
llieir  force  and  settled  order,  arising  from  custom  and 
&e  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  they  distinguish  them- 
selves from  the  other  ideas,  which  are  merely  the  (^ 
spring  of  the  imagination. 

As  to  die  influence  of  contiguity  and  resemblaooe, 
we  may  observe,  that  if  the  CMitiguous  and  resembling  . 
•object  be  conqirehaided  in  this  ayst^n  of  realities, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  these  two  relations  will  assist 
that  of  cause  and  effect,  and  infix  the  related  idea  with 
more  force  in  the  imagination.  This  I  shall  enlarge 
upon  presently.  MefUiwhile  I  shall  carry  my  observa- 
tion a  step  &ither,  and  assert,  that  even  where  the  re- 
lated object  is  but  feigned,  the  relation  will  serve  to 
enliven  the  idea,  and  increase  -its  influence.  A  poe^ 
no  doubt,  will  be  the  better  able  to  form  a  stnrag  de- 
acription  of  the  ^ysian  fields,  that  he  prompts  his 
imagination  \>f  the  viev  of  a  beautiful  meadow  or  gar^ 
d^ ;  as  at  another  time  he  may,  by  his  fancy,  place 
himself  in  the  midst  of  these  &bulous  regions,  that  by 
tlie  feigned  contiguity  he  may  ^lUven  his  imagination. 
'  But  though  I  cannot  ahjogether  exclude  the  relations 
ef  resemblance  and  contiguity  from  operating  on  the 
fancy  in  this  manner,  'tis  obsenrable  that,  when  singly 
thdr  influence  is  very  feeble  and  uncertain.  As  the 
jvlatioD  of  cause  sod  effed;  is  requisite  to  persuade  i» 
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PART  of  any  real  existenqe,  bo  is  this  persaanon  r^uisite  to 
>:^,  ,  give  force  to  these  other  reUttk^ts.  For  where  upon 
Of  the  appearance  of  an.  impression  we  not  ftniy  i&ga  m>- 
^^  other  object,  but  likewise  arbitrarily,  and  of  our  meco 
''  good-will  and  pleasure  give  it  a  particolar  ration  to 
the  impression,  this  can  have  but  a  small  effect  upon 
title  mind ;  nor  is  there  any  reastm,  why*  upon  the  irer 
turn  of  the  same  impression,  we  should  be  det^mioed 
to  place  the  same  object  in  the  same  relation  to  it, 
TheiK  is  no  manner  of  necessity  for  the  mind  to  feiga 
any  resembling  and  ccmtiguous  ol^ects  t  aqd  if  it  feigni) 
fidch,  there  is  as  little  necessity  for  it  always  to  etmfin^ 
itself  to  the  same,  without  any  difierence  or  Tsriation. 
And  Indeed  such  a  Action  is  founded  oa  so  little  rea> 
stH),  that  nothing  but  pure  caprice  caii  determine  tb^ 
mind  to  form  it ;  and  that  principle  being  fluctUE^tis^ 
Sm}  uncertain,  'tis  impossible  it  can  ev^  operate  witt^ 
any  couatderable  d^ree  of  fierce  and  coostancy-  Tho 
mind  foresees  and  anticipates  th^  ehwjge ;  and  ev^t 
irom  the  very  first  instant  feels  the  looswess  oS  it9 
actions,  and  the  weak  hold  it  has  of  its  objects.  An4 
as  this  imperfection  is  very  s^iaible  in  every  sii^le  iiw 
stance,  it  sUU  ii)ci:ease&  by  expericaice  sjkI  obseryatitmjl 
when  tre  compare  the  several  taBt8Bee»  we  la^  npiejor 
ber,  and  form  a  general  rvtt  ^sin^  the  rc}x»iilg  an^ 
•ssnraa^e  in  those  momentary  ^Umpoes  of  li^tf.  wbidi 
arise  in  the  imagination  fnqn  «  f^nfti  tresemblfui^ 
uoA  cont^oity. 

The  relation  of  cause  and  ^fect  has  all  t&e  nfpoiy'fy 
■dvaxtt^iea.  The  tdijects  it  presrats  are  fi^ed  aiid  nn* 
alterable.  The  impressions  of  the  mcvnory  neyei 
flange  in  way  con^erabie  degree ;  and  each  impre** 
ston  draws  along  with  it  a  precise  idea,  wbidi  takes  ila 
place  io  die  imagination,  as  something  solid  and  reol^ 
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certain  and  invariable.     The  thought  is  always  deter^    SECT, 
mined  to  pass  from  the  impression  to  the  idea,  and  .  . 

from  that  particular  impression  to  that  particolar  idea,       of 
without  any  choice  or  hesitation.  aim  * 

But  not  content  *ilh  removing  this  objection,  I  shall  '^^" 
endeavour  to  extract  from  it  a  proof  of  the  present  doo-.  <* 
trine.  Cobtigui^  and  resemblance  have  an  effect  much 
inferior  to  causation ;  but  still  have  some  effect*  and 
augment  the  conviction  of  any  (pinion,  and  die  vivaci- 
ty o£aay  conc^tion.  If  this  can  be  proved  In  several 
nev  instances^  beside  what  we  have  already  observed, 
'twill  be  allowed  no  iocfmuderable  argument,  that  b»> 
lief  is  nothing  bat  a  lively  idea  related  to  a  present  im- 
pression. 

-  To  begin  with  ctuitigni^;  it  has  been  remarked  »• 
raong  the  Mahometans  as  weU  as  Christians,  that  tho«a 
pUgroKSf  iriio  have  seen  Mecca  or  the  UtAy  Land  are 
ever  after  more  &itbliit  and  siealous  believ^^  than  tiioaa 
who  have  not  had  that  advantage.  A  man,  whose  me« 
nwry  presmts  him  with  a  lively  image  of  the  Red  Sea» 
and  the  Desert,  and  Jenualem,  and  Otdilee,  can  nena 
doubt  of  any  miraculous  events,  which  are  related  either 
by  Moses  or  the  Evungetists.  llie  lively  idea  of  th« 
{daoes  passes  by  an  easy  transition  to  the  foots,  which 
are  siqiposed  to  have  been  r^ted  to  them  by  conti* 
gnityt  and  increases  the  belirf  by  increasing  the  vivaci* 
ty  of  the  conception.  The  remcsnbrance  of  these  fields 
and  rivers  has  the  same  influence  od  tlie  vulgar  w  4 
new  argument,  and  irom  the  same  causes. 
;  We  may  form  a  like  ob8ervati<m  odnceming  raetur 
ilance.  We  have  ronarked,  that  the  conchi^cn  whidi 
VK  draw  from  a  present  object  to  its  absent  catiae  or  efi- 
feet,  is  never  founded  on  any  qualities  which  we  ob- 
serve in  ^t  object,  ctdiudered  in  itself;  or,  in  other 
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PART    words,  that  'tis  impossible  to  determine  otherwise  than 
t  ^       ,  by  experience,  what  will  result  from  any  phenomenon, 
W       or  what  has  preceded  it.    But  though  this  be  so  evident 
'"^iS*'  "D  itself,  that  it  seemed  not  to  require  any  proo^  yet 
r™*""*^^-  gome  philosophers  hare  imaj^ed  that  there  is  an  ap- 
parent cause  for  the  communication  of  motion,  and  that 
a  reasonable  man  might  immediately  infer  the  moti<^ 
>  of  one  body  from  the  impulse  of  another,  without  hav- 

ing recourse  to  any  past  observalicm.  That  this  opi- 
nion is  &Ise  will  admit  of  afl  easy  proof.  For  if  such 
an  inference  may  be  drawn  merely  from  the  ideas  of 
body,  of  motion,  and  of  impulse,  it  must  amount  to  a 
demonstration  I  and  must  imply  the  absolute  impossi- 
bility of  any  contrary  supposition.  Every  effect,  then, 
beside  the  communication  of  motion,  impUes  a  formal 
contradiction ;  and  'tis  impossible  not  only  that  it  can 
exist,  but  also  that  it  can  be  conceived.  But  we  may 
'  soon  satisfy  ourselves  of  the  contrary,  by  forming  a 
clear  and  consistent  idea  of  one  body's  moving  upon 
another,  and  of  its  rest  immediately  upon  the  contact ; 
or  of  its  returning  back  in  the  same  line  in  which  it 
came ;  or  of  its  annihilation,  or  circular  or  eUiptical 
motion :  and  in  short,  of  an  infinite  number  of  otiier 
changes,  which  they  may  suppose  it  to  undergo.  Hiese 
suppositions  are  all  consistent  and  natural ;  and  tiie 
reason  why  we  imagine  the  conununication  of  motion 
to  be  more  consistent  and  natural,  not  only  than  those 
suppositions,  but  also  than  any  other  natural  effect,  is 
founded  oa  the  relation  of  resemblance  betwixt  the 
cause  and  e^ct,  which  is  here  united  to  expevience, 
and  binds  the  objects  in  the  closest  and  most  intimate 
manner  to  each  other,  so  as  to  make  us  imag^e  them 
to  be  absolutely  inseparable.  Resemblance,  then,  has 
the  same  or  a  parallel  influence  with  experience;  aod 
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as  the  only  immediate  effect  of  experience  is  to  asso-    SECT. 
eiate  our  ideas  together,  it  foUovs  that  all  belief  arises  ^        '   , 
from  the  association  of  ideas,  according  to  mv  hypo-       of 
thesis.  rth^ 

'Tia  imirersally  allowed  by  the  writers  on  optics,  ""j^"" 
that  the  eye  at  all  times  sees  an  equal  number  of  phy- oti"  iioi"^ 
cical  points,  and  that  a  man  on  the  top  of  a  mountain 
has  no  lar^r  an  image  presented  to  his  senses,  than 
vhen  he  is  cooped  up  in  the  narrowest  court  or  cham- 
ber. Tis  only  by  experience  that  he  infers  the  great- 
ness of  the  object  from  some  peculiar  qualities  of  the 
image;  and  this  inference  of  the  judgment  he  con- 
founds with  sensation,  as  is  common  on  other  occasions. 
Now  'tis  evident,  that  the  inference  of  the  judgment  is 
here  much  more  lively  than  what  is  usual  in  our  com- 
mon reasonings,  and  that  a  man  has  a  more  vivid  con- 
ception of  the  vast  extent  of  the  ocean  from  the  image 
he  receives  by  the  eye,  when  he  stands  on  the  top  of 
'  Ae  high  promontory,  than  merely  from  hearing  the 
roaring  of  the  waters.  He  feels  a  more  sensible  plea- 
sure ftxmi  its  magnificence,  which  is  a  proof  of  a  more 
Hvely  idea ;  and  be  confounds  his  judgment  with  seit- 
sation,  which  is  another  proof  of  it  But  as  the  infer- 
ence is  equally  certmn  and  immediate  in  both  cases, 
this  superior  vivacity  of  our  conception  in  one  case  can 
proceed  from  nothing  but  this,  that  in  drawing  an-  in- 
ference from  the  si^t,  beside  the  customary  conjunc- 
tion, there  is  also  a  resemblance  betwixt  the  image  and 
the  object  we  infer*  which  strengthens  the  relation,  and 
conveys  the  vivacity  of  the  impression  to  the  related 
idea  with  an  easier  and  more  natural  movement. 

No  weakness  of  human  nature  is  more  universal  and 
conspicuous  than  what  we  commonly  call  credulity,  or 
a  too  easy  faith  in  the  testimony  <^  others ;  and  ihia 
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PART  weakness  is  also  very  naturally  accounted  for  from  the 
1.^  ^^  jnflu^ice  of  resemblance.  When  we  receive  any  mat- 
Of  ter  of  fact  upon  human  testimony,  our  &ith  arises  from 
and^  the  very  same  origin  as  our  inferences  from  causes  to 
inUiMiiqr.  ^gjjjg^  ^jj^  j^^  effects  to  causes ;  nor  is  there  any 
thing  but  OUT  experience  of  the  goreming  prmciples  of 
human  nature*  vhich  cm  give  us  any  assurance  of  the 
veracity  of  men.  But  though  expeiuence  be  the  true 
standard  of  this,  as  weU  as  of  all  other  judgments,  we 
seldom  regulate  ourselves  entirely  by  it,  bat  have  a 
remarkable  propensi^  to  bdieve  whatever  is  reported, 
even  concerning  i^paritions,  enchaotment^  and  pro- 
di^es,  however  contrary  to  daily  experience  and  ob- 
servation. The  words  or  discourses  of  others  have  an 
intimate  connexion  with  certain  ideas  in  their  mind; 
and  these  ideas  have  also  a  (H^onexion  with  the  &ctB 
or  objects  which  they  represent  This  latter  ooDuexion 
Is  goierally  much  over-rated,  and  commands  our  as- 
sent  beyond  what  experience  will  justify,  which  can 
proceed  from  nothing  beside  the  resemblance  betwixt 
the  ideas  and  the  fiictj.  Otbw  effects  only  point  out 
their  causes  in  an  oblique  manner ;  but  the  testimony. 
of  tnea  does  it  directly,  imd  is  to  be  considered  »s  aa 
jjoiage  as  well  as  an  e&ct.  No  wonder,  therefore,  we 
are  so  rash  in  drawing  our  inferences  from  it}  and  are 
less  guided  by  experienra  in  our  judgments  concerning 
it,  than  in  those  upon  any  other  subjects 

As  resemblance,  Then  conjoined  with  causation,  forti- 
fies our  reasonings,  so  the  want  of  it  in  any  very  great  de> 
greeisaUeahnoBtentirelytodestiDythem.  Oftlusthere 
is  a  remarkaUe  instance  in  the  universal  carelessness  and 
stupidity  of  men  with  regard  to  a  future  state,  where  they 
show  as  obstinate  an  incredulity,  as  they  do  a  blind  cre- 
dulity on  other  occa5ion&    There  is  not  indeed  a  more 
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aiople  matter  of  wonder  to  the  studious,  and  <^  r^^et  sect. 
tfi  the  pioi}s  man)  than  to  observe  the  negligcoice  of  the  \^,^1^ 
bulk  of  mankind  concerning  their  ^^roaching  condl-  of 
Hffa ;  and  'tis  with  reason,  that  many  eminent  tlieolo-  other 
^ns  have  not  scrupled  to  affimii  that  though  the  vul-  "^J" 
gar  have  no  formal  {U'lndples  of  infidelity,  yet  they**'*''^'* 
are  really  infidels  in  their  hearts,  and  have  notiiing  lijce 
what  we  can  call  a  belief  of  the  eternal  duration  of 
^ir  souls.  Fm*  let  us  consider  on  the  one  hand  what 
divines  have  displayed  with  such  eloquence  concerning 
tbe  importance  of  eternity ;  and  at  ^e  same  time  re- 
0eQt^  that  though  in  matters  of  rhetoric  we  ought  to  lay 
oar  account  with  some  exaggeration,  we  must  in  this 
Sase  allow,  that  the  strongest  figures  are  infimtely  in- 
fe^os  to  the  subject  s  and  after  this,  let  us  view  on  the 
cdier  liand  the  prodigious  security  of  men  in  this  par- 
tteular  l  I  ssk,  if  these  pec^e  really  believe  what  is 
jbiculcftted  on  them,  and  what  they  pretend  to  affirm ; 
Snd  the  answer  is  obviously  in  the  negative.  As  belief 
is  an  act  of  the  mind  arising  froia  custom,  'tis  not 
ttnuige  the  wast  of  resemblance  should  overthrow 
vhat  custom  has  established,  and  diminish  the  force  of. 
tbe  idea,  as  much  as  that  latter  principle  increases  it. 
A  &ti»«  state  is  so  far  removed  from  oiu-  comprehen- 
dioi^  fOtd  we  bav«  so  obscure  an  idea  of  tbe  manner 
In  wHoh  we  ^lall  exist  aftar  the  diKSolutioo  of  the  bodj^ 
-  that  all  the  reftsons  we  can  invent,  however  strong  in 
themselrecr  «od  however  much  assi^ied  by  edncatitHij 
are  never  able  with  slow  imaginatims  to  sunoouut  this 
difficulty,  or  bestow  a  suMcient  authority  and  force  cm 
the  idea.  I  rather  choose  to  ascribe  this  incredulity  to 
Ate  faint  ides  we  foi;m  of  our  future  cmdttion,  derived 
from  it4  want  of  resemblance  to  the  present  life,  than 
tQ  t^  dejrifed  &tHa  Us  rbiooteness.     For  I  observe, 
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PAET    that  men  are  every  where  concerned  about  what  may 

\^    ''  happen  after  th«r  death,  provided  it  regard  this  world; 

Of       and  that  there   are  few  to  whom  th^  name,  their  fe~ 

Mad^'  mily,  their  friends,  and  their  country  are  in  imy  period 

''  of  time  entirely  indifferent. 

And  indeed  the  want  of  resemblance  in  this  case  so 
entirely  destroys  belief,  that  except  those  few  who, 
apon  cool  reflection  on  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
have  taken  care  by  repeated  meditation  to  imprint  in 
their  minds  the  arguments  for  a  future  state,  there 
scarce  are  any  who  believe  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
,  irith  a  true  and  established  judgment;  such  as  is  de- 
rived from  the  testimony  of  travellers  and  historians. 
This  t^pears  very  conspicuously  wherever  men  have 
occasion  to  compare  the  pleasures  and  pains,  the  re- 
wards and  punishments  of  this  life  with  those  of  a  fu- 
ture ;  even  though  the  case  does  not  concern  them- 
selves, and  there  is  no  violent  passion  to  disUirb  their 
judgment.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  certainly  the 
most  zealous  of  any  sect  in  the  Christian  world ;  and 
yet  you'll  find  few  among  the  more  sensible  part  of 
that  conmiunion  who  do  not  blame  the  Ghmpowder 
Treason,  luid  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  as 
cruel  and  barbuous,  though  projected  or  executed  a- 
gmnst  those  very  people,  whom  without  any  scruple 
they  condemn  to  eternal  and  infinite  punishm^its.  All 
ve  can  say  in  excuse  for  this  inconsistency  is,  that  they 
really  do  not  believe  what  they  affirm  concerning  a  fu- 
ture state ;  nor  is  there  any  better  proof  of  it  thui  the 
very  inconsistency. 

We  may  add  to  this  a  r^nark,  &at  in  matters  of 
religicm  men  take  a  pleasure  in  being  terrified,  and 
that  no  preachers  are  so  popular  as  those  who  excite 
the  most  dismal  aad  gloomy  passioas.  -  In  the  coia- 
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mon  B&irs  of  life,  where  we  feel  and  are  penetrated    SECT, 
with  the  solidity  of  the  subject,  nothing  can  be  more  i^    ^. 
disagreeable  than  fear  and  terror ;  and  'tis  only  in  dra-       Of 
made  performances  and  in  religious  discourses  that     other 
they  ever  give  pleasure.     In  these  latter  cases  the  ima-    "^^j™. 
gioatios  reposes  itself  indolently  on  the  idea;  Mid  the'*'"'*^'* 
passion  being  softened  by  the  want  of  belief  in  the 
subject,  has  no  more  than  the  agreeable  effect  of  en- 
Uvening  the  mind  and  fixing  the  attention. 

The  present  hypothesis  will  receive  additional  con- 
firmation, if  we  examiDe  the  effects  of  other  kinds  of 
custom,  as  well  as  of  other  relations.  To  understand 
this  we  must  consider  that  custom,  to  which  I  attribute 
all  belief  and  reasoning,  may  operate  upon  the  mind 
in  invigorating  an  idea  after  two  several  ways.  For 
supposing  that,  in  all  past  experience, .  we  have  found 
two  objects  to  have  been  always  conjoined  together, 
'tis  evident,  that  upon  the  appearance  of  one  of  these 
objects  in  an  impression,  we  must,  from  custoi%  make 
an  easy  transition  to  the  idea  of  that  object,  which  usu? 
ally  attends  it ;  and  by  means  of  the  present  impres- 
sion and  easy  transition  must  conceive  that  idea  in  a 
stronger  and  more  lively  manner  than  we  do  any  loose 
floating  image  of  the  fancy.  But  let  us  next  suppose, 
that  a  mere  idea  alone,  without  any  of  this  curious  and 
almost  artificial  preparation,  should  frequently  make 
its  appearance  in  the  mind,  this  idea  must,  by  degrees, 
acquire  a  &cility  and  force ;  and  both  by  its  firm  hold 
and  easy  introduction  distinguish  itself  from  any  new 
and  unusual  idea.  This  is  the  only  particular  in  which 
these  two  kinds  of  custom  agree ;  and  if  it  appear  that 
their  effects  on  the  judgment  are  similar  and  propor- 
tionable, we  may  certtunly  conclude,  that  the  forego^ 
ing  explication  of  that  faculty  is  satl^ctory.    But  can 
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PAET   we  doubt  of  this  agreement  in  their  inflaence  on  the 
v^^    '  ,  judgment,  when  we  consider  the  nature  and  efitcts  of 
Of       education  f 

""^jJa**  All  those  opinions  and  notions  of  things,  to  which 
'"°'"'^*''  we  have  been  accustomed  from  our  infancy,  take  such 
deep  root,  that  'tis  impossible  for  us,  by  all  thepowerft 
of  reason  and  experience,  to  eradicate  them ;  and  thit 
habit  not  only  approaches  in  its  influence,  but  even  oii 
many  occasions  prevmls  over  that  which  arises  from 
the  constiuit  and  inseparable  union  of  causes  and  ef- 
fects. Here  we  must  not  be  contented  with  saying* 
that  the  vividness  of  the  idea  produces  the  belief:  wd 
must  maintain  that  they  are  individually  the  same. 
The  frequent  repetition  of  any  idea  infixes  it  In  the  ima- 
gination ;  but  could  never  possibly  of  itself  produce 
belief,  if  tiiat  act  <^  the  mind  was,  by  the  ori^^nal  coi^ 
etitution  of  our  natures,  annexed  only  to  a  reasoning 
and  comparison  of  ideas.  Custom  may  lead  us  into 
some  false  comparison  of  ideas :  This  is  the  utmost  e& 
feet  we  can  conceive  of  it ;  but  'tis  certun  it  coidd 
never  supply  the  place  of  that  comparison,  nor  pro- 
duce  any  act  of  the  mind  which  naturally  belonged  t6 
Uud  principle. 

A  person  that  has  lost  a  leg  or  an  arm  by  amputa- 
tion endeavours  for  a  long  time  afterwards  to  serve 
himself  with  them.  Afier  the  death  of  any  one,  'tis 
a  common  remark  of  the  whole  family,  but  especially 
the  servants,  that  they  can  scarce  believe  him  to  be 
dead,  but  still  imagine  him  to  be  in  his  chamber  or  in 
any  other  place,  where  they  were  accustomed  to  find 
him.  I  have  often  heard  in  conversation,  after  talking 
of  a  person  that  is  any  way  celebrated,  that  one,  who 
has  no  acquiuntance  with  him,  will  say,  /  have  never 
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seen  such  a  one,  but  almost fantnf  I  have,  so  often  have  I   SECT. 
heard  talk  of  Aim.     All  these  are  parallel  instances.         ■     ^    , 

If  we  consider  this  argument  from  edaeation  in  a  pro-  Of 
per  light,  'twill  appear  very  convincing;  and  the  more  so,  other 
that  'tis  foundedon  one  of  the  most  common  phenomena  "^^ 
that  is  any  where  to  be  met  with.  I  am  persuaded  that,  ol^rJ'^'* 
upon  examination,  we  shall  find  more  than  one  half  of 
those  opinions  that  prevail  among  mankind  to  be  ow- 
ing to  education,  and  that  the  principles  which  are  thus 
implicidy  embraced,  overbalance  those,  which  are  ow- 
ing  either  to  abstract  reasoning  or  experience.  Au 
hars,  by  the  frequent  repetition  of  their  lies,  come  at  last 
to  remember  them ;  so  the  judgment,  or  rather  the  bna- 
^^aticHi,  by  the  like  means,  may  have  ideas  so  strongly 
imprinted  <m  it,  end  conceive  them  in  so  full  a  lights 
(hat  they  may  iterate  up<Ht  the  mind  in  the  same  man- 
ner with  those  which  the  senses,  memory,  or  reason 
I»es»tt  to  us.  But  as  education  is  an  artificial  and  not 
a  natural  cause,  and  as  its  maxims  are  frequendy 
coDtiary  to  reason,  and  even  to  themselves  in  differ 
rent  times  and  places,  it  is  never  upcHi  that  account 
recognised  by  philosophers;  though  in  reality  it  be 
biult  almost  on  the  same  foundation  of  custom  and  re- 
petition as  our  reasonings  from  causes  and  effects.  * 

■  In  general  wb  may  obserre,  that  as  ota  aweiit  10  all  probable  rot- 
•omng*  ii  foundeil  on  the  livach;  of  idew,  it  resemblea  tcaaj  of  tboM 
iriiimde*  asd  pngudicea  whidi  ara  njeeled  under  the  opprobriout  dw- 
ncter  of  being  the  offipiing  of  the  imagliiitini.  By  tUt  elprcnon  it 
appeaci,  that  (he  woed  inaginatioii,  U  commoul;  lued  in  two  difitnent 
■eoseej  and  ibou^  nothing  be  more  contrarj'  lo  true  philox^jr  than  thia 
Inaccuracy,  yet.  Id  the  following  reaEoninga,  I  bare  often  been  obliged 
to  fall  into  it.  When  I  oppo«e  the  imaginatioa  to  the  memory,  I  mesn 
the  ftcnlty  by  wblcfa  »•  tana  oat  funtar  ideaa.  When  I  oi^oae  it  to 
reaion.  I  mean  the  same  faculty,  eiclu^og  only  o>ir  demonstratiTe  and 
jirobable  reasoninge.  When  I  oppose  it  to  neither,  'tia  indifferent  whether 
it  lie  taken  in  the  larger  or  more  limited  senge,  or  at  least  tb«  context 
will  taffideatly  eiplaia  the  meaning 
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OF  THE  INFLUENCB  07  BELIEF. 

'  But  though  education  be  disclaimed  by  philosc^hy* 
as  a  fitUacious  ground  of  assent  to  any  opinion,  it  pre- 
vtuls  nevertheless  in  the  world,  and  is  the  cause  whj  all 

^  systems  are  apt  to  be  rejected  at  first  as  new  and  unusual. 

T*  This,  perhaps,  will  be  the  fate  of  what  I  have  here  ad- 
vanced concerning  belief  j  and  though  the  prDO&  I  have 
produced  appear  to  me  perfectly  cimclusiTe,  I  expect 
not  to  make  many  proselytes  to  my  opinion.  Men  will 
scarce  ever  be  persuaded,  that  effects  of  such  conse- 
quence can  Sow  from  principles  which  are  seemingly 
so  inconsiderable,  and  that  the  far  greatest  part  of  our 
reasoningg,  with  all  our  actions  and  passions,  can  be  de- 
rived from  nothing  but  custom  and  habit.  To  obviate 
this  objection,  I  shall  here  anticipate  a  little  what  would 
more  properly  &Tl  imder  our  consideration  afterwards* 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  Passions  and  the  Sense 
of  Beauty. 

There  is  implanted  in  the  human  mind  a  perception 
of  pun  and  pleasure,  as  the  chief  spring  and  moving 
principle  of  all  its  actions.  But  pain  and  pleasure  have 
two  ways  of  making  their  appearance  in  the  mind;  of 
whicb  the  one  has  effects  very  different  from  the  otber. 
They  may  either  appear  an  impression  to  the  actual 
feeling,  or  only  in  idea,  as  at  present  when  I  menUon 
them.  "Tis  evident  the  influence  of  these  upon  our 
actions  is  &r  from  being  equal.     Impressions  always 
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actuate  the  goul,  and  that  in  the  highest  degteei  but    SECT, 
'tis  not  every  idea  which  has  the  same  e^ct.     Nature  ^^  -^f 
has  proceeded  with  caution  in  this  cose,  and  seems  to      .  (h 
have  carefully  avoided  the  inconvenienees  of  two  ex-        of 
tr^nes.     Did  impressions  alone  influence  the  will,  we 
shwdd  eyeiy  ntonjent  of  our  lives  be  subject  to  tha 
j^eatest  calamities ;  beeause,  thouglL  we  foresaw  their 
«pproacb,  we  should  itot  be  provided  by  nature  with 
Sny  prineiple  of  action,  which  ndght  impel  us  to  ovmd 
Uiem-     On  the  other  band,  did  ev'ery  idea  influence 
our  actions,  our  condition  would  not  be  much  mended, 
For  such  is  the  linBteadiness  and  activity  of  though^ 
Uutt  the  images  o£  every  thing,  especially  of  goodf 
and  evils,  are  always  wandering  iH  the  mind;  and  wer? 
it  moved  by  every  idle  conception  of  this  kind,  it  woold 
0^v«F  enjoy  a  moment's  peace  and  tranquillity. 

Nature  has  therefore  ehosen  a  medium,  and  has  nei* 
ther  bestowed  on  every  idea  of' good  and  evil  the  powef 
0f  actuating  the  will,  nor  yet  has  entirely  excluded 
them  from  this  infiuenee.  Though  an  idle  fiction  hatf 
no  efficacy,  yet  we  find  bj  experience,  that  the  ideas 
()f  those  objects,  which  we  believe  either  are  or  will 
be  existent,  produce  in  a  lesser  degree  the  same  effect 
with  those  impressions,  which  are  immediately  present 
to  the  senses  and  perception.  The  efiect  then  of  b^* 
lief  is  to  raise  op  a  simple  idea  to  an  equjdity  with  our 
impressions,  uid  bestoir  on  it  a  like  influence  on  the 
{^aseiooB.  This  effect  it  can  <»dy  have  by  making  an 
idea  ^im>iich  ai^  impression  in  force  and  vivacity.  F<^ 
w^  tite  di^erent  cj^rees  of  forc^  make  all  the  ori^nal 
^Ufference  betwixt  an  impression  and  an  idea,  they 
must  of  consequence  be  the  source  of  all  the  differ- 
ences in  the  efi^ts  of  these  perceptions,  and  their  re- 
Bjoval,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  cause  of  every  new  re^ 
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PART    semblance  they  acquire.     Wherever  we  can  make  ail 

1^    "  .  idea  approach  the  impressions  in  force  and  vivacity, 

0(       it  will  likewise  imitate  diem  lb  its  influence  on  the 

■Dd      mind ;  and  vice  verSa,  where  it  imitates  them  in  that 

'"^      influence,  as  in  the  present  case,  this  must  proceed 

from  H»  approaching  them  in  force  and  vivacity.     Be- 

*  lief,  therefore,  since  it  causes  an  idea  to  imitate  the  ef> 

fects  of  the  impressioti^  must  make  it  resemble  them 

in  these  qualities,  and  is  nothing  but  a  more  vivid  and 

intense  conception  of  am/  idea.     This  then  may  both 

serve  as  an  additional  argument  for  the  present  sys* 

tern,  snd  may  give  us  a  notion  after  what  manner  our 

reas<^i^s  from  causation  are  able  to  operate  oo  the 

will  and  passions. 

As  belief  is  almost  absolutely  requisite  to  the  excit-> 
ing  our  passions,  so  the  passions,  in  their  turn,  are  very 
fiivourable  to  belief;  and  not  only  such  Jacts  as  convey 
a^'eeable  emotions,  but  very  often  such  as  give  pain, 
do  upon  that  account  become  more  readily  the  objects 
of  faith  f(nd  opinion.  A  coWard,  whose  fears  are 
easily  awakened,  readily  assents  to  every  account  of 
danger  he  meets  with ;  as  a  person  of  a  sorrowful  and 
inehmcboly  disposition  is  very  credulous  of  every  thing 
that  nourishes  Ms  previdling  passion.  When  any  af- 
fecting object  is  presented,  it  pves  fhe  alarm,  and  ex- 
iates  immediately  a  degree  of  its  proper  passion ,-  espe- 
dally  in  persons  who  are  naturally  inclined  to  tiiat 
passion.  This  emotion  passes  by  an  easy  transition  to 
the  ima^nation;  and,  difiiising  itself  over  our  idea  of 
the  affecting  object,  makes  us  formdiat  idea  with 
greater  force  and  vivacity,  and  consequently  assent  to 
it^  according  to  the  precedent  system.  Admiration  and 
surprise  have  the  same  effect  as  the  other  passions ; 
sai  accordingly  we  may  observe,  that  amoi^  the  vul- 
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gar,  quacks  and  projectors  meet  with  a  niore  easy  &tth    sect.. 
upon  account  of  their  magnificent  preteimons,  than  if  ^  ^   ,^^^ 
they  kept  themselves  within  the  bounds  of  moderation.       ot 
The  first  astCHiishment,  which  naturally  attends  their       of"*^ 
miraculons    relations,   spreads  itself  over  the  whole  \ 

soul,  and  so  vivifies  and  enUvens  the  idea,  that  it  r«-^ 
sembles  the  inferences  we  draw  from  experience.  This 
i^  a  mystery,  with  which  we  may  be  already  a  littJe  ao. 
quainted,  and  which  we  shall  have  further  occasion  to. 
he  let  into  in  the  pn^^ss  of  this  Treatise.  ^ 

After  this  account  of  the  influence  of  belief  on  the 
passions,  ve  shall  find  less  difficulty  in  explaiBing  its 
efiects  on  the  imi^ination,  however  extraordinary  they 
may  ^pear.  "lis  certain  we  cannot  take  pleasure  in 
any  discourse,  where  our  judgment  gives  no  assent  to 
those  images  which  are  presented  to  our  &Dcy.  The 
conversation  of  those,  who  have  acquired  a  habit  of 
lying,  though  in  affairs  of  no  moment,  never  gives 
any  satis&ction ;  and  that  because  those  Ideas  they  pre- 
sent to  us,  not  being  attended  with  belief,  make  no 
impression  upon  the  mind.  Poets  themselves,  though 
liars  by  profession,  always  endeavour  to  give  an  mr  of 
truth  to  their  fictions ;  and  where  that  is  totally  ne- 
.glectedi  ^^i^  performances,  however  ingenioas,  will 
never  be  able  to  afford  much  pleasure.  In  short,  we 
may  observe,  that  even  when  ideas  have  no  manner  of 
infiaence  on  the  will  and  passions,  truth  and  reality  are 
still  requisite,  in  order  to  make  them  entert^ning  to 
the  imagination. 

But  if  we  compare  together  all  the  phenomena  that 
occur  on  this  head,  we  shall  find,  that  truth,  however 
necessary  it  may  seem  in  all  works  of  genius,  has  no 
other  effect  than  to  procure  an  easy  reception  for  the 
ideas,  and  to  make  the  mind  acquiesce  in  them  with 
l2 
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PART  sBtis&etion,  or  at  least  witlioat  reluctance.  Bnt  as 
.  J  '  .  this  is  an  effect,  wWch  may  earaly  be  supposed  to  flow 
Of  from  that  solidity  and  force,  which,  a«eording  to  my 
■ud  system,  attend  tkose  ideas  diat  are  established  by  rea- 
sonings irom  causation ;  it  follows,  that  all  the  infln- 
ebce  of  belief  upon  the  ^ney  may  be  explaided  frottt 
diat  system.  Accordingly  we  may  observe,  that  wher- 
erer  that  influence  arises  from  any  other  principles  be- 
AAs  truth  or  reaUty>  they  supply  its  place,  and  give  txe 
equal  entertainment  to  ihe  ima^ation.  Poets  have 
formed  what  they  -call  a  poetical  system  of  things, 
which,  though  it  be  believed  neither  by  themseltes  ner 
readers^  is  commonly  esteemed  a  sufficient  fonndatifHt 
Sor  any  ficUon.  We  have  been  so  mnch  accustomed 
to  the  names  of  Mars,  Jt^ter,  Venusj  that  in  the 
Same  manner  as  education  infixes  any  opimon,  the 
constant  repetition  of  these  ideas  makes  them  enter  in- 
to the  mind  with  facility,  and  prevail  upon  the  ftncy* 
without  influencing  the  judgment.  In  like  manner  tra- 
gedians always  borrow  their  &ble,  or  at  least  tfie  nunes 
of  their  principal  actors,  from  stHne  known  passage  i» 
^tory ;  and  that  not  in  order  to  deceive  the  spectu- 
tors ;  for  they  will  fruikly  confess,  that  truth  is  not  ift 
luiy  circumstance  inviolably  observed,  but  in  order  b> 
jprocure  a  more  easy  reception  into  the  ima^natien  for 
those  extraordinary  events,  which  they  represent  Birt 
this  is  a  precaution  which  is  not  required  of  oMnic 
ptiets,  whose  personages  and  incidents,  being  of  a  more 
fiimiliar  kind,  enter  easily  into  the  conception,  and  are 
teceived  wi^out  any  such  formality,  even  thoogb  at 
first  si^t  tiiey  be  known  to  be  fictitious,  and  the  pure 
■offspring  of  the  fancy. 

This  mixture  of  truth  and  falsehood  in  the  isbles  of 
ftragic  poets  not  only  serves  our  present  pwipose,  by 
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showu^  tiiBl  the  imagination  can  be  satisfied  wiAoift  SECX 
any  absolute  belief  or  assurance  {  but  may  in  anotbiH'  v.—^^ 
view  be  recanted  as  a  very  stxonii  confinnation  of  this       of 

i^  . ,  T  1  ,■     1  ■  the  inSiioioe 

.system,  lis  eTKlent,  tikat  ftoets  make  use  of  this  ar-  of 
tifice  «f  borrowing  the  names  of  their  persons,  and 
the  chief  events  of  their  poems,  from  history,  in  order 
to  procure  a  more  «a8y  recc^tatm  f(^  the  whole,  and 
cause  it  to  nudie  a  def)>er  impression  <Hi  the  lancy  and 
i^ectians.  The  several  incidents  cd"  the  piece  acquire 
a  kind  of  relati<m  by  beipj;  united  into  one  poem  of 
repres^itetion;  and  if  «oy  <^  these  incidents  be 
an  object  of  behe^  it  b^tows  a  force  and  vivacity  on 
the  others,  which  are  related  to  it.  The  vividness  of 
■the  first  conceptioa  diffuses  itself  along  the  relational 
jaXid  is  loonveyed,  as  by  so  many  pipes  or  canals,  to  e- 
T&tj  idea  that  has  any  comintunicatlon  with  the  pri* 
mary  one.  Thi«  indeed  ^an  never  amount  to  a  perfect 
assorance;  and  that  because  the  union  among  the  ideas 
is  in  a  manner  accidental :  but  still  it  iq)proaches  so 
fioir  in  its  infiu^c^  as  may  convince  us  that  they 
jce  derived  from  fhe  same  origin.  Belief  must  please 
the  imaginatio?  bf  means  of  ]he  ibrce  and  nvacity 
which  attends  k;  since  every  idea,  vUch  has  force  and 
yiyacit^,  is  found  to  be  agreeable  tp  that  fiiculty. 

To  confirm  dus  ve  may  observe,  ithat  the  assistance 
h  mutu^  betwixt  the  judgment  and  fancy,  as  veil  as 
betwb^  the  judgment  and  passion;  and  that  belief  not 
pnly  gives  vigour  to  the  iraagintrfion,  but  that  a  vigorr 
pjis  and  strong  im«ginaUon  is  of  fdl  talents  the  most 
proper  to  procure  belief  and  authority.  'T's  diflficnit 
for  us  to  withhold  our  assent  from  what  is  punted  out 
to  us  in  all  the  coloi^s  of  eloquence;  and  the  yivaci^ 
produced  by  the  &n<^  is  in  many  cases  greater  thai^ 
iLu^  vbich  afis^  from  custom  aod  ei^perieoce.    W^ 
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PART    are  hurried  away  by  the  lively  inugiiiatnB  <^  our  m* 
\,^   ^ .  thor  or  companion ;  and  even  he  bimsdf  is  often  a  vic- 
OF       tim  to  his  own  fire  and  genius. 

fDd  Nor  will  it  be  amiss  to  remark,  that  as  a  lively  ima' 

'*  gination  very  often  degenerates  into  madness  or  fttllyi 
and  bears  it  a  great  resemblance  in  its  <^erations] 
so  &ey  influence  the  judgment  after  the  same  manner, 
and  produce  belief  ft'om  the  very  same  principles. 
When  the  imagination,  from  any  extraordinary  fer- 
ment of  the  blood  and  spirits,  acquires  such  a  vivacity 
as  disorders  all  its  powers  uid  faculties,  there  is  po 
means  of  distingoishing  betwixt  teuth  and  falsehood ) 
but  every  loose  fiction  or  idea,  having  the  same  influx 
ence  as  the  impressions  of  the  memory,  or  the  con^ 
elusions  of  the  judgment,  is  received  on  the  same  foot^ 
hig,  and  operates  with  equal  force  on  the  passions. 
A  present  impression  and  a  customary  transition  are 
now  no  longer  necessary  to  enliven  our  ideas.  Every 
chimera  of  the  brain  is  as  vivid  and  intense  as  any  of 
those  inferences,  which  we  formerly  dignified  with  the 
name  of  conclusions  concerning  matters  <^  fact,  and 
isometimes  as  the  present  impressions  of  the  senses. 

We  may  observe  the  same  effect  of  poetry  in  a'  lea- 
ser degree ;  and  this  is  common  both  to  poetry  and 
madness,  Aat  the  vivacity  they  bestow  on  the  ideas 
is  not  derived  from  the  particular  situations  or  con- 
nexions of  the  objects  of  these  ideas,  but  from  the 
present  temper  and  disposition  of  the  person.  But 
how  great  soever  the  pitch  may  be  to  which  this  viva- 
city rise,  'tis  evident,  that  in  poetry  it  never  has  the 
saiaejeelitig  with  that  which  arises  in  the  mind,  when 
we  reason,  though  even  upon  the  lowest  species  dF 
probability.  The  mind  can  easily  distinguish  betwixt 
the  one  and  the  other;  and  whatever  emotjon  the  po- 
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etical  enthunasm  m»y  give  to  the  ^irits,  'tis  still  the  ^BCT. 
mere  phantom  of  b^ef  or  persua^on.  The  case  is  ^^  ^^' 
the  same  wilt  the  idea  as  with  the  passion  it  occa-  o( 
sions.  .  There  is  no  passion  of  the  human  mind  but  of 
what  may  arise  from  poetry;  though,  at  the  same 
time,  thejeelings  of  the  passions'  are  very  different 
when  excited  by  poetical  fictions,  from  what  they  are 
when  they  arise  from  belief  and  reality.  J^  passion 
which  is  disagreeable  in  real  life,  may  afford  the  high- 
jBSt  entertainment  in  a  tragedy  or  ^ic  poem.  In  the 
latter  case  it  lies  not  with  that  weight  upon  us :  it 
feels  less  fim^  and  solid,  and  has  no  other  than  the 
agreeable  e&ct  of  e^citiiig  the  spirits,  and  rousing  the 
attention.  The  difference  in  the  passions  is  a  clear 
proof  of  a  like  difference  in  those  ideas  from  which 
the  passions  are  derived.  Where  the  vivacity  arises 
from  a  customary  conjunction  with. a  present  inq>res- 
sioD,  though  the  imagination  may  not,  in  appearance, 
be  so  much  moved,  yet  there  is  always  something  more 
forcible  and  real  in  its  actions  than  in  the  fervours  of 
poetry  and  eloquence.  The  force  of  our  mental  ac- 
tions in  this  case,  no  more  than  in  any  other,  is  not 
to  be  measured  by  the  apparent  agitation  of  the  mind. 
A  poetical  description  may  have  a  more  sensible  ef- 
fect on  the  fancy  than  an  historical  narration.  It 
may  collect  more  of  those  circumstances  that  form  a 
complete  image  or  picture.  It  may  seem  to  set  the 
object  before  us  in  more  lively  colours.  But  stiU  the 
ideas  it  presents  are  different  to  the  feeling  from  those 
which  arise  from  the  memory  and  tlie  judgment. 
There  is  something  weak  and  imperfect  amidst  all 
that  seeming  vehemence  of  thought  and  sentunent 
which  attends  the  fictions  of  poetry. 

"^Ve  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  remark  both 
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^^n'    ^^  resemblances  and  difier^ces  betwixt  a  poetical 
■  V:^yl^  enthusiasm  and  s  smoes  c<MtTictiMi.    Id  the  meeA 

inawicdEc  ^""^  ^  cBnnot  forljear  observing,  that  the  great  difc 
-^      ference  in  their  feeling  proceeds,  in  some  measure, 

r^^^'  from  rejection  and  general  rules.  We  observe,  that 
(he  vigour  of  conception  which  fictions  receive  from 
poetry  and  eloquence,  is  a  circumstance  merely  acci^ 
dental,  of  which  every  idea  is  equallv  susceptible ;  and 
ithat  Such  fictions  are  connected  wilh  nothing  that  is  reaL 
^Itis  obsbrv&ti<Hi  mi^ee  us  only  lend  onrselves,  so  td 
^t^ak,  to  the  fiction,  but  causes  the  idea  tp  feel  very 
different  from  the  eternal  established  persuasions 
fomided  on  memory  and  custom.  They  lure  somet 
what  of  the  same  kind ;  but  the  one  is  much  inferio)p 
to  the  other,  bgth  in  its  causes  and  effects. 

A  like  reflection  on  general  rides  keeps  us  from  aug- 
menting our  belief  iipon  every  increase  of  the  forcp 
-  hnd  vivacity  of  our  ideas.  Where  an  opinion  admits 
of  no  doubt,  or  opposite  probability,  we  attribute  to  it 
^  full  conviction  j  though  the  want  of  resemblance,  Of 
contiguity,  may  render  its  force  inferior  to  that  of  d* 
ther  opinions.  "Tis  thus  the  understanding  corrects 
the  appearan^s  of  the  senses,  and  makes  us  imagine, 
that  an  object  at  twenQr  foot  distance  seems  even  to 
the  eye  as  large  as  one  of  the  same  dimensions  at 
ten. 

We  may  observe  the  same  effect  of  poetry  in  a  lea- 
fier degree;  only  with  this  difference,  that  the  least 
reflection  dissipates  the  illusions  of  poetry,  and  places 
the  ol^ects  In  thpir  prc^r  light.  'Tis  however  cer- 
tain, that  in  the  warmth  of  a  poetical  enthusiasm,  a 
poet  has  a  counterfeit  belief,  and  even  a  kind  of  vision 
pf  his  objects  i  and  if  there  be  any  shadow  of  argu- 
ment to  support  this  belief,  nothing  contributes  |up;^ 
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to  bis  full  convictbn  tjuui  a  blaze  of  poeticid  figures  sect. 
jWid  images*  which  have  their  effect  upon  the  poet  ^j.  ^. 
ItimselL  as  sell  as  upon  his  readers.  ot 


SECTION  XI. 

OF  THE  FBOBA9ILIT7  OT  CB4HCE8, 

Bbt  id  order  to  bestow  tax  this  system  its  fiill  fana 
wd  evidence^  we  must  carry  our  eye  fnw  it  a  momebt 
to  consider  its  consequences,  and  explain,  frran  the 
Haat^  princ^iles,  some  o^er  qiecies  of  reasoning  which 
^re  derired  from  tlie  same  orifi^n. 

l^ose  {^psopfaen  vbo  have  divided  hiiraan  rear 
iB«t  into  laumledge  and  probabiUhif  and  have  defined 
die  first  to  be  that  emdaux  which  arises  Jrvm  the  coi^ 
parison  <^  idea,  are  obliged  to  amqorehend  aU  oiir  ar- 
^gueoeots  firom  causes  or  efiects  under  the  general  term 
of  probabili^.  But  thoof^  every  one  be  free  to  usa 
his  terms  in  what  sense  he  pleases ;  and  accordingly,  in 
^  precedent  part  of  thjs  discourse,  I  have  followed 
^s  meUkod  of  expression ;  'tb  however  certain,  that 
in  common  discourse  we  readily  afiSnn,  that  many  ar- 
guments &<K&  causation  exceed  prob^iitily,  and  may 
be  received  as  s  superior  kind  of  evidence.  One  would 
K^iear  ridiculous  who  would  say,  that  'tis  only  proba- 
ble the  sun  will  rise  to^aorrow,  or  that  all  men  murt 
die ;  though  'tis  plain  we  have  no  fiirthd^  assurance  of 
these  &cts  than  what  experi^ice  affords  us.  For  this 
reason  t'would  perhaps  be  more  convenient,  in  firder 
pt  pace  to  preserve  the  common  signification  of  words, 
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PART    and  inarit  the  several  degrees  of  evidence,  to  distii>- 
x^^       I  guish  human  reason  into  three  kiads,  viiz.  thai  from 
Of      knas^dge,  Jrom  proi^  and  from  probabiUtie^,      By 
mA      knowledge,   I  mean  the   assurance  aiising  frcon  the 
'"^^^' comparison  of  ideas.      By  proois,   those  arguments 
which  are  derived  from  the  relation  of  canse  and  et 
feet,  and  which  are  entirely  free  from  doubt  and  un- 
certainty.    By  probability,  that  evidence  which  is  still 
attended  with  uncertainty.   "Tis  this  last  species  of  rea- 
soning I  proceed  to  exasdne. 
,  Probability  or  reasoning  from   conjecture  may  be 

divided  into  two  kinds,  viz.  that  which  is  founded  on 
i  chanee>  and  that  which  arises  from  comes.  "We  shall 
I       c(m^d«r  eadi  of  these  in  order. 

The  idea  of  cause  and  ^fect  is  derived  from  ei:pe> 
rience,  which,  preseDting  us  with  certain  objects  con? 
stantly  conjoined  with  each  other,  produces  such  a  ha- 
bit of  surveying  tb^  in  that  relation,  -that  we  cannot, 
without  a  sensible  vit^ence,  survey  them  in  any  other. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  chance  is  nothing  real  in  itself, 
«nd,  properly  speaking,  is  merely  the  negation  of  a 
cause,  its  influence  <hi  the  mind  is  contrary  to  that  of 
causation ;  and  'tis  essential  to  it  to  leave  the  imagina- 
tion perfectly  indi;Sferent,  either  to  consider  the  existr 
ence  or  non-^stence  of  that  object  which  is  regarded 
as  contingent.  A  cause  traces  the  way  to  our  thought, 
uid  in  a  manner  forces  us  to  survey  such  certain  ob- 
jects in  such  certain  relations.  Chance  can  only  de- 
-etroy  this  determinaticn  of  the  thought^  and  leave  the 
mind  in  its  native  situation  of  indi&rence ;  in  which, 
upon  the  absAice  of  a  cause,  'tis  instantly  reinstated. 

Since,  therefi:>re,  an  entire  indifference  is  essential  to 
chance,  no  one  chance  con  possibly  be  superior  to  an- 
frtJier,  otherwise,  thiin  a£  it  is  composed  of  a  superior 
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nnmber  of  equal  c&uices.     For  if  we  affirm  that  one    sect. 
'<dtaiice  can,  after  tmj  other  maimer,  be  superior  to  an-  t^       i 
other,  we  must  at  the  same  time  afGrm,  that  thei-e  is     Of  tha 
something  which  gires  it  the  saperi(»ity,  and  detennines       of 
the  event  rather  to  diat  side  dian  die  other  c  that  is,  in 
other  words,  we  must  allow  0f  a  cause,  and  destroy  the 
siq>positic»i  of  chance,  which  we  had  before  establish- 
ed.    A  perfect  and  total  indifference  is  essential  lo 
chance,  and  one  total  indifference  can  never  in  itself 
"be  either  superior  or  inferior  to  another.     This  truth 
is  not  peculiar  to  my  system,  but  is  acknowledged  by 
ereiy  one  tiiat  forms  cdculatioas  concerning  chances. 

And  here  'tis  remaricable,  ^t  thou^  chance  and 
causation  be  (Erectly  contrary,  yet  'tis  impossible  for 
BS  to  conceive  this  combination  of  chances,  which  is 
i%quisite  to  render  one  hazard  superior  to  another, 
nrkhout  supposing  a  mixture  of  causes  among  the 
diances,  and  a  conjunction  of  necessity  in  some  parti- 
culars, with  a  total  indifference  in  others.  Where  no- 
tiiing  limits  the  chances,  every  notion  that  the  most 
jextravagant  fency  can  fonn  is  upon  a  footing  of  equa^ 
-li^ ;  nor  can  there  be  any  circumstance  to  give  one 
the  advantage  above  another.  Thus,  unless  we  allow 
that  there  are  some  causes  to  make  the  dice  &U,  and 
preserve  their  form  in  their  lall,  and  lie  upcm  some  one 
iof  their  sides,  we  can  form  no  calculation  concerning 
the  laws  of  hazard.  But  supposing  these  causes  ta 
operate,  and  supposing  likewise  all  the  rest  to  be  in- 
diSbrent  and  to  be  determined  by  chance,  'tis  easy  to 
«Ttve  at  a  notion  of  a  si^rior  combination  of  chances. 
A  dye  that  has  four  sides  marked  with  a  certain  num- 
ber of  spots,  and  only  two  with  another,  affords  us  an 
obvious  wid  easy  instance  of  this  superiority.  The 
noiBd  is  here  limited  by  the  causes  to  suph  a  precise 
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PART    Dumber  uid  quality  of  die  events ;  and,  ftt  the  bbiiw 
.  ^        ,  time,  is  undetermined  in  its  choice  of  any  particular 
Of       eveqt. 

ud  Proceeding  then,  in  diat  reasoning   wherein  «« 

'•***'''■  have  adTanced  Uiree  steps ;  t/utt  chance  is  merely  th« 
p<^aCk>n  of  a  cause,  and  produces  a  total  iDdi&renc# 
in  the  mind ;  that  one  negation  of  a  cause  apd  ope  to* 
tsl  indifFerence  can  uer^  be  superior  or  inferior  to 
another ;  and  tha$  there  must  always  be  a  mixture  pf 
^uses  among  the  dumce^h  in  cutler  ta  be  the  foimdar 
tion  of  any  reasoning.  We  are  next  to  consider  what 
effect  a  superior  c<Hnlunation  of  chances  can  hare  iqraB 
jthe  mind,  and  after  what  n^aimer  ii  influences  our 
judgment  and  c^inion.  H^e  we  m^  r^eat  all  the 
«ame  argumeats  we  employed  in  examining  that  bck- 
lief  which  arises  from  causes ;  and  may  prove,  Jift^  thp 
#ame  muoner,  that  9  superi<H-  number  of  fhanoes  pro- 
duces our  assent  neither  by  demtmstration  nor  probahi- 
Ufy'  'Tis  indeed  evident,  that  we  can  never,  by  the 
comparison  of  mere  ideaf^  make  any  discovery  which 
can  be  pf  consequence  in  this  afiur,  and  that  'Us  im- 
|K)6aible  to  prove  wilh  certain^  ihat  any  event  must 
fell  on  that  side  wne  there  is  a  superior  number  ^ 
ichances.  To  suppose  in  this  case  am  certunty,  wer^ 
to  overthrow  what  we  have  established  concerning  the 
if^ipo^tion  of  x^aaces,  and  their  perfect  equality  and 
indifference. 

£3iould  it  be  said,  that  though  in  an  t^^sitiim  of 
•chances,  '(is  in^>ossible  to  determine  with  certainfyf  on 
whioli  side  the  event  will  Ml,  yet  we  can  pnmounce 
with  certainty,  that  'tis  more  hkely  and  probablfe  'twill 
be  on  that  side  where  there  is  a  superior  numb^  of 
chances,  thim  where  there  is  an  mferior :  should  thi^ 
be  said,  I  would  ask,  what  is  here  meayat  by  Ukelfietf^ 
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and  probabilihf  ?     The  likelihood  and  probability  of   SSCr. 
clianees  is  m  superior  number  of  equal  chances;  and  >  ^        ■ 
consequently,  when  we  say  'tis  likely  the  event  *iH  fait    pf  ibe 
<Hi  the  side  which  is  superior,  rather  than  on  the  in- 
ferior, we  do  no  more  than  afiGrm,  that  where  there  is    " 
a  superior  number  of  chances  there  is  actually  a  »>' 
perior,  and  where  there  is  an  inferior  there  is  an  in- 
ferior, which  are  identical  propositions,  and  of  no  cob< 
sequence.     The  question  is,  by  what  means  a  superior' 
number  of  equal  dianees  operates  upon  the  mind,  and 
produces  belief  or  assent,   since  it  appears  that  'tis 
neither  by  arguments  derived  from  demonstration,  nor 
from  probability. 

In  order  to  clear  i:^  this  difficulty,  we  shall  suppose 
a  perstm  to  take  a  dye,  formed  after  such  a  manner  as 
that  tour  of  its  sides  are  marked  with  one  figure,  or 
one  number  of  spots,  and  two  vrith  another ;  and  to  put 
this  dye  into  the  box  with  an  intention  of  throwing  it: 
'tis  plain,  he  must  conclude  the  one  figure  to  be  more 
probable  than  the  other,  and  ^te  the  preference  to 
that  which  is  inscribed  on  the  greatest  number  of  sides. 
He  in  a  manner  believes  that  this  will  lie  uppermost; 
though  still  with  hesitation  and  doubt,  in  prc^ortion 
to  the  number  of  chances  which  are  contrary:  and  ac- 
cording as  these  contrary  chances  diminish,  and  tiie 
superiority  increases  on  the  othtf  side,  his  belief  ac- 
quires new  d^jees  trf"  stability  and  assurance.  This 
beli^  arises  from  an  operation  rf  the  mind  upon  the 
simple  and  liBUted  ol^ect  brfore  us ;  and  therefore  its 
nature  will  be  the  more  easily  discovered  and  expltun- 
«d.  We  have  nothing  but  one  fdngle  dye  to  contem- 
plate, in  order  to  comprehend  one  of  the  most  curious 
(^rations  of  the  understanding. 

This  dye  &»med  as  above,  contdns  &ree  cireum- 
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PAST    stances  worthy  of  our  attention.     First,  certain  causes, 

'  J  /^  •  such  as  gravity,  solidity,  a  cubical  figure,  &c.  which 

Of       detennioe  it  to  tall,  to  preserve  its  form  in  its  &I1,  and 

mfl      to  turn  up  one  of  its  sides.     Secondly,  a  certain  num-v 

'*'^^^"  ber  of  sides,  which  are  supposed  indifierent.     Thirdly^ 

a  certain  figure  inscribed  on  each  side.     These  thre« 

partiei^ars,  form  the  whale  nature  of  the  dye,  so  far  as 

relates  to  our  present  purpose;  and  consequently aro 

the  otdy  circumstances  regard^  by  the  mind  in  it| 

forming  a  judgment  concerning  the  result  of  such  a 

throw.     I^t  us  therefore  consider  gradually  and  car&- 

fiilly  what  must  be  the  influence  of  these  circumstances 

on  the  thought  and  imagination. 

First,  we  have  already  observed,  that  the  mind  is 
determined  by  custom  to  pass  from  any  cause  to  its 
effect,  and  that  upon  the  appearance  of  the  one,  'tis  al- 
most impossible  for  it  not  to  form  an  idea  of  the  o- 
ther<  Their  constant  conjunction  in  past  instances  has 
produced  such  a  habit  in  the  mind,  that  it  always  coo- 
joins  them  in  its  thought,  and  infers  the  existence  <^ 
the  one  irom  that  of  its  usual  attendant.  When  it 
considers  the  dye  as  no  longer  supported  by  the  box, 
it  cannot  without  violence  regard  k  as  suspended  in  the 
ur ;  but  naturally  places  it  on  the  table,  and  views  it 
as  taming  up  one  of  its  sides.  This  is  the  effect  of  the 
intermingled  causes,  which  are  requi^te  to  our  form- 
ing any  calculation  concerning  chances. 

Secondly,  'tis  supposed,  that  though  the  dye  be  neces- 
sarily detennined  to  &11,  and  turn  up  one  of  its  sides,  yet 
there  is  nothing  to  fix  the  particular  side,  but  that  this 
is  determined  entirely  by  chance.  The  very  nature 
and  essence  of  chance  is  a  negation  of  causes,  and  the 
leaving  the  mind  in  a  perfect  indiference  among  those 
events  which  are  supposed  contingent.    When,  there* 
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fcre,  the  thougbt  is  detennined  by  tiie  causes  to  con-  SECT. 
ader  the  dye  as  fallaig  and  turning  up  one  of  hs  sides,  ^^  . 
the  chances  {>resent  all  these  sides  as  etjual,  and  make  ot  Ae 
as  consider  every  one  of  them,  one  after  another,  as  of 
alike  probable  and  possible.  The  imaginatitm  passes  '^*°<^ 
from  the  cause,  vix.  the  tluvwing  (^  the  dye,  to  die  ef- 
fect, viz.  the  turning  np<Mieofthesix  sides;  and  feels  a 
kind  of  impossibiii^  both  of  stopping  short  in  die  way, 
and  of  ferming  any  other  idea.  But  as  all  these  six 
sides  are  inccHspatibl^  and  the  dye  cannot  tarn  up  a- 
bore  oae  at  once,  this  principle  dtr^ts  as  not  to  con- 
sider all  of  them  at  once  as  lying  uppermost,  which  we 
look  Bpon  as  knpossiUe :  neidier  does  it  direct  us  with 
its  entire  force  to  any  partiebhur  side;  for  in  diat  case 
thu  side  would  be  considered  as  certiun  and  inevitable; 
t>at  it  directs  as  to  the  whole  six  sides  after  sdch  a 
manner  as  to  divide  its  force  equ^y  among  them.  We 
'c<Hicl»de  in  gen«'id,  tb^  some  one  of  them  must  result 
from  die  throw :  we  run  all  of  them  over  in  our  minds: 
die  determination  of  the  thought  is  common  to  all ; 
hat  no  more  of  its  force  falls  to  the  share  of  any  one, 
dian  what  is  sukable  to  its  proportion  with  the  rest. 
Tis  after  this  maonet  the  original  inq>uUe,  and  am- 
sequendy  die  vivacity'  of  thought  arising  from  the 
causes,  is  divided  and  split  in  pieces  by  the  intermin- 
gled chances. 

We  have  already  seen  the  infiuence  of  the  two  first 
qualities  of  the  dye,  viz.  the  causes,  and  the  number^  and 
iadifference  of  the  sides,  and  have  learned  how  they 
^ve  an  impulse  to  -the  thought,  and  divide  that  im- 
pulse into  as  many  parts  as  there  are  units  in  the 
number  of  ades.  We  must  now  consider  the  effects  of 
die  third  particular,  viz.  ihejigures  inscribed  on  each 
«ide.    'Tis  evident,  that  where  several  sides  have  the 
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MAT  aside  figure  inscribed  on  them,  they  must  eonenr  in 
K^.m.'  tli^ir  influence  on  the  mind,  and  mifst  unite  i^oh  tme 
Of  image  or  idea  of  a  figure  all  those  divided  impulses, 
«d  that  vere  dt&persed  over  the  several  sides,  iq>on  which 
f'*^'''f-  thatfigureis  inseribed.  Were  thequesdon  only  what  side 
will  be  turned  up,  these  are  all  peifecdy  equal,  and  no 
one  could  eVer  have  any  advantage  above  another.  But 
aa  the  question  is  conc^^ng  the  figure  ftnd  as  the 
some  figure  is  presented  by  more  than  one  side,  'tia 
Evident  that  the  impulses  belonging  to  all  these  ^es 
must  re-unite  in  that  one  figure,  and  beeiMBe  strongiat 
and  more  forcible  by  the  union.  Four  sides  are  sup- 
posed in  the  present  case  to  have  the  same  figure  lit- 
cribed  on  them,  and  two  to  have  another  ^ure.  The 
onpulses  of  the  ibnBer  are  therefore  superior  to  those 
of  the  latter.  But  as  the  events  are  contrary,  and  'tis 
in^Kissible  both  these  figures  can  be  tamed  up ;  the 
impulses  likewise  become  contrary,  and  the  inferior 
destroys  the  superior,  aa  far  a^s  its  strength  goes.  71i6 
vivaci^  of  the  idea  is  ^ways  proportionabte  to  the  de- 
grees of  the  impulse  or  tendency  to  the  transition ; 
uid  beKd"  is  the  same  wiUi  the  vi^nacUy  of  the  ide% 
Mcording  to  the  preeedeot  doctrioe. 


SECTION  2£It 

6t  THE  PBOBABILITT  OF  CAUSES. 

What  I  have  said  concerning  the  probalHlity  of 
chances,  can  serve  to  no  other  purpose  tban  to  assist 
as  in  e^lwiing  the  piobal[Hlity  <^  cttuees ;  since  'aa 
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commonly  allowed  by  philosophers,  that  what  the  vul- 
gar call  chance  b  nothing  but  a  secret  and  concealed  v, 
cause.     That  species  of  probability,  therefore,  is  what 
we  must  chiefly  examine.  ^ 

llie  probabilities  of  causes  are  of.  several  kinds; 
but  are  all  derived  irom  the  same  ori^n,  viz.  the  asso- 
ciation ^  ideas  to  a  present  impression.  As  the  habit 
.which  produces  the  association,  arises  from  the  fre- 
quent conjimction  of  objects,  it  must  arrive  at  it^  per- 
fection by  degrees,  and  must  acquire  new  force  from 
-  each  instance  that  falls  under  our  observation.  The 
first  instance  has  little  or  no  force :  the  second  malc^s 
some  addition  to  it:  the  third  becomes  still  more  sen- 
sible ;  and  'tis  by  these  slow  steps  that  our  judgment 
arrives  at  a  full  assurance.  But  before  It  attains  this 
pitch  of  perfection,  it  passes  through  several  inferior 
degrees,  and  in  all  of  them  is  only  to  be  esteemed  a 
presumption  or  probability.  The  gradation  therefore 
.from  probabilities  to  proofs  is  in  many  cases  insensible ; 
and  the  difference  betwixt  these  kinds  of  evidence  is 
more  easily  perceived  in  the  remote  degrees,  than  in 
Uie  near  and  contiguous. 

'Tis  worthy  of  remark  on  this  occasion,  that  though 
the  species  of  probabiUty  here  explained  be  the  first  in 
order,  and  naturally  takes  place  before  any  entire  proof 
can  exists  yet  no  one,  who  is  arrived  at  the  age  of  ma- 
turity, can  any  longer  be  acquainted  with  it.  'Tis  true, 
nothing  is  more  common  than  for  people  of  the  most 
advanced  knowledge  to  have  attained  only  an  imper- 
fect experience  of  many  particular  events  \  which,  na- 
-turally  produces  only  an  imperfect  habit  and  transiUon : 
but  then  we  must  consider,  that  the  mind,  having  fimn- 
ed  another  observation  concerning  the  connexion  of 
causes  and  effects,  gives  new  force  to  its  reas(»iing 
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PATiT   -from  that  observation ;  and  by  mesns  of  it  can  beiM 

^M-^  x'  on  argument  on  one  single  experiment,  vhen  dal;  pre* 

.-_^j^  pared  Mid  examined.     What  we  hare  found  once  to 

mi  _     follow  from  any  object,   We   conclude   will  for  ever 

'^"^    follow  from  it;    and  if  this   maxim    be    not  always 

built  upon  as  certain,  'tis  not  for  want  of  a  sufficient 

dumber  of  experiments,    bat  because  we  frequently 

tneet  with  instances  to  the  contrary ;  which  leads  us  to 

the  second  species  of  probability,   where  there  is  a 

tontraTtety  in  our  experience  and  observation. 

'TwouM  be  very  happy  for  men  in  the  conduct  of 
'tiieir  lives  and  actions,  were  the  same  objects  always 
conjoined  together,  and  we  had  nothing  to  fear  but  th6 
mistakes  of  our  own  judgment,  without  having  any  rea- 
son to  apprehend  the  micertainty  of  nature.  But  as 
'tis  frequendy  found,  that  one  observation  is  contrary 
'^o  another,  and  that  causes  and  effects  follow  not  in  the 
same  order,  of  which  we  have  had  experience,  we  are 
obHged  to  vary  our  reasoning  on  account  of  this  un- 
certainty, and  take  into  consideration  the  contrariety 
of  events.  The  first  question  that  occurs  on  this  head, 
b  concerning  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  contra^ 
riety. 

Ilie  vtilgar,  who  take  things  according  to  their  first 
^^paarance,  attribute  the  ubcertainty  of  events  to  such 
■ammcertainty  in  the  causes,  as  toakes  them  often  feil 
of  their  usual  inftuence,  though  they  meet  witfi  no  (A^ 
stade  nor  impediment  \n  their  operation.  But  phHo- 
sop^ers  observing,  that  almost  in  every  part  of  nature 
ftere  is  contained  a  vast  varie^  of  i^rings  and  prihci- 
ples,  which  are  hid,  by  reason  of  their  minuteness  or 
remoteness,  find  Aat  'tis  at  least  possible  ^e  contra- 
riety of  events  may  not  proceed  from  any  contingency 
in  the  cKuse,  but  from  die  secret  operation  of  ciAitrary 
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Causes.  Tliis  possibility  is  converted  into  celtelaty  by 
farther  observation,  when  they  remark,  that  upon  an  v 
exact  scrutiny,  a  contrariety  of  effects  always  betrays 
a  contraries  of  causes,  and  proceeds  from  their  mu- 
tual hinderance  and  opposition.  A  peasant  can  give 
no  Ifetter  reason  for  the  stopping  of  any  clock  or  watch 
thfui  to  say,  that  commonly  it  does  not  go  right :  but 
fin  artisan  easily  perceives,  that  the  same  force  in  the 
spring  or  pendulum  has  always  the  same  influence  on 
the  wheels;  but  fails  of  its  usual  effect,  perht^s  by 
reason  of  a  grain  of  dust,  which  puts  a  stop  to  the 
nvbole  movement.  From  the  observation  of  several  pa-. 
rallel  instances,  philosophers  form  a  maxim,  that  the 
connexion  betwixt  all  causes  and  effects  .is  equally  ne- 
cessary, and  that  its  seeming  uncertainty  in  some  in' 
stances  proceeds  from  the  secret  opposition  of  contrary 
causes. 

But  however  phUosopher^  and  the  vulgar  may  differ 
.in  their  explication  of  the  contrariety  of  events,  their 
inferences  from  it  are  always  of  the  same  kind,  and 
founded  on  the  same  principles.  A  contrariety  of  e' 
vents  in  the  past  may  give  us  a  kind  of  hesitating  be- 
lief for  the  future,  after  two  several  ways.  First,  by 
.producing  an  imperfect  habit  and  transition  from  the 
present  impression  to  the  related  idea.  When  the 
conjnnction  of  any  two  objects  is  frequent,  without 
.being  entirely  constant,  the  mind  is  determined  to  pass 
.from  one  object  to  the  other;  but  not  with  so  entire  a 
, habit,  as  when  the  union  is  uninterrupted,  and  all  the 
.instances  ve  have  ever  met  with  are  uniform  and  of  a 
|H6ce.  .We  And  firom  conunon  experience,  in  our  ac- 
tions as  well  as  reasonings,  that  a  constant  persever- 
ance in  any  course  of  life  produces  a  strong  inclination 
.and  teoidfiDcy  to  continue  for  the  future;  thoi^h  there 
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PART    are  habits  of  inferior  degrees  of  force,  projx>rtioned 
;  to  the  inferior  degrees  of  steadiness  and  uniformity  in 
r  conduct 

There  is  no  doubt  but  this  principle  sometimes  takes 
'place,  and  produces  diose  inferences  we  draw  iroin 
contrary  phenomena;  though  I  am  persuaded  that, 
upon  examination,  we  shall  not  find  it  to  be  the  princi- 
ple that  most  commonly  inflaences  the  mind  in  this 
species  of  reasoning.  When  we  foUow  only  the  habi- 
tual determination  of  the  mind,  we  make  the  transi- 
tion without  any  reflection,  and  interpose  not  a  mo- 
ment's delay  betwixt  the  view  of  one  object,  and  the 
belief  of  that  which  is  often  found  to  attend  it.  As 
the  custom  depends  not  upon  any  deliberation,  it  ope- 
rates immediately,  without  allowing  any  time  for  reflec- 
tion. But  this  method  of  proceeding  we  have  but  few 
instances  of  in  our  probable  reasonings ;  and  even  few- 
er than  in  those,  which  are  derived  from  the  uninter- 
rupted conjunction  of  objects.  In  the  former  species 
of  reasoning  we  commonly  take  knowingly  into  consi- 
deration the  contrariety  of  past  events;  we  compare 
the  difierent  sides  of  the  contrariety,  and  carefully 
weigh  the  experiments,  which  we  have  on  each  side : 
whence  we  may  conclude,  that  our  reasonings  of  this 
kind  arise  not  directly  from  the  habit,  but  in  an  oblique 
manner;  which  we  must  now  endeavour  to  explain. 

"Us  evident^  that  when  an  object  is  attended  with 
contrary  effects,  we  judge  of  them  only  by  our  past 
experience,  and  always  consider  those  as  possible, 
'  which  we  have  observed  to  follow  from  it.  And  as 
past  experience  regulates  our  judgment  concerning  the 
■  possibility  of  these  effects,  so  it  does  that  concerning 
-  their  probability!  and  that  effect,  which  has  been  the 
most    common,    we  always   esteem   the.  most  likdy. 
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Here  then  are  two  things  to  be  considered,  viz.  the  SECT. 
reascfns  whieh  determine  us  to  make  the  past  a  stand-  ,j.  ^^^ 
ard  for  the  future,  and  the  manner  how  we  extract  a    Of  the 

■       1,-1  Y.  .  ^  prabebility 

suigle  judgment  from  a  contrariety  of  past  events.  of 

First  we  may  observe,  that  the  supposition,  that  the 
future  resemiles  the  past,  is  not  founded  on  argu- 
ments of  any  kind,  but  is  derived  entirely  from  habit, 
by  which  we  are  determined  to  expect  for  the  future 
the  same  tnda  of  objects  to  which  we  have  been  ac-. 
customed.  This  haljit  or  determination  to  transfer  the 
past  to  the  future  is  full  and  perfect;  and  consequent- 
ly the  first  impulse  of  the  imaginaticm  in  this  species  pf 
reasoning  is  endowed  with  the  same  qualities. 
,  But,  secondb/,  when  in  considering  past  experiments 
we  find  them  of  a  contrary  nature,  this  determination, 
though  full  and  perfect  in  itself,  presents  us  with  no 
steady  object,  but  offers  us  a  number  of  disagreeing 
images  in  a  certain  order  and  proportion.  The  .first 
impulse  therefore  is  here  broke  into  pieces,  and  dif- 
fuses itself  over  all  those  images,  of  which  each  par- 
takes an  equal  share  of  that  force  and  vivacity  that  is 
derived  from  the  impulse.  Any  of  these  past  events 
may  again  happen;  and  we  judge,  that  when  they  do  . 
h^pen,  they  will  be  mixed  in  the  same  proportion  as 
in  the  past. 

If  our  intention,  therefore,  he  to  consider  the  propor- 
tions of  contrary  events  in  a  great  number  of  instances, 
the  images  presented  by  our  past  experience  must  re- 
mmn  in  ^elxjirflform,  and  preserve  their  first  pro- 
portions. Suppose,  for  instance,  I  have  found,  by  long 
observation,  that  of  twenty  ships  which  go  to  sea, 
only  nineteen  return.  Suppose  I  see  at  present  twenty 
ships  that  leave  the  port :  I  transfer  my  past  experience 
to  the  future,  and  represent  to  myself  nineteeii  of  these 
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^A#r  ships  as  returning  in  safety,  and  (hk  as  periling. 
I'j^  ^ '  Concerning  this  there  can  be  no  difficulty.  But  as  we 
^w^  frequently  run  over  those  several  ideas  of  past  events, 
mod  in  order  to  form  a  judgment  concerning  one  singly 
event,  which  spears  uncertmn;  this  consideraticHi 
must  change  the^rstfofm  of  our  ideas,  and  draw  fo» 
gether  the  divided  images  presented  by  experience) 
since  'tis  to  it  we  refer  the  determination  of  that  partis 
cular  event,  upon  which  we  reason.  Many  of  these 
images  are  suf^osed  to  concur,  and  a  superior  num- 
ber to  concur  on  one  side.  These  agredng  images  u* 
nite  together,  and  render  the  idea  more  strong  and 
lively,  not  only  than  a  mere  fiction  of  the  imagina* 
tibn,  but  also  than  any  idea,  which  is  supported  by  a 
lesser  number  of  experiments.  Each  new  experiment 
is  as  a  new  stroke  of  the  pencil,  which  bestows  an  ad* 
dittonal  vivaci^  on  the  colours,  without  either  molti-r 
plying  or  enlar^ng  the  figure.  This  operation  of  the 
mind  has  been  so  fully  expired  in  treating  of  the 
probability  of  chance,  that  I  need  not  here  endeavour 
to  render  it  more  intelligible.  Every  past  experiment 
jnay  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  chance ;  it  being  un^ 
certain  to  us,  whether  the  object  will  exist  conforina^ 
ble  to  one  experiment  or  another :  and  for  this  reason 
every  thing  that  has  been  said  on  the  one  subject  is 
applicable  to  both. 

Thus,  upon  the  whole,  contrary  experunents  produce 
an  inrperfect  belief,  either  by  weakening  the  habit,  or 
by  dividing  and  afl^rwards  joining  in  different  parts^ 
that  perfect  habit,  which  makes  us  conclude  in  general, 
^at  instances,  of  which  we  have  no  experience,  must 
pecessarily  resemble  those  of  which  we  have. 

To  justify  still  farther  this  account  of  the  second 
tpecfes  of  probability,  where  we  re^cw  with  know- 
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led^  and  r^ecticu  from  a  contrariety  of  past  expm-    SECT, 
merits,  I  shall  prc^se  tfae  following  coDsidustions,  .^^^^ 
without  fearing  to  give  offence  by  that  air  of  subtil^,  J^!^ 
which  attends  them.     Just  reasoning  ought  stiH,  per-  '^Ip'* 
^ps,  to  retain  its  force,  however  subtile ;  in  Uie  same     *"**■ 
maoner  as  matter  preserves  its  sididit/  la  the  air,  and 
fire,  and  animal  spirits,  as  well  as  ia  the  grosser  aod 
jpore  sensible  forms. 

First,  we  may  observe,  diat  there  is  no  probability^ 
so  great  as  got  to  ^ow  of  a  contrary  possibiU^ ;  be-t 
«BU3e  otherwise  'twould  cease  to  be  a  probability,  and 
would  become  a  certmnty.  That  probabiUty  of  causes^ 
Vhich  is  most  extensive,  and  which  we  at  present  exi^ 
vnine,  depends  Qn  a  coQtrariety  of  experiments ;  and 
'tis  evident  an  experiment  in  ^e  pa«t  proves  at  lead  « 
possibility  for  the  future. 

Secondly,  the  coraponent  parts  qF  this  possibilitj 
and  probability  are  of  the  same  nature,  and  difier  i^ 
number  only,  but  not  in  kind.  It  has  been  daseivedi 
that  all  single  chances  are  entirely  equal,  and  that  the 
tody  circumstance,  which  can  give  any  event  [hat  i^ 
ccmtingent  a  saperiofity  over  another,  is  a  superior 
jgumber  of  chances.  In  like  manner,  as  the  uncertain* 
ty  of  causes  is  discovered  by  experience,  which  pre* 
sents  us  with  a  view  of  contrary  events,  'tis  plain  tha^ 
^hen  we  transfer  the  past  to  the  future,  the  known  to 
ihe  unknown,  every  past  experiment  has  the  same 
veight,  aod  that  'tis  only  a  superior  number  ^f  tbem^ 
jvhich  can  throw  the  balance  on  any  side.  The  pcMsi- 
)}ility,  therefore,  which  enters  into  every  reasoning  (^ 
this  kind,  is  composed  of  parts,  which  9re  of  the  same 
nature  both  among  iJiemselves,  and  with  those  itiai 
con^ose  the  opposite  probability. 

Thu'dly,  we  may  .establish  it  as  »  certain  maxia];, 
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PART    that  in  alt  moral  as  weU  aa  natural  phenomena,  wher- 
^,^       J  ever  any  cause  consists  of  a  number  of  parts,  and  the 
^^,     e^ct  increases  or  diminishes,  according  to  the  Taria- 
■Dd      tion  of  that  number,  the  effect,    properly  speaking, 
''*^*'^*^'  is  a  compounded  on^  and  arises  from  the  onion  of 
the  several  effects,  that  proceed  from  each  part  of  the 
cause.     Ilius,  because  the  gravity  of  a  body  increases 
or  diminishes  by  the  increase  or  diminntion  of  its  parts, 
we  conclude  that  each  part  cont^s  this  qnality,  and 
contributes  to  the  gravity  of  the  whole.     The  absence 
or  presence  of  a  part  of  the  cause  is  attended  with 
that  of  a  proportionable  part  of  the  effect.     This  con- 
nexion or  constant  conjunction  sufficiently  proves  the 
one  part  to  be  the  cause  <^  the  other.     As  the  belief 
which  we  have  of  any  event,  increases  or  diminishes 
according  to  the  number  of  ohwices  or  past  experi- 
ments, 'tis  to  be  considered  as  a  compounded  effect, 
of  whidi  each  part  arises  from  a  proportionable  num- 
ber of  chances  or  experiments. 

Let  us  now  join  these  three  observations,  and  see 
what  conclusion  we  can  draw  from  them.     To  every 
probability  diere  is  an  opposite  possibihty.     This  pos- 
sibility is  composed  of  parts  that  are  entirely  of  the 
same  nature  with  those  of  the  probabili^ ;  and  ctmse- 
quently  have  the  same  inAuence  on  the  mind  and  tin-  ' 
derstanding.     The  belief  which  attends  the  probability, 
is  a  compounded  effect,  and  is  formed  by  the  ccwcuFrence 
of  the  several  effects,  which  proceed  from  each  pait 
of  the  probability.     Since,  therefore,  each  part  of  the 
probabiUty  contributes  to  the  production  of  the  behe^  . 
each  part  of  the  possibility  must  have  the  same  influ-  ■ 
ence  on  tlie  opposite  side ;  the  nature  of  these  parts 
being  entirely  the  same.     The  contrary  beUef  attend- 
ing die  possibility,  impUes  a  view  of  a  certain  object. 
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as  ireU  as  the  probability  does  an  opposite  view.     In    SECT. 
tiiis  particular,  both  these  degrees  of  belief  are  alike,  i  ^    ^. 
The  only  manner  then,  in  which  the  superior  number     oitke 
of  sunilar  component  parts  m  the  one  can  exert  its  iut       of 
fluence,  and  prevul  above  the  inferior  in  the  other,  is     """^ 
by  producing  a  stronger  and  more  lively  view  of  its 
object.     Each  partpresents  a  particular  view ;  and  all 
these  views  uniting  together  produce  one  general  view, 
which  is  fuller  and  more  distinct  by  the  greater  num- 
ber  of  causes  or  principles  from  which  it   is  deriv 
ed. 

The  component  parts  of  the  probability  and  pos- 
sibility bemg  alike  in  their  nature,  must  produce  Uke 
efects ;  and  the  likeness  of  their  efiects  consists  in  this, 
that  eadi  of  them  presents  a  view  of  a  particular  ob- 
ject  But  though  these  parts  be  aUke  in  their  nature, 
they  are  very  diSerent  in  their  quantity  and  number ; 
and  this  difference  must  appear  in  the  eSect  as  well  as 
the  similarity.  Now,  as  the  view  they  present  is  in 
both  cases  full  and  entire,  and  comprehends  the  object 
in  all  its  parts,  'tis  impossible  that,  in  this  particular, 
there  can  he  any  difference ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  but 
a  si^ribr  vivacity  in  the  probability,  arising  from  the 
concurrence  of  a  superior  number  of  views,  which  caa 
distinguish  these  effects. 

Here  is  almost  the  same  argument  in  a  different 
light.  All  our  reasonings  concerning  the  probability 
of  causes  are  founded  on  the  transferring  of  past  to  fu- 
tiu*e.  The  transferring  of  any  past  experiment  to 
the  future  is  sufficient  to  give  us  a  view  of  the  object ; 
whether  that  experiment  be  single  or  combined  with 
others  of  the  some  kind ;  whether  it  b^  entire,  or  op- 
posed by  others  of- a  contrary  kind.  Suppose  then  it 
acquires  both  these  qualities  of  contbipation  and  oppo* 
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PART  uiioii,  it  loses  nol^  tqwn  that  account,  its  &ynaet  powe^ 
^  M  a.'  ^  presenting  a  vieir  of  the  object,  but  only  oodcot^ 
^Of       with  and  triposes  other  experiments  that  have  a  likf 

■ad  influence.  A  queatiop,  therefore,  may  arise  c^ewit^  . 
*"'^^*''  ing  the  manner  both  of  the  concurrence  and  c^ipocu.'^ 
Aon.  As  to  Ae  eonettrrence  there  is  only  the  choice  le^ 
betwixt  these  two  hypotheses.  JFirst,  that  the  v'lem  of 
the  object,  occasioned  by  the  transference  of  each  pasl^ 
experiment,  preserres  itself  entire,  and  oaly  multipUeft 
the  numbw  of  views.  Or,  seconSy,  that  it  runs  iatq 
the  other  similar  and  correspondent  views*  and  g^ves 
them  a  superior  degree  of  force  and  vivacity.  But  that 
the  first  hypothesis  is  erroneous,  is  evident  from  expe? 
Hence,  vlach  informs  os,  that  the  belief  attending  any 
reasonuig  consists  in  one  conclusion,  not  ki  a  multi'> 
tude  of  similar  ones,  which  vrould  only  distract  th^ 
mind,  and,  in  many  cases,  would  be  too  numerous  to 
be  comprehended  distinctly  by  any  finite  capacity.  It 
remains,  dierefore,  as  the  only  reasonable  (pinion, 
that  these  similar  views  run  into  each  other  and  unitq 
their  fiirces ;  so  as  to  produce  a  strc^Jg^  and  clearor 
riew  llian  what  arises  frtsn  any  one  alone;.  Thb  is  the 
manner  in  which  past  experiinents  ;»ncur  when  (hey 
are  transf«cred  to  any  future  event.  As  to  the  mumer 
of  their  opposition^  'tis  evident  that*  as  the  contrary 
views  are  incompatible  inth  each  other,  and  'tis  im- 
posuble  t^e  oligect  can  at  once  exist  conformable  to 
both  of  them,  their  influence  beccHnes  mutoaHy  do* 
atructive,  and  the  mind  is  determined  to  the  superior 
only  with  that  force  which  remains  afler  subtracting 
(he  inferior, 

I  am  sensible  how  abstruse  all  this  reasoning  mnst 
appear  to  the  generality  of  readers,  who,  not  being  _ 
accustomed  to  such  profound  reAei:tions  on  the  ifitel<r 
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ledual  faculties  of  the  mind,  will  be  apt  to  reject  as    ncT. 
chimerical  whatever  strikes  not  in  with  the  commonre-  '^    ^j 
ceived  notions,  and  wiljl  the  easiest  and  most  obvioas     *^^. 
principles  rf  philosophy.    And,  no  doubts  there  are       of 
some  pains  required  to  enter  into  these  arguments;     "^ 
though  perhaps  very  little  are  necessaiy  to  perpfdre 
the  imperfection  of  every  vulgar  hypothesis  on  this 
subject,  and  the  little  light,  which  philosophy  can  yet  f 
afford  us  in  such  sublime  and  such  curious  speculations.  \ 
Let  men  be  once  fully  persuaded  of  these  two  [»in(»T 
pies,  that  there  ts  nothing  in  any  object,  considered  in 
itsey,  which  can  afford  us  a  reason  for  drateing  a  cotu 
rlusion  beyond  it  /  and,  that  even  afier  the  observation 
of  the  frequent  or  constant  conjunction  of  objects,  we  have 
no  reason  to  dravi  any  inference  concemtng  any  object 
beyond  those  of-mhich  ixx  have  had  experience  ,-  I  stiy,  let 
men  be  once  folly  convinced  of  these  two  principles, 
»&d  this  will  throw  them  so  loose  from  all  common  sy»T 
terns,  that  they  will  make  no  difficulty  of  Fcceiving  any, 
which  may  appear  the  most  extraordtDtuy.     These 
principles  we  have  found  to  be  sufficiently  convincing, 
even  with  regard  to  our  most  certain  reasonings  from 
causation  t  but  I  shall  venture  to  affirm,  that  with  re> 
gard  to  these  conjectural  or  probable  reasonings  they 
Still  acquire  a  new  degree  of  evidence. 

First,  'tis  obvious  that,  in  reasonings  of  this  kind^ 
'tis  not  the  object  presented  to  us,  which,  considered 
in  itself,  affords  us  any  reason  to  draw  a  conclusion 
concerning  any  other  object  or  event.  For  as  this  lat* 
ter  object  is  supposed  uncertain,  and  as  the  unoertfun- 
ty  is  derived  from  a  concealed  contrariety  of  causes 
in  the  former,  were  any  of  the  causes  placed  in  Uie 
known  qualities  of  that  object,  they  would  no  longer 
be  concealed,  nor  would  our  conclusion  be  uncertain, 
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But,  secondly,  'tis  equally  obvious  in  this  species  of 
^  reasoning,  that  if  the  transference  of  the  past  to  the 
future  were  founded  merely  on  a  conclusion  oS  the  un- 
^  derstanding,  it  could  never  occasion  any  belief  or  as- 
'''■  surance.  When  we  transfer  contrary  experiments  to 
the  future,  we  can  only  repeat  these  contrary  experi- 
ments with  their  particular  proportions ;  which  could 
not  produce  assurance  in  any  single  event  upon  which 
we  reason,  unless  the  &ncy  melted  together  all  those 
images  that  concur,  and  extracted  from  them  one  single 
idea  or  image,  which  is  intense  and  lively  in  propor* 
tion  to  the  number  of  e^tperiments  from  which  it  is  de- 
rived, and  their  superiority  above  their  antagonists* 
Our  past  experience  presents  no  determinate  object; 
and  as  our  belief,  however  faint,  fixes  itself  on  a  de- 
tenoinate  object,  'tis  evident  that  the  belief  arises  not 
merely  from  the  tran^crence  of  past  to  future,  but 
from  some  operation  of  the  Jancjf  conjoined  with  it. 
This  may  lead  us  to  conceive  the  manner  in  which  . 
that  faculty  enters  into  all  our  reasonings. 

I  shall  conclude  this  subject  with  two  reflections 
which  may  deserve  our  attention.  The  Jirst  may  be 
explained  after  this  manner :  When  the  mind  forms  a 
reasoning  concerning  any  matter  of  fact,  which  is  only 
probable,  it  casts  its  eye  backward  upon  past  experi- 
^ce,  and,  transferring  it  to  the  future,  is  presented 
with  so  many  contrary  views  of  its  object,  of  which 
those  that  are  of  the  same  kind  imiting  together  and 
running  into  one  act  of  the  mind,  serve  to  fortify  and 
enliven  it.  But  suppose  that  this  multitude  of  views  or 
glimpses  of  tm  object  proceeds  not  from  experience, 
but  from  a  voluntary  act  of  the  imagination ;  this  ef- 
fect does  not  follow,  or,  at  least,  follows  not  in  the 
same  degree.     For  though  custom  and  education  pro- 
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duce  belief  hj  such  a  repetition  as  is  not  derived  from    SECT, 
experience,  yet.rtiis  requires  a  long  tract  of  time,  along  \^^^' 
with  ii  very  frequent  and  undesigned  repetition.     In  ge-  ^^?1|! 
neral  we  may  pronounce,  that  a  person,  who  would  vo-       of 
hmiarify  repeat  any  idea  in  his  mind,  though  support- 
ed by  one  past  experience,  would  be  no  more  inclined 
to  believe  the  existence  of  its  object,  than  if  he  bad 
contented  hhnseif  with  one  survey  of  it.     Beside  the 
effect  <^  design,  each  act  of  the  mind,  being  separate 
and  independent,  has  a  separate  influence,  tuid  joins 
not  its  force  with  that  of  its  fellows.     Not  being  unit- 
ed by  any  common  object  producing  them,  they  have 
no  relation  to  eat^  other ;  and  consequently  make  no 
transiljon  or  union  of  forces.     This  phenomeQon  we 
shall  understand  better  afterwards. 

My  second  r^ection  is  founded  on  those  large  proba* 
bihties  which  the  mind  can  judge  o^  aod  the  minute  dif- 
ferences it  can  observe  betwixt  diem.  When  the 
chances  or  experiments  on  one  side  amount  to  ten 
thousand,  tuid  on  the  other  to  ten  thousand  and  one, 
tiie  judgment  ^ves  the  preference  to  the  latter  upon 
account  of  tibat  superiority ;  though  'tis  plainly  impos- 
sible for  the  mind  to  run  over  every  particular  view, 
and  distinguish  the  supoior  vivacity  of  the  image  aris- 
ing from  tfie  superior  nimiber,  v^ere  the  difference  is 
so  inconsiderable;  We  have  a  pu-allel  instuice  ia  the 
affections.  'Tis  evident,*  according  to  the  princ^ies 
above  mentioned,  that  when  an  object  produces  any 
passion  m  us,  which  varies  acc<»'ding  to  the  different 
quantity  of  the  object;  I  say,  'tis  evident,  that  the  pas- 
sion, properiy  speaking,  is  not  a  simple  emotion,  but 
a  compounded  one,  of  a  great  number  of  weaker  pas- 
sions, derived  from  a  view  of  each  part  of  the  object ; 
■£at  otherwise  'twere  impossible  the  passion  should  in- 
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tAR^  crease  by  the  increase  of  these  parts.  Thns,  a  matt 
x^  ^,  who  desires  s  thousand  pounds  has,  in  reality,  a  thou- 
Of  sand  or  more  desires  which,  uniting  tc^ether,  seem  to 
od^  make  only  one  passion;  though  the  composilioD  eyi* 
prikitiiii7.  j(jmjy  betrays  itself  upon  evefy  alteration  of  the  ob- 
ject, by  the  preference  he  gives  to  the  larger  number, 
if  superior  only  by  an  unit.  Yet  nothing  can  be  more 
certain,  than  that  so  sDiall  a  difference  would  not  be 
discernible  in  the  passions,  nor  could  render  them  dis- 
tinguishable from  each  other.  The  difierence,  there- 
fere,  of  our  conduct  in  preferring  the  greater  number 
depends  not  t^n  our  passions,  but  upon  custom  ai»d 
gentral  rules.  We  have  found  in  a  multitude  of  in.* 
stances  that  the  augmenting  the  numbers  <^  any  susi 
augments  the  passion,  where  the  numbers  are  precis^ 
and  the  difference  sensible.  The  mind  can  perceive, 
&om  its  immediate  feeling  that  three  guineas  produce  a 
^greater  passion  than  two ;  and  this  it  transfra^  to  larger 
numbers,  because  of  the  resemblance ;  and  by  a  gene- 
ral rule  assigns  to  a  thousand  gqin^s  a  stronger  pa&- 
tkm  thaa  to  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine.  These  ge^ 
neral  rules  we  shall  explain  presently. 

But  beside  these  two  species  of  probability,  which 
are  derived  from  an  iwperfect  experience  and  from 
contrary  causes,  there  is  a  third  arising  from  analogy^ 
which  differs  from  them  in  some  material  circum- 
stances. According  to  the 'hypothesis  »bove  explain- 
«d,  all  kinds  oS  reasoning  from  causes  or  efiects  are 
,  founded  on  two  particulars,  viz.  the  constant  conjunc- 
tion  of  any  two  objects  in  ell  past  experience,  ajid  the 
.  resemblance  of  a  present  object  to  anyone  of  them. 
The  effect  &f  these  two  particulars  is,  tiut  the  pre- 
sent object  invigorates  and  euhvens  the  imagination  j 
-and  the  resea^danee,  idong  w^  the.  coostaot  union, 
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force  and  vivacity  to  the 
which  we  are  therefore  said  to  believe  or  assent  lo.  ^ 
If  you  weaken  either  the  union  or  resemblance,  you 
weaken  the  principle  of  transition,  and  of  consequence 
that  belief  which  arises  trom  it.  The  vivacity  of  the 
£rst  impression  caimotbe  iiiUy  conveyed  to  the  relat- 
ed idea,  either  where  the  c<H)j(Uiction  of  their  objects 
is  not  c<mstant,  or  where  the  present  impression  does 
not  perfectly  resemble  any  of  those  whose  onion  we 
are  accustomed  to  observe.  In  those  probabilities  <^ 
chance  and  causes  above  expluned,  'tis  the  constancy 
«f  the  union  which  is  diminished ;  and  in  the  probabi- 
'li^  derived  from  analogy,  'tis  the  resemblance  only 
which  is  affected.  Witfaont  some  degree  of  resem- 
4)lance,  as  well  as  wwhi,  'tis  impossible  there  can  be 
«ny  reasoning.  But  as  this  resemblance  admits  of 
ioany  di&rent  degrees,  die  reasoning  becomes  pro- 
-portitmably  more  or  less  firm  and  certain.  An  expe- 
tsnent  loses  of  its  force,  when  transferred  to  instances 
which  are  not  exactly  resembling;  though  'tis  evt- 
'dent  it  may  still  retain  as  much  as  may  be  the  foun- 
■dati«t  of  probabili^,  as  long  as  there  is  any  resem- 
'blance  rmuuning. 


SECTION  XIII. 

OF  UNPHILOSOTHICAI.  PEOBABILITT. 

All  tliese  kinds  of  probability  are  received  by  phi- 
losophers, and  allowed  to  be  reasiHuible  foundations  of 
belief  wd  <^iiQioa.     But  there  are  others  that  are  do- 
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PART    rived  from  the  same  principles,  though  they  have  not 
.   "'•^.  had  the   good  fortune  to  obtain  the  same   sanction. 
Of       The^rsl  probability  of  this  kind  may  be  accounted  for 
■  '"'^IJj^  thus.     The  diminution  of  the  union  and  of  the  resem- 
''^**'*''"'''  blance,  as  above  explained,  diminishes  the  fadlity  of 
the  transition,  and  by  that  means  weakens  the  evi- 
dence ;  and  we  may  farther  observe,  that  the  same  di- 
minution of  the  evidence  will  follow  from  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  impression,  and  from  the  shading  of  those 
colours   under  which   it  appears   to  the   memory  or 
senses.     The  argument  which  we  found  on  any  mat- 
ter of  fact  we  remember  is  more  or  less  convincing, 
according  as  the  lact  is  recent  or  remote ;  and  iJiough 
the  difference  in  these  degrees  of  evidence  be  not  re- 
ceived by  philosophy  tus  solid  and  le^timate;  because 
in  that  case  an  argument  must  have  a  different  force 

.  to-day  from  what  it  shall  have  a  month  hence ;  yet, 

.  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  philosophy,  'tis  cer- 
tain this  circmnstance  has  a  considerable  infiuence  on 
the  understanding,  and  secretly  changes  the  authority 
of  the  same  argument,  according  to  the  different  times 

-in  which  it  is  proposed  to  as.  A  greater  force  and  vi- 
vacity in  the  impression,  naturally  conveys  a  greats  to 
the  related  idea ;  and  'tis  on  the  degrees  of  force  and 
vivacity  that  the  beUef  depends,  according  to  the  fore- 
going system. 

There  is  a  second  difference  which  we  may  frequent- 
ly observe  in  our  degrees  of  belief  and  assurance,  and 
which  never  fiuls  to  take  place,  thou^  disclaimed  by 
philosophers.  An  experiment  that  is  recent  and  fresh 
in  the  memory,  affects  us  more  than  one  that  is  in 

-some  measure  obliterated ;  and  has  a  superior  influ- 
ence on  the  judgment  as  well  as  on  the  passions;  A 
lively  impression  produces  more  assurance  than  a&iat 
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One,  because  it  has  more  ori^nal  force  to  eommuni-  SECT, 
cate  to  the  related  idea,  which  thereby  acquires  a  >  _,  ,y 
creater  force  and  vivacity.     A  recent  observation  has       Of 

,.,-,,  ,  ,  .  nnpluloBO- 

&  like  effect;  because  the  custom  and  transitton  is  ptii«i 
tfiere  more  entire,  and  jtreseFves  better  the  original 
force  in  the  commiuu<»tion.  Thus  a  drunkard,  -  who 
has  seen  his  companion  die  of  a  debauch,  is  struck 
vith  that  instance  for  some  time,  and  dreads  a  like  ac- 
cident for  himself;  but  as  the  memory  of  it  decays 
away  by  degrees,  his  former  security  returns,  and  the 
danger  seems  less  certain  and  real.  '' 

■  I  add,  as  a  M/rrf  instance  of  this  Hhd,  that  though 
our  reasonings  from  proofs  and  from  probabilities  be 
considerably  difiFerent  from  each  other,  yet  the  former 
spet^es  of  reasoning  often  degenerates  insensibly  into 
the  latter,  by  nothing  but  the  multitude  of  connected 
arguments.  "Tis  certain,  that  when  an  inference  is 
drawn  immediately  from  an  object,  without  any  inter- 
mediate cause  or  effect,  the  conviction  is  much  strong- 
er, and  the  persuasion  more  lively,  thaA  when  the  ima- 
ginalion  is  carried  through  a  long  chain  of  connect- 
ed arguments,  however  infallible  the  connexion  of  each 
Knk  may  be  esteemed,  lis  from  the  original  impres- 
sion that  the  vivacity  of  all  the  ideas  is  derived,  by 
means  of  the  customary  transition  of  the  ima^nation ; 
and  'tis  evident  this  vivacity  must  gradually  decay  in 
proportion  to  the  distance,  and  must  lose  somewhat  in 
each  transition.  Sometimes  this  distance  has  a  great- 
er influence  than  even  contrary  experiments  would 
have;  and  a  man  may  receive  a  more  lively  convio- 
tion  from  a  probable  reasoning  which  is  close  and  im- 
mediate, than  from  a  long  chain  of  consequences, 
though  just  and  conclusive  in  each  part.  Nay,  'tis  sel- 
dom such  reasonings  produce  any  conviction ; .  and  one 
VOL.  I.  N 
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PART    must  have  a  very  strong  and  firm  imaginatiaQ  to  pre* 
y^      I  serve  the  evidence  to  die  eod,  where  it  passes  tbroi^ 

Of  so  many  stages. 
^*^3**  But  here  it  may  not  iw  amiss  to  remark  a  very  en- 
t^*''^'^^  rious  phenosnenon  -which  the  present  »ilyect  si^jests 
to  118.  'Tis  evident  there  is  no  point  of  anoient  his* 
V>ry,  of  which  we  can  have  any  assurance,  but  by  pass^ 
ing  through  many  millions  of  causes  and  effects,  and 
^trough  a  f  hain  of  arguments  of  almost  an  immeasur- 
able  length.  Before  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  could. ' 
come  to  the  first  historian,  it  must  be  conveyed  through 
qaaoy  mouths;  and  after  it  is  committed  to  writings 
MCh  new  copy  is  a  new  object,  of  which  the  conneziwt 
ifith  the  foregoing  is  known  only  by  experience  and 
i)bservatioD.  Peiiu^  therefore  it  may  be  concluded^ 
4«in  the  precedent  reasonmg,  that  the  erideqce  of  alt 
^cient  history  most  now  be  lost*  or  at  least  will  be 
tost  in  Ume,  as  the  chmn  of  causes  increases,  and  runs 
<m  to  a  greater  length.  But  as  it  seems  contraiy  to 
common  sense  (o  think,  that  if  the  repuhUc  of  letters 
-and  the  art  of  praiting  continue  on  the  same  footing  as 
at  present,  pur  posterity,  even  after  a  thousand  ages, 
can  ever'doubt  if  there  has  been  such  a  man  as  Jif 
^08  Cesar;  this  may  be  considered  as  an  objection  to 
ihe  present  system.  If  belief  consisted  only  in  a  cer> 
t|un  vivacity,  conveyed  from  an  original  impre^oUf  it 
Yould  decay  by  the  length  of  the  transition,  and  must 
at  last  be  ufteriy  extinguished.  And,  vice  versot  if  be< 
Ife^  on  soine  pccasirai^  be  not  capable  of  such  an  ex- 
tiQcUpn,  it  must  be  someth^  different  from  that  vi^ 
Tacity.  .        . 

Before  I  answer  thb  objectioa  I  shall  observe,  that 
fr<nn  Ais  tqpic  there  has  been-  borrowed  a  vary  cele- 
brated argument  against  the  Christian  SeligioH  i  but 
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widi  this  dlfEbtence^  that  the  connexioQ  betwixt  «ach    SECT, 
hnk  of  the  chain  in  human  testimony  hsB  been  there  t,^    ^. 
supposed  not  to  go  beyond  probability,  and  to  b«  U*       Ctf 
aUe-to  a  degree  of  doubt  and  uhcertaiiity.     And  .in-  "^c3*^ 
deed  it  must  be  confessed,  that  in  this  manner  of  con-  ^'*•'^'^• 
sideling  the  subject  (which,  however,  is  not  a  true 
one)t  there  is  no  history  or  tradition  but  what  most  in 
the  end  lose  all  its  force  and  CTidence.     Every  new 
probabili^  diminishes   the  original  conviction;   and, 
however  great  that  convicUon  may  be  supposed,  'tis 
impossible  it  can  subsist  under  such  reiterated  dimi- 
nutions.    This  is  true  in  general,  though  we  shall  find 
afterwards,  *  that  there  is  one  very  memorable  «xcep' 
tion,  which  is  of  vast  consequence  in  the  present  3ub> 
ject  of  the  understimding. 

Meanwhile,  to  give  a  solution  of  the  preceding  ob* 
jectdon  upon  the  supposition  that  historical  evidence  a:' 
mounts  at  first  to  an  entire  proo^  let  us  consider,  that^ 
though  t^e  linlcs  are  innnmerable  that  connect  any  ori" 
ginal  &ct  with  the  present  impression,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  belief,  yet  they  are  all  of  the  same  kiodj 
^d  depend  on  the  fidelity  of  printers  and  copists. 
One  edition  passes  into  another,  and  that  into  a  thirdf 
and  so  on,  till  we  come  to  that  volume  we  peruse  at 
present.  There  is  no  variation  in  the  steps.  After  wq 
knoyr  on^  we  know  all  of  them  j  and  after  we  have 
made  one,  we  can  have  no  scruple  as  to  the  rest. 
This  circumstance  alone  preserves  the  evidence  of  his- 
tory,  and  will  per|retuate  the  memory  of  the  present 
Age  to  the  latest  posterity.  If  all  the  Jong  ch^  of 
ttauses  and  effects,  which  connect  any  past  event  with 
^y  volume  of  history,  were  composed  of  parts  differ- 

•  Pttt  IV.  Sect.  1. 
k2 
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PART  ent  from  each  other,  atid  which  'twere  necessary  for 
v,_^^^  the  mind  distinctly  to  conceive,  'lis  impossible  we 
Of  should  preserve  to  the  end  Any  belief  or  evidence, 
ud  But  as  most  of  these  proo&  are  perfectly  resembling, 
^™^  '^'  the  mind  runs  easily  along  them,  jumps  from  one  part 
to  another  with  facility,  and  forms  but  a  confused  and 
general  notion  of  each  link.  By  this  means,  e  long 
chfun  of  argument  has  as  little  effect  in  dimim'shing 
the  original  vivacity,  as  a  much  shorter  would  have  if 
composed  of  parts  which  were  different  from  each 
otlier,  and  of  which  each  required  a  distinct  considera- 
tion. 

A  fourth  unphilosophieal  species  of  probability  is 
that  derived  from  genial  rules,  which  we  rashly  fotm 
to  ourselves,  and  which  are  the  source  of  what  we  pro- 
perly call  prgudice.  An  Irishman  cannot  have  wit, 
and  a  Frenchman  cannot  have  solidity ;  for  which  Tea- ' 
son,  though  the  conversation  of  the  former  in  any  in- 
stance be  visibly  very  agreeable,  and  of  the  latter  very 
judicious,  we  have  entertained  such  a  prejudice  against 
Oiem,  that  they  must  be  dunces  or  fops  in  spite  of 
sense  and  reason.  .  Human  nature  is  very  subject  to 
errors  of  this  kind,  and  perhaps  this  naUon  as  much  as 
any  other. 

Should  it  be  demanded  why  men  form  general  rules, 
and  allow  them  to  influence  their  judgment,  even  con- 
trary to  present  observation  and  experience,  I  should 
reply,  that  in  my  opinion  it  proceeds  from  those  very 
principles  on  which  all  judgments  concerning  Causes 
and  e^cts  depend.  Our  judgments  concerning  cause 
and  effect  are  derived  from  habit  and  experience ;  and 
when  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  one  object  unit- 
ed to  another,  our  imagination  passes  frt>m  the  first  to 
■  Uie  second  by  a  natural  transition,  which  precedes  re- 
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fiection,  and  which  cannot  be  prevented  b;  it.     Now,    8BCT. 

'tis  the  nature  of  custom  not  only  to  operate  with  its  ^.^  ,^j 

full  force,  when  objects  are  presented  that  are  exactlv       "f 
■,  -11  i-i.'i  nnphiliMO- 

the  same  with  those  to  which  we  have  been  accustom-     phioi 

ed,  but  abio  to  operate  in  an  inferior  degree  when  we  P"™™'^' 
discover  such  as  are  similar;  and  though  (he  habit 
loses  somewliat  of  its  force  by  every  difference,  yet  'tis 
seldom  entirely  destroyed  where  any  considerable  cir- 
cumstances remain  the  same.  A  man  who  has  con- 
tracted a  custom  of  eating  &uit  by  the  use  of  p^ars  or 
peaches,  will  satisfy  himself  with  melons  where  he  can- 
not find  his  lavoi)rite  fruit ;  as  one,  who  has  become  a 
drunkard  by  the  use  of  red  wines,  will  be  carried  al- 
most with  the  same  violeqce  to  white,  if  presented  to 
him.  From  this  principle  I  have  accounted  for  that 
species  of  probability,  derived  from  analogy,  where  we 
transfer  our  experience  iu  past  instances  to  objects 
which  are  resembling,  but  are  not  exactly  the  same 
with  those  concerning  which  we  have  bad  experience. 
Id  proportion  as  the  resemblance  decays,  the  probabi- 
lity diminishes,  but  still  has  some  force  as  long  as 
there  remain  any  traces  of  the  resemblance. 

This  observation  we  may  carry  farther,  and  n}ay  re? 
mark,  that  though  custqm  be  the  foundation  of  all  our 
judgments,  yet  sometinte;  it  has  an  effect  on  the  imagii 
nation  in  oppositipn  to  the  judgment,  and  produces  a 
contrariety  in  qur  sentiments  concerning  the  same  ob< 
ject.  I  explain  myself.  In  almost  all  kinds  of  causey 
there  i;  a  complication  of  circumstances,  of  which  some 
are  essential,  and  others  superfluous ;  some  are  abso- 
lutely requisite  to  the  production  of  die  effect^  and  or 
tbers  are  only  conjoined  by  accident.  Now  we  may 
observe,  that  when  these  superfluous  circumstances  are  . 
numerpus  aiid  remarkable,  and  frequently  conjoine^ 
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PART    with  the  essentiali  diey  b&ve  such  an  influoice  on  die 

l^   -^  imapnatioD,  that  even  in  the  absence  of  the  latter  they 

Of       carry  ns  on  to  the  conc^lJon  of  the  usual  effect,  and- 

■nd       give  to  that  conception  a  force  and  vivacity  which  mak^ 

^"*^'^^'  H  superior  to  the  jnere  fictions  of  the  fency.     We  may 

correct  this  propensity  by  a  reflectitm  on  the  nature  rf 

those  circumstances ;  but  'tis  still  certun,  that  custom 

takes  the  start,  and  gives  a  bias  to  the  ima^nation. 

To  illustrate  this  by  a  femiliar  instance,  let  us  cout- 
cider  the  case  of  a.  man,  who,  being  hung  out  &om  a> 
high  tower  in  a  cage  of  iron,  cannot  forbear  trembling 
when  he  surveys  the  precipice  below  him,  though  he 
knows  himself  to  be  perfectly  secure  from  falling,  by 
fas  experience  of  the  solidity  of  the  iron  which  supports 
.  him,  and  though  the  ideas  of  fall  and  descent,  and 
harm  and  death,  be  derived  solely  &om  custom  and 
experience.  The  same  custom  goes  beyond  the  itbp 
Stances  from  which  it  is  derived,  and  to  which  it  per- 
fectly corresponds ;  and  influences  his  ideas  of  such  " 
objects  as  are  in  some  respect  resembling,  but  &11  not 
precisely  under  the  same  rule.  The  circumstances  of 
depth  and  descent  strike  so  strongly  upon  him,  that 
their  influence  cannot  be  destroyed  by  the  contrary 
circumstances  <^  support  and  sohdity,  which  ought  to 
give  him  a  perfect  securi^.  His  imagination  runs  away 
with  its  object,  and  excites  a  passion  proportioned  to 
it.  That  passion  returns  back  upon  the  imagination,  and 
enhvens  the  idea ;  which  lively  idea  has  a  new  influence 
Dn  the  passion,  and  in  its  turn  augments  its  force  and 
■riolence :  and  both  his  fancy  and  affections,  thus  mu- 
tu^y  supporting  each  other,  cause  the  whole  to  have 
ft  very  great  influence  upon  him. 

But  why  need  we  seek  for  other  instances,  while  the 
present  Slibpect  of  philosophical  probabilities  offers  us 
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fiO  obvioHS  an  orie*  in  the  opposition  bet*iitt  the  judg-  SECT, 
ment and ima^^mUitHi,  nrising from  these  ^ects of  cus-  t,  ' . 
torn?  According  to  my  system,  all  reasonings  are  no-  **^ 
Uiing  but  tbe  ejBectg  of  custom,  and  custcns  bas  no  in;-  phiml 
fluence,  but  by  enlirening  the  imagination,  and  giving  preW*^, 
us  a  strong  conception  of  any  object  It  may  there- 
fore be  concluded,  that  our  judgment  and  ima^natioQ 
£an  never  be  contrary,  and  that  custom  cannot  operate 
on  die  Utter  faculty  after  such  a  manner,  as  to  render 
U  c^osite  to  the  former.  This  difficulty  we  can  re* 
more  after  bo  eth^  iganner,  than  by  supposing  the  in* 
fluence  of  general  rules.  We  shall  afterwards  •  take 
notice  of  some  gen»*al  rules,  by  wbicb  we  ought  to  rei- 
^iolate  our  judgment  concerning  causes  end  e^ctsj 
and  these  rules  are  formed  on  the  nature  of  our  under*- 
standing,  and  on  our  experience  of  its  iterations  in  the 
judgments  we  form  concerning  objects.  By  them  w$ 
leun  to  distinguish  the  accidental  circumstances  iroid 
the  efficacious  causes ;  and  when  we  find  that  an  eSect 
^am  be  produced  without  the  coiicurrence  of  any  par- 
licular  circumstance,  we  conclude  that  that  circum- 
stance makes  not  a  part  of  &e  efficauous  cause,'  how- 
ever frequently  conjoined  with  it.  But  as  this  frequent 
sonjunction  necessarily  makes  it  hare  some  e^ct  oii 
the  imagination,  in  spite  of  the  opposite  conclusion 
from  general  rules,  the  opposition  of  these  two  prind* 
pies  produces  a  contrarie^  in  our  thoughts,  and  causefi 
ua  to  ascribe  the  one  inference  to  our  judgment,  and 
^e  other  to  our  imagination.  The  general  rule  is  ab- 
^butedlto  our  judgment,  as  being  m<we  e^itensive  and 
jconstant;  the  exception  to  the  inu^^tion,  as  being 
jnore  capricious  and  uncertain. 

»  9«*  li  . 
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PART  Thus,  our  general  rules  are  in  a  manner  set  inoj^M- 
t  "  ,  ^don  to  each  other.  When  an  object  appears,  that 
Of  resembles  any  cause  In  yerj  coaslclefable  circumstanr' 
. ,Ji^  ces,  the  imaginiiition  naturallj^  carries  us  to  a  lively 
"f"'*'^'?' conception  of  the  usual  efiect,  though  the  object  be 
diiTereat  in  the  most  niaterial  and  most  e^cacious  cirr 
cumstooces  irom  that  cause.  Here  is  the  first  influence 
of  general  rules.  But  when  we  take  a  review  of  thi^ 
act  of  the  mind,  and  compare  it  with  the  more  general 
and  authentic  operations  of  the  understanding,  we  find 
it  to  be  of  an  irregular  nature,  and  destructive  of  all 
the  most  established  principles  of  refisomngs,  which  is 
the  cause  of  oi(r  rejec^g  it.  This  is  a  second  influence 
of  general  rules,  and  Implies  the  condemnation  of  thQ 
former.  Sometimes  the  one,  sometimes  the  other  pr&r 
Tails,  afivording  tq  the  (^po^iUQif  and  character  c^  th$ 
person.  ITie  vulgar  are  commonly  guideil  by  the  first, 
and  wise  men  by  the  second.  Meanwhile  the  sceptics 
may  here  have  the  pleasure  Of  observing  a  new  and  . 
signal  contradiction  in  our  reason,  and  of  seeing  all 
philosophy,  ready  to  be  subverted  by  a  principle  of 
human  Ufttt^'ej  and  ^ain  stayed  by  a  new  direction  of 
the  very  same  principle,  lie  following  of  general 
rules  is  a  very  unphilosophical  species  of  pf  obabifity ; 
uid  yet  'tis  only  by  following  them  that  we  can  (prrecf 
this,  and  all  other  unphilosophical  probabilities. 

Since  we  have  instances  where  general  rules  operate 
oq  the  imagination),  even  contrary  to  the  judgment, 
we  need  not  be  surprised  to  see  their  effects  incyeasei 
when  conjoined  with  that  latt^  faculty,  and  to  ob^ervq 
that  they  bestow  on  the  Ideas  they  present  to  us  a  forcQ 
superior  to  what  attends  any  other.  Every  one  know^ 
there  is  an  indirect  manner  of  insinuating  praise  or 
blame,  which  is  much  less  shocking  than  the  open 
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flfltjeiy  pr  censure  of  any  person.     However  he  may    BBCT, 


xia 


CQiipmunicate  his  sentiments  by  such  secret  insinuadons, 
fjii  make  them  known  with  equal  certainty  as  by  the       pf 
open  discovery  of  them^  'tis  certain  that  their  inpuence     pbiat 
is  not  equally  strong  and  powef-iiil.     Qne  who  lashes  P™^''^' 
me  with  concealed  strokes  of  satire^  moves  not  my  in- 
dignation to  such  a  degree,  as  if  be  flatly  told  me  I  wa^ 
^  fool  and  a  coxcomb ;  though  I  equally  understand  his 
xaeaning,  as  if  he  did.     This  difference  is  to  be  attri- 
bifted  to  the  influence  of  general  rule;^ 

Whethef  a  person  openly  abuses  me,  or  ;lily  inti- 
fuates  his  contempt,  in  neitbe;*  case  do  I  immediately 
perceive  his  sentiment  or  opinion;  and 'tis  only  by 
Eigns,  that  is,  by  its  effects,  I  become  sensibfe  of  it. 
The  only  difference  then,  betwixt  these  two  cases,  con- 
gists  in  this,  that  in  the  open  dbcovery  of  his  sentiments 
Jie  makes  use  of  signs,  which  are  general  and  univerr 
^al ;  and  in  the  secret  intimation  employs  such  as  are 
more  ^ingul^r  ^d  yincopimon.  "The  effect  of  this  cir- 
cumstance is,  that  the  m^g^ation^  in  futming  froti; 
^e  present  impression  to  the  absent  idea,  makes  th^ 
transition  with  greater  fecili^,  and  consequently  con- 
ceives the  object  with  greater  force,  where  the  con-t 
pe^ion  is  common  and  universal,  tha;}  whe^  it  is  mor^ 
rare  and  parUcuIar.  Accordingly,  we  may  observe, 
th&t  the  open  declaration  of  our  sentiments  is  called 
-  the  taking  off  the  mask,  as  the  secret  intimation  of  our 
9pinions  is  sfud  to  be  the  veiling  of  them.  The  dif- 
f^frence  betwixt  an  idea  produced  by  a  general  con? 
ne^on,  and  that  arising  from  a  partici^lar  one,  is  here 
cpmpared  to  the  difference  betwixt  an  impression  an(| 
^n  idea.  This  difference  in  the  imagination  has  a  suitr 
^ble  effect  on  the  passions,  and  this  effect  is  augment- 
ed by  another  circumstance.    A  secret  intimatioQ  <^ 
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PART    iutger  or  contempt  shows  diat  we  sdll  have  some  con- 

v.,^       .  sideration  for  the  perscm,  and  avoid  the  directfy  abus^ 

Of      ing  him.    Tiaa  makes  a  concealed  satire  less  disagree- 

taSi      able,  but  still  this  depends  on  the  same  prim^le.    For 

"'"  7- if  an  idea  were  not  more  feeble,  when  only  intimated^ 

it  would  never  be  esteemed  a  mark  of  greater  respeci 

to  proceed  in  this  method  thuj  in  the  other. 

Sometimes  scurrility  is  less  displeasing  than  ddicata 
satire,  because  it  reyenges  us  in  a  manner  for  the  injury 
at  the  very  time  it  is  dbmmitted,  by  affording  us  a  just 
reason  to  blame  and  contemn  the  person  who  injures 
ns.  But  this  phenomenon  likewise  depends  npoQ  the 
same  principle.  For  why  Ao  we  blame  ^  gross  anj 
Injurious  language,  unless  it  be,  because  we  esteon  H 
contrai^  to  good  breeding  and  humanity  ?  And  why 
Is  it  contrary,  unless  it  be  mMe  shocking  than  any 
delicate  satire  ?  lie  rules  of  good  breeding  condemn 
whatever  is  t^enly  disobli^ng,  and  gires  a  sensible 
i>ain  and  confusion  to  those  with  whom  we  converse. 
After  this  is  once  established  abusive  language  is  uni- 
versally blamed,  and^ves  less  pain  upon  account  of  its 
«»arseness  and  incivility,  which  rend^  the  p^son  desr 
picable  diat  employs  it.  It  becomes  less  disagreeably 
merely  because  ori^nally  it  is  more  so ;  and  'tis  more 
disagreeable,  because  it  affcnds  an  inference  by  gene* 
ral  and  common  rules  ibffi  are  palpable  and  undeni-r 
able. 

To  Uiis  explication  of  the  diffiir^t  infliience  t^  open 
and  concealed  flattery  or  satire,  I  shall  add  the  coi^ 
^deration  of  another  phenomenon,  which  is  analogous 
to  it.  Tliere  are  many  particulars  in  the  point  of  ho^ 
nour,  both  of  men  and  women,  whose  viol^onsi  when 
open  and  avowed,  the  world  never  excuses,  but  which 
it  is  more  ^t  to  overlook,  when  the  appearances  ar^ 
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saved,  and  tfie  transmission  is  secret  and  concealed. 
"Even  those  who  knov  »Tth  equal  c^lainty  that  the  \ 
fault  is  committed,  p^don  it  more  easily,  when  the 
prooSs  seem  in  some  measure  oblique  and  equivocal} 
tiian  when  they  are  direct  and  undeniable.  The  same  ^ 
idea  is  presented  in  both  cases,  and,  ptvperly  spediing, 
is  equally  assented  to  by  the  judgment;  and  yet  its  inr 
fluence  is  different,  because  of  the  diJl^^t  manner  in 
which  it  is  presented. 

Now,  if  we  compM-e  these  two  cases,  of  the  open  and 
'  concealed  yiolations  of  die  laws  of  humour,  we  shall  find, 
diat  the  difference  betwixt  them  consists  in  this,  that 
m  the  first  case  the  sign,  from  which  we  infer  the 
blameable  actioi^  is  single*  aad  suffices  alme  to  be  the 
jfoondadon  of  our  reasoning  and  judgment ;  whereas 
in  the  lattM"  the  si^s  are  numerous,  and  decide  Uttle 
or  nothing  when  alone  and  unaccompanied  with  many 
mmute  circumstances,  which  are  almost  imperceptible, 
]3ut  'tis  certunly  tme,  that  any  reasoning  is  always  the 
more  conyincii^,  the  more  single  and  united  it  is  to  the 
eye,  and  the  less  exercise  it  j^yes  to  the  imajs^tion  to 
<c<^ect  all  its  parts,  and  run  from  diem  to  the  correlar 
tiye  idea,  which  forms  the  conclusion.  TTie  labour  of 
(he  thought  disturbs  the  regular  progress  of  the  senU- 
ments,  as  we  shall  observe  presently.  *  The  idea  strikes 
not  on  us  with  such  vivacity,  and  consequently  has  do 
such  influence  on  the  passion  and  imagination. 

From  the  same  principles  we  may  account  for  those 
observations  of  the  Cardinal  de  Retz,  that  Here  are 
many  things  in  which  the  inorld  wishes  to  be  deceived^ 
and'  that  it  more  easily  excuses  a  person  in  acting  than 
in  talking  contrary  to  the  decorum  of  his  profession  and 

PMtlV.  Sect!. 
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PART   character.     A  fault  in  words  is  commonly  more  open 
^_^       ,  and  distinct  than  one  in  actions,  which  admit  of  many 

Of       palliating  excuses,  and  decide  not  so  clearly  concerning 

Ji^  the  intention  and  news  of  the  actor. 

Thus  it  appears,  upon  the  whole,  that  every  kind  of 
opinion  or  judgment  which  amounts  not  to  knowledge^ 
is  derived  entirely  from  the  fqrce  and  vivacity  of  the 
perception,  and  that  these  qualities  poDslitute  in  the 
mind  what  we  call  the  belief  oT  the  existence  of  any  ob-* 
ject.  This  fo|:ce  and  this  vivacity  are  most  conspicu- 
ous in  the  memory;  and  therefore  our  confidence  in 
Ifh^  vefa^ity  qf  th^  la^utty  i^  the  greatest  ima^nabl^ 
and  equals  in  many  respects  the  assurance  of  q  demon- 
stration. The  next  degree  of  these  quaUtle^  is  that  de- 
rived from  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect ;  and  this 
too  is  very  great,  especially  when  the  conjunction  is 
found  by  experience  to  be  perfectly  constant,  and  when 
the  object,  which  is  present  to  us,  exactly  resembles 
tfaose^  pf  lyhicli  w£  have  bad  expe^ienp^  But  below 
this  degree  pf  evidence  there  are  many  others,  which 
Jiave  an  influence  on  the  passions  and  imagination,  pro- 
portioned to  tha^  degree  of  fprce  and  vivacity,  which 
they  communicate  to  the  ideas.  'Tis  by  habit  we  make 
the  transition  from  cause  to  effect ;  and  'tis  from  some 
present  impression  we  borrow  that  vivacity,  which  we 
diffuse  over  the  correlative  idea.  But  when  we  have 
not  observed  a  sufficient  number  of  iiistances  to  pro- 
dupe  a  strong  habit;  or  y'hen  these  instances  are  con- 
trary to  each  other ;  of  when  the  resemblance  is  not 
exact ;  or  the  present  impression  is  faint  and  obscure ;  . 
or  the  experience  in  some  measure  obliterated  from 
fh^  memory ;  or  the  connexion  dependent  on  a  long 
fhwn  of  objects ;  or  the  inference  derived  from  general 
rules,  and  yet  not  conformable  to  them :  in  all  these 
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cases  the  evidence  diminishes  by  the  diminution  of  the  SECT, 
force  and  intenseness  of  the  idea.  This  therefore  is  t^  , 
the  nature  of  the  jud^nent  and  prd3d3ility.  Of 

What  principally,  ^ves  authority  to  this  system  is,  phiol 
beside  the  undoubted  Eirgutneiits,  upon  vfaidi  each  part  f™*™"^- 
is  fbundedj  the  agreement  of  these  parts,  and  the  ne- 
f:essity  oi  one  to  explain  another.  TTie  beUef  whidi 
attends  our  memory  is  of  the  same  nature  with  that 
which  is  derived  from  our  judgments :  nor  is  there  any 
.  difference  betwixt  that  judgment  which  is  derived  from 
a  constant  and  uniform  connexion  of  causes  and  ef- 
fects, and  that  which  defends  upon  ah  interrupted  and 
uncertain.  ''Tis  indeed  evident,  that  in  all  determina- 
tions where  the  mind  decides  froin  contraiy  experi- 
tn^its,  'tis  first -divided  within  itself  and  has  an  incli- 
nation to  either  side  in  proportaon  to  ^e  number  of 
experiments  we  haveseen  and  remember.  This  con- 
test is  at  last  determined  to  the  advantage  of  that  side 
where  we  observe  a  superior  number  of  these  experi- 
ments ;  but  still  with  a  diminution  of  force  in  the  evi- 
dence correspondent  to  the  number  of  the  opposite  ex- 
periments. Each  possibility,  of  which  the  probabili^ 
is  composed,  operates  separately  upon  the  imagination; 
and  'tis  the  larger  collection  of  possibilitiei^  which  at 
last  prevaJls,  and  that  with  a  force  proportionable  to 
its  superiority.  All  these  phenomena  lead  directiy  to 
the  precedent  system;  nor  will  it  ever  be  possible  upon 
any  other  principles  to  give  a  satisfactory  and  consistent 
explication  of  them.  Without  considering  these  judg- 
ments as  the  effects  of  custom  on  the  imagination,  we 
shall  lose  ourselves  in  perpetual  contradiction  and  ab- 
surdity. 


:iz..i:,  Google 
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SECTION  XIV.  • 

OF  THE  IDEA  OF  NECSSSABT  COBSSXlOJit. 

Having  thus  explained  tlie  manner  in  'oAtch  we  rea- 
son beyond  our  immediate  impressions,  and  conclude  thai 
suck  partictdar  causes  must  have  such  particular  ^ects  i 
'  we  must  now  return  upon  our  footsteps  to  examine  that 
'•  question  *  which  first  occurred  to  us,  and  which  we 
dropped  in  our  way,  yiz.  What  is  our  idea  of  necessity, 
Vihen  •we  say  that  two  ejects  are  necessarihf  connected 
together  f  Upon  this  head  I  repeat,  what  I  bare  often 
bad  occasion  to  observe,  that  as  we  have  no  idea  that 
is  not  derived  from  an  impres^on,  we  must  find  some 
impression  that  gives  rise  to  this  idea  of  necessity,  if 
we  assert  we  have  really  such  an  idea.  In  order' to 
this,  I  consider  in  what  objects  necessity  is  commonly 
supposed  to  lie ;  and,  finding  that  it  is  always  ascribed 
to  causes  and  effects,  I  turn  my  eye  to  two  objects  sup- 
posed to  be  placed  in  that  relation,  and  esamiue  them 
in  all  the  situations  of  which  they  are  susceptible.  I 
immediately  perceive  that  fhej  are  contiguous  in  time 
and  place,  and  that  the  object  we  call  cause  precedes 
ihe  other  we  c^  effect.  In  no  one  instance  can  I  go 
any  farther,  nor  is  it  possible  for  me  to  discover  any 
third  relation  betwixt  these  objects.  I  therefore  en- 
large my  view  to  comprehend  several  instances,  where 
I  find  like  objects  always  existing  in  like  relations  of 
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ContJgtfity  and  succession.    At  first  ^ght  this  seema  to    8B<^. 
serve  but  little  to  my  purpose.    The  reflecUoD  on  se-  ^^    '  < 
Tend  instances  only  repeata  the   same  objects;   and       Ot 
therefore  can  never  give  rise  to  &  Hew  idea.     Btit  tfpoa       of 
&rther  inquiry  I  find,  that  the  repetition  is  not  in  every  ^ 
particular  the  same,  but  produces  a  new  impression, 
and  by  that  means  the  idea  which  I  at  present  exa* 
Bdne.     For  after  a   frequent  repetition  I  find,    that 
ppon  the  appearance  of  one  of  the  objects,  the  mind  is 
determined  by  custom  to  consider  its  usual  attendant^ 
-   and  to  consider  it  in  a  stron^r  hght  i^on  account  of 
its  relation  to  the  first  object.     'Tia  this  impression, 
then,  or  determination^  which  affords  roe  the  idea  <^ 
necessity. 

I  doubt  not  but  these  consequences  will  at  firstsight 
be  received  without  difficulty,  as  being  evident  dednc- 
fions  &om  principles  which  we  have  already  e^abhsh^ 
ed,  and  which  we  have  often  employed  in  our  reasonings. 
This  evidence^  both  in  die  first  principles  and  in  the  de- 
ductionS}  may  seduce  us  unwarily  into  the  conclusion^ 
and  make  us  imagine  it  contains  nothing  extraordinary, 
nor  worthy  of  our  curiosi^.  Bttt  though  such  an  in- 
advertence may  facilitate  the  reception  of  this  reaaonr* 
ing,  'twill  make  it  be  the  more  easily  forgot ;  for  which 
{■eason  I  think  it  proper  to  give  warning,  that  I  have 
just  now  examined  one  of  the  most  suUime  qiiestion^ 
jn  philosophy,  viz.  that  concerning  thepaseer  and  efficat^ 
^  caiaeSt  where  all  the  sciences  seem  so  much  inte- 
irested.  Such  a  warning  will  naturally  rouse  up  thcc 
attendon  of  the  reader,  and  make  him  desire  a  mors 
full  account  of  my  doctiiae,  as  well  as  of  the  argu-: 
menta  on  which  it  is  founded.  This  request  is  so  rea>r 
sonable,  that  I  cannot  refuse  complying  with  it ;  espe- 
dally  as  I  am  hopefid  that  these  principles,  the  more 
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PART    they  are  examined,  will  scqilire  the  more  force  am) 
v^    ^.  evident*. 

Of  There  is  no  question  which,  on  account  of  its  im- 

■Dd  portance,  as  well  as  difficulty,  has  caused  more  dis- 
■  '"^^"'■putea  both  among  ancient  and  modefn  philosophers, 
than  this  concetning  the  efficacy  of  causes,  or  that  qua* 
lity  which  makes  them  be  followed  by  their  effects. 
But  before  they  entered  upon  these  disputes,  methinks 
It  would  not  have  been  improper  to  have  examined 
what  idea  we  have  of  that  efficacy,  which  is  the  subject 
of  the  controversy.  This  is  what  I  find  principally 
wanting  in  their  reasonings,  And  what  I  shall  here  en- 
deavour to  supply. 
!  I  be^n  with  observing,  that  the  terms  of  efficacyt 

j  agencif,  patter,  force,  energy,  necessity,  connexion^  and 
productive  gilalih/,  are  all  neatly  synonymous;  and 
therefore  'Us  an  absurd!^  to  employ  any  of  them  in 
defining  the  rest.  By  this  observation  we  reject  at 
once  all  the  vulgar  definitions  which  philosophers  hare 
^venof  power  and  efficacy  J  and  instead  of  searching 
for  the  idea  in  these  definitions,  mtist  look  for  it  in  the 
impressions  from  which  it  is  originally  derived.  If  it 
be  a  compound  idea,  it  must  arise  from  compound  im- 
pres^ons.     If  simple,  ftom  simple  impressions. 

I  beheVe  the  most  geheral  and  most  popular  expli- 
cation of  diis  matter,  is  to  say,  *  that  finding  from  ex- 
perience that  there  are  several  new  productions  in  mat- 
ter, snch  as  the  motions  and  variations  of  body,  and 
concluding  that  there  must  somewhere  be  a  power 
enable  of  producing  them,  we  arrive  at  last  by  this 
reasoning  at  the  idea  of  power  and  efficacy.  But  to 
be  convinced  that  this  explication  is  more  popular  than 

*  See  Mi  Locke;  duipter  of  Power.  '   - 
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^liilosfqihica],  we  need  but  reflect  on  two  vety  obvioOs     SECT, 
principles.     First,  that  reason  alone  can  never  pre  ' , " 

rise  to  any  original  idea ;  and,  seamJly,  that  leason,  aa       of 
distinguished  &om  efiperienoe,  can  never  make  us  coo-       ^^ 
dude  that  a  eaqse  or  productive  quality  is  absolutdy  o":'*'*? 
requisite  to  every  beginning  of  existence.     Bo&  thea* 
considerations  have  been  suflkieady  explained;-  and. 
therefore  shall  not  at  present  be  any  fiurther  inusted 

DO. 

I  shall  only  infer  from  them,  that  nitee  reason  can 
never  give  rise  to  the  idea  of  efficacy,  that  idea  must 
be  derived  from  experience,  and  from  some  particulM 
instances  of  this  efficacy,  which  m^e  their  passage 
into  the  mind  by  the  common  channels  of  sensation  or 
Tefleetiwt.  Ideas  always  represent  their  objects  or  inw 
pressions ;  tmd  vice  versa,  there  are  some  objects  ne* 
eessary  to  give  rise  to  eveTy  idea.  If  we  pretend, 
therefore,  to  have  any  just  idea  of  this  efficacy,  w« 
must  produce  »(mie  instance  wherdn  the  ^cacy  u 
plainly  discoverable  to  the  mind,  and  its  operad(MUi 
obvious  to  our  c(msciou»iess  or  sensation.  By  the  ro« 
fiisal  of  this,  we  acknowledge,  that  the  idea  is  impos- 
sible and  imaginary;  since  the  principle  of  innats 
ideas,  which  alone  can  save  us  from  this  dilemma,  ba« 
been  already  refuted,  and  is  now  almost  univwsally  r&i 
jected  in  the  leuned  world.  Our  pres^it  business 
then,  must  be  to  find  some  natural  prodilctifHi,  whera 
Uie  operation  and  e£Sc«cy  of  a  cause  can  be  eleoriy 
conceived  and  comprehended  by  the  mind,  widiout 
any  danger  of  obscurity  or  mistake. 

In  this  research,  we  meet  with  very  little  encourage- 
ment from  that  prod^ious  diversity  whkh  is  found  in 
the  opinions  of  those  pbilost^hers  who  have  pretended 

VOL.  I.  O 
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PART  to  explain  the  secret  force  and  energy  rf  causes.  • 
>  J.  ^.  There  are  some  who  fnaintain,  that  bodies  operate  by 
°iL»  ^^^'  substwitial  form;  others,  by  their  accidents  or 
uid  qualities ;  several,  by  their  matter  and  form ;  some,  by 
^"^  '^'  Aeir  form  and  accidents ;  others,  by  certain  virtues 
and  faculties  distinct  frcHn  aU  this.  All  these  senti- 
ments, again,  are  mixed  and  varied  in  a  thousand  dif- 
ferent ways,  and  form  a  Strong  presumption  that  none 
of  them  have  any  solidity  or  evidence,  and  that  the 
supposition  of  an  efficacy  in  any  of  the  known  cfuah- 
ties  of  matter  is  entirely  without  foundation.  This 
presumption  must  increase  upon  us,  when  we  consider, 
that  these  principles  of  substantial  forms,'  and  acci- 
dents, aqd  faculties,  are  not  in  reality  any  of  the  known 
properties  of  bodies,  but  are  perfectly  unintelligible 
and  inexplicable.  For  'tis  evident  philosophers  would 
never  have  had  recourse  to  such  obscure  and  uncer- 
tain principles,  had  they  met  with  any  satisfaction  in 
such  as  are  clear  and  intelligible ;  especially  in  such 
an  affiiir  as  ihis,^  which  must  be  an  object  of  the  sim- 
plest understanding,  if  not  of  the  senses.  Upon  the 
whole,  we  may  conclude,  that  'tis  impossible,  in  any 
one  instance,  to  show  the  principle  in  which  the  force 
and  agency  of  a  cause  is  placed;  and  that  the  most 
refined  and  most  vulgar  understandings  are  equally  at 
,  a  loss  in  this  particular.  If  any  one  think  proper  to 
'  refute  this  assertion,  he  need  not  put  himself  to  the 
trouble  of  inventing  any  long  reasonings,  but  may  at 
once  show  us  an  instance  of  a  cause,  where  we  discover 
the  power  or  operating  principle.  This  defiance  we 
are  obliged  frequently  to  make  use  of,  as  being  almost 
the  only  means  of  proving  a  negative  in  philosophy. 

•  See  FaAer  Malbwicbe,  Boc*  VI.  F«t  IL  Cbap.  ^  ind  tbe  illus- 
tratioiu  upon  It.  .     '     . 
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The  small  sucOe'ss  which  has  been  met  with  in  all 
the  attempts  to  fix  this  power,  has  at  last  obliged  phi-  ,, 
losophers  to  conclude,  that  the  ultimate  force  and  effi- 
cacy of  nature  is  perfectly  unknown  to  us,  and  that  'tis 
in  vain  we  search  for  it  in  all  the  known  qualities  of  ^ 
matter.  In  this  opinion  they  are  almost  unanimous; 
and  'tis  only  in  the  inference  they  draw  from  it,  that 
they  discover  any  difference  in  their  sentiments.  For 
some  of  them,  as  the  Cartesians  in  particular,  having 
established  it  as  a  principle,  that  we  are  perfectly  ac- 
qu^ted  with  the  essence  of  matter,  have  very  natural- 
ly inferred,  that  it  is  endowed  with  no  efficacy,  and 
that  'tis  impossible  for  it  of  itself  to  communicate 
motion,  or  produce  any  of  those  effects,  which  we 
ascribe  to  it.  As  the  essence  of  matter  consists  in 
extension,  and  as  extension  implies  not  actual  motion, 
but  only  mobility;  they  conclude,  that  the  energy, 
which  produces  the  moUon,  cannot  lie  in  the  exten- 
sion. ' 

This  conclusion  leads  them  into  another,  which  they 
regard  as  perfectly  unavoidable.  Matter,  say  they,  is 
in  itself  entirely  unactive,  and  deprived  of  any  power, 
by  which  it  may  produce,  or  continue,  or  commmiicate 
motion:  but  since  these  effects  are  evident  to  our 
senses,  and  since  the  power  that  produces  them  must 
be  placed  somewhere,-  it  must  lie  in  the  Deity,  or  that 
Divine  Being  who  contuns  in  his  nature  all  excellency 
and  perfection.  'Tis  theDeity,  therefore,  who  is  the 
prime  mover  of  the  universe,  and  who  not  only  first 
created  matter,  and  gave  it  its  original  impulse,  but 
likewise,  by  a  continued  exertion  of  omnipotence,  sup- 
ports its  existence,  and  successively  bestows  on  it  all 
those  motions,  and  configurations,  and  qualities,  with 
which  it  is  endowed. 

o2 
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PART       Tbia  opinion  is  certainly  «ry  curious,  and  veil 

\,^^  worth  our  attentjon ;  but  'twill  iqipettr  si^erfiuous  to 

Of      eKomine  it  in  this  place,  if  we  reject  a  moment  oa  our 

"Zd  present  purpose  in  taking  notice  of  it.  We  have  esta-i 
f^*'*''''*^'  hiished  it  s8  A  principle,  that  «a  all  ideas  are  deriTod 
fnaa  impressiona,  or  some  precedent  perceptiovst  'tis 
impo^ible  we  can  have  any  idea  of  power  and  efficacy* 
unless  some  instances  can  be  produced,  wherdn  ttds 
power  IS  perceived  to  ^Kert  itsal£  .  Noff,  as  these  iiH 
stances  can  nerer  be  disfioTtred  in  body,  the  Cart«7 
•iaas,  proceeding  upon  their  principlf!  of  innate  ideas* 
have  bad  recourse  to  a  Supreme  %>irit  or  Ddtyi  wbou) 
they  consider  as  the  only  active  being  in  the  uniTerse* 
and  as  the  ipitinwiintf  cause  of  every  alteration  in  vo»in 
ter.  But  Uie  principle  fi£  innate  ideas  being  allowed 
to  be  &lae,  it  follows,  ^lat  the  wppositicHi  ^f  a  Dei^ 
pau  serve  us  in  do  ^tead,  in  accounting  for  Uut  tdeq  c4 
agency,  which  we  search  fer  in  tuu  in  all  the  cj^ecta 
which  are  presented  to  our  senses,  or  which  we  are  in* 
•terii^y  eonAciouB  pf  in  our  own  minds.  Fof  if  every 
idea  be  derived  from  an  impre^ion,  the  ides  of  a  Deity 
proceeds  iiroDi  the  same  origin ;  and  if  no  impressiom 
eitbev  of  s^isatiqn  or  re&eetion,  implies  any  force  or 
efficacy,  'tis  e(|Hally  impossible  to  discover  or  even  ima'<- 
giae  any  such  active  principle  in  the  Deity.  Snce 
these  philosophei^  therefore,  haye  concluded  that  matr 
(er  cannot  be  midowed  with  soy  efficacious  principle^ 
twcauae  'tia  impossible  to  discctver  In  it;  such  a  princir 
pie,  the  same  eourse  of  ressouing  should  ^t^mhie 
thent  to  extrude  it  &<sn  ibe  Sti^reme  Beings  Or,  tf 
tbey  esteem  that  c^ioioo  ab^ird  and  uapiftus,  m  it  Ksi- 
ly  ia,  I  shsJl  tell  them  how  tbey  may  avoid  it ;  aiid  tiiat 
is,  by  condBding  frqm  Ae  very  first,  &a^  they  Iwv©  w> 
adequate  idea  of  power  or  ^Bcacy  ui  any.  object  i  since 
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DCtAet'  ia  body  nw  6|>irit,  Neither  lb  kliperior  hor  infe-    sect. 
,  *iof  natiuresi  «Pe  they  tible  to  discovW  one  single  in-  ^^'J^, 
stance  of  it.  ^  Of     - 

-  The  Same  conclu^tA  Is  ausroi^kUie  upon  the  hypo-  ""J^ 
fiiesis  of  dlioee,  who  mamtain  the  efficacy  of  second  ^^^ 
CBBses,  and  attribuM  a  deriTative,  but  a  real  power  and 
energy  to  inatter.  For  as  they  confess  that  this  enei^y 
lies  not  in  any  of  the  known  qualities  df  matter,  the 
difficulty  *till  teEBains  C<mceming  the  ori^ti  of  iU  idea. 
If  We  have  really  an  idea  of  power,  ^fie  may  attrlbtite 
power  to  an  unknown  qu^ty  t  but  &i  'Hi  lAipossible 
diat  that  idea  can  be  derived  from  sucK  a  quality,  and 
as  there  is  nothing  in  ktiown  quaUtiea  which  can  pro' 
diice  i^  it  follows  that  we  deceive  ourselves,  when  we 
imagine  we  are  possessed  of  any  Idea  of  this  kuid,  afte^ 
the  manner  we  commonly  ilnderstand  it  All  ideas  are 
derived  from*  and  r^resent  impressiotis.  We  never 
have  any  impression  that  contains  any  power  or  efficacy. 
We  never,  therefore,  have  any  idea  of  powef. 

Some  have' asserted,  that  we  feel  an  energy  or  povei* 
in  our  own  miad ;  and  that,  hav^g  in  this  manner  ac 
quired  the  ides  of  power.  We  transfer  that  quality  to 
matter,  where  we  are  not  able  immediately  to  discover 
k.  The  motions  of  oar  body,  and  the  thou^ts  and 
sentiments  of  oar  mind  (say  they)  obey  the  will;  nor 
do  we  seek  any  farther  to  acquire  a  just  notion  of  force 
or  power.  Bnt  to  convince  us  how  fallacious  this  rea- 
soning is,  we  need  <»ily  consider,  that  the  will  being 
here  considered  as  a  caose,  has  no  more  a  discoverable 
connexion  with  its  effects,  tiian  any  material  cause  has 
vrith  its  proper  effect.  So  far  from  perceiving  |he 
connexion  betwixt  an  act  of  volition  and  a  motion  of 
the  body,  'tis  allowed  that  no  effect  is  more  inexplica* 
ble  &OID  the  powers  and  essence  of  thougltt  and  m^ 
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PART   ter.    Nor  is  the  empire  of  the  will  over  our  mind  m(»e 
t^    '   ,  intelligible.     The  eiFect  is  there  dbtmguishable .  and 
Of      separsble  from  the  causC)  and  could  be  foEeseen  witb- 
(Dd      out  the  experience  of  thor  codMant  conjisictioii.     We 
v™'"^'^-  have  command  over  our  miitd  to  a  certain  degree  but 
beyond  that  lose  all  empire  over  it:  and  'tis  evidently 
impossible  to  fix  any  precise  bounds  to  our  authority, 
where  we  consult  not  experience.     In  short*  the  acT< 
tions  of  the  mind  are,  in  this  respect,  the  same  with 
those  of  matter.      We  perceive  only  their  constant 
conjunction  j  nor  can  we  ever  reason  beyond  it.     No 
internal  impression  has  on  apparent  energy,  more  than 
external  objects  have.     Since,  therefore,  matter  is  con- 
fessed by  philosophers  to  operate  by  an  unknown  forc^ 
we  should  in  vain  hope  to  attain  an  idea  of  force  by 
consulting  our  own  minds.  /^ 

It  has  been  estabhshed  as  a  certain  principle,  that 
general  or  abstract  ideas  are  nothing  but  individual 
ones  taken  in  a  certain  light,  and  that,  in  reflecting  on 
any  object,  'tis  as  impossible  to  exclude  &om  our 
thought  aU  particular  d^reea  of  quantity  and  quahty 
as  from  the  real  nature  of  things.  If  we  be  possessed, 
therefore,  of  any  idea  of  power  in  general,  we  must 
also  be  able  to  conceive  some  particular  species  of  it ; 
and  as  power  cannot  subsist  alone,  but  is  always  re- 
garded OS  an  attribute  of  some  being  or  existence,  we 
must  be  able  to  place  this  power  in  some  particular 

•  The  same  impeifection  tMmit  our  ideaa  of  the  Deity ;  but  thb  can 
bate  DO  effect  either  on  religion  or  monli.  Theorder  of  the  uniiena 
proves  an  omnipotent  mind ;  that  is,  ■  min^  whose  will  is  constatalg  ah 
tended  wiih  the  obedience  pf  every  creature  and  being.  Nocbing  more 
is  requi«te  to  give  a  foundation  (o  all  the  sHicles  Of  retig^'on  ;  nor  is  it 
necessary  we  should  foim  a  distinct  idea  of  tbc  force  and  energy  of  Ih^ 
Suprenie  Being. 
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.  being,  and  conceive  that  being  as  endored  with  a  real  SECT, 
force  and  energy,  by  w4iich  such  a  partjcular  effect  ne-  .  ,  '  . 
cessarily  results  from  its  operation.  We  must  dis-  Of 
tinctly  and  particularly  conceive  the  connexion  betwixt  of 
the  cause  and  effect,  and  be  able  to  pronounce,  irom  a  ^^^^ 
simple  view  of  the  one,  that  it  must  be  followed  or  pre- 
ceded by  the  other.  This  is  the  true  manner  of  con- 
ceiving a  particular  power  in  a. particular  body:  and 
a  general  idea  being  impossiUe  without  an  indivi- 
dual; where  the  latter  is  impossible,  'tis  certain  the 
former  can  never  exist.  Now  nothing  is  more  evi- 
dent, than  that  the  human  mind  cannot  form  such 
an  idea  of  two  objects,  as  to  conceive  any  connexion 
betwixt  them,  or  comprehend  distinctly  that  power 
or  efficacy,  by  which  they  are  united.  Such  a  con- 
nexion would  amount  to  a  demonstration,  and  would 
imply  the  absolute  impossibility  for  the  one  object  not 
to  follow,  or  to  be  conceived  not  to  follov  upon  the 
other :  which  kind  of  connexion  has  already  been  re- 
jected in  alt  cases.  If  any  one  is  of  a  contrary  opinim, 
and  thinks  he  has  attained  a  notion  of  power  in  any 
particular  object,  I  desire  he  may  point  out  to  me  that 
object.  But  till  I  meet  with  such  a  one,  which  I  dis- 
pair  of,  I  cannot  forbeiu*  concluding,  that  since  we  can 
never  distinctly  conceive  how  any  particular  power 
can  possibly  reside  in  any  particular  object,  we  de- 
ceive ourselves  in  imagining  we  can  form  any  such  ge- 
neral idea. 

Thus,  upon  the  whole,  we  may  infer,  that  when  we 
talk  of  any  being,  whether  of  a  superior  or  inferior  na- 
ture, as  endowed  with  a  power  or  force,  proportioned 
to  any  effect;  when  we  speak  of  a  necessary  conne- 
xi<m  betwixt  objects,  and  suppose  that  this  connexion 
depends  iqion  an  efficacy  or  energy,  with  which  any 
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FART   of  thede  objects  are  «ulo#ed ;  in  dl  th«  etpteBu6a^ 

.  s^  /w^'  to  apj^iedt  we  have  teaHj  jio  dutinct  mealUDg*  and 

^^^^  m^e  me  oolj  of  conmuHi  words,  witliout  any  clear 

tBd      and  detenninate  ideu.    But  as  'tis  more  probate,  that 

™         '  these  e^iressious  do  here  lose  their  true  meanmg  b^ 

bwng  ixroRg  applied,  than  tbftt  thejr  nerer  have  any 

meaning ;  'twill  be  pn^er  to  bestow  anotha-  cmisideiv 

lUion  on  this  ssbject,  to  see  if  possibly  we  ixa  disccv 

ver  the  nature  titi  ori^  of  those  ideas  we  annex  to 

dieiB. 

Suppose  two  ol^ects  to  be  presraited  to  u^  of  ^lich 
the  one  is  the  csose  and  the  other  the  effect ;  'tU  phda 
that,  from  the  simple  consideratuHi  of  one,  or  both  these 
-ol^ects,  we  neyer  ^lall  perceire  the  tie  by  which  thqr 
are  united,  or  be  able  certunly  to  pronounce,  that  there 
is  a  ctHinexten  betwixt  th»n.  "Tis  not,  therefore,  from 
any  one  instance,  that  we  vrive  at  the  idea  of  canse 
0ud  effect,  of  a  nectissary  conn«uon  of  power,  of  force, 
of  energy,  and  of  efficacy.  Did  we  never  see  any  but 
particular  amjanctiDns  of  objects,  oitirely  dilfetent 
^m  each  other,  we  should  neyer  be  able  to  f<Hln  any 
«uch  ideas. 

But,  Bgfun,  eiq^ose  we  obserye  several  instances  in 
which  the  same  ot^ects  are  always  conjoined  tt^ther, 
we  immediately  conceive  a  connexion  betwixt  them, 
•nd  b^iin  to  draw  an  inference  from  one  to  another. 
Iliis  multylicily  c^  resembling  instances,  therefore, 
fionsUtutes  the  very  essence  of  power  or  conneuon, 
and  is  the  sonrce  irom  which  the  idea  of  it  arises.  In 
order,  theni  to  understand  the  idea  of  power,  we  must 
{xmsider  that  multiplicity ;  nor  do  J  ask  more  to  give  b 
solution  of  that  difficulty,  which  has  so  long  perplexed 
us.  For  thus  I  reason.  The  repetition  of  perfectly 
fimUaf  wstances  cm  never  alone  give  rise  to  an  origi- 
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-nal  idea,  difiereot  from  what  is  to  be  Ibond  in  any  pao    sect. 
ticuUr  instance,  a»  has  been  obserred,  and  as  evident-  ^ 


ly  follows  from  our  fondameot^  principle,  that  all  ideat  Of 
ta^  copied fitm  impressions.  iSince,  therefive,  the  idea  or 
-1^  power  is  a  new  original  ides,  not  to  be  fonud  bi  any  J 
wie  iniAaoce,  and  which  yet  arises  feom  the  r^ietitioa 
«f  senxtA.  instwces,  it  follows,  that  Uie  r^>eUti(»i  oJokt 
luu  not  tliat  efiect,  but  mast  either  ditcover  or  produee 
comething  new,  which  is  the  soarce  of  that  idea.  Did 
die  repetititm  nether  discorer  nor  produce  any  thing 
new,  our  ideas  might  be  multiplied  by  it,  but  would 
not  be  enlarged  above  what  they  are  upon  the  obserra^ 
tton  of  one  single  instance.  Every  enlcu^meiit^  there^ 
fore,  (such  as  the  idea  of  power  or  connexion)  which 
arises  from  the  multiplicity  of  similra*  instances,  is  co- 
{tied  firHn  some  ^ects  of  the  multiplicity,  and  will  ba 
perfectly  understood  by  understanding  these  effects^ 
■Wherever  we  find  any  thing  new  to  be  discovered  or 
produced  by  the  rc^wUtion,  th»e  we  most  place  tha 
power,  and  must  never  look  for  It  in  any  other  object> 
But  'tis  enden^  in  the  first  place,  that  the  rc^tt* 
ticHi  of  like  objects  in  like  relations  of  succession  uid 
contiguity,  discovers  nothing  new  in  any  one  of  them; 
since  we  can  draw  no  inference  from  it,  nor  moke  it  a 
Aibject  either  of  our  demonstrative  or  probable  rea- 
sonings ;  as  has  been  already  proved.  *  Nay,  suj^ose 
we  could  draw  an  iuierence,  'twould  be  of  no  conso* 
quence  in  the  present  case ;  since  no  kind  of  reaMning 
can  give  rise  to  a  new  idea,  such  as  this  of  power  is; 
but  wherever  we  reason,  we  must  antecedently  be  pos* 
sessed  of  clear  ideas,  which  may  be  the  objects  of  out 
reasoning.     The  conception  always  precedes  the  un^ 
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PART    derstanding ;  and  where  the  one  is  obscure,  the  other 
1 J        ,  is  uncertun ;  where  the  <Hie  &ils,  the  other  must  &il 
Of      also. 

wd  Secondly,  'tis  certain  that  this  repetition  of  similar 

^'  objects  in  similar  situations,  produces  nothing  new  either 
in  these  objects,  or  in  any  external  body.  For  'twill 
readily  be  allowed,  that  the  several  instuices  we  hare 
of  the  conjunction  of  resembling  causes  and  effects, 
are  in  themselves  entirely  independent,  and  that  the 
communicatton  of  motion,  which  I  see  result  at  pre- 
sent from  the  shock  of  two  billiard  balls,  is  totally  dis- 
tinct irom  that  which  I  saw  result  from  such  an  impulse 
a  twelvemonth  ago.  These  impulses  have  no  influence 
oneach  other.  They  are  entirely  divided  by  time  and 
place ;  and  the  one  might  have  existed  and  commu- 
nicated motion,  though  the  other  never  had  been  iq 
being. 

There  is,  then,  nothing  new  either  discorered  or  pro- 
duced in  any  objects  by  their  constant  conjunction,  and 
by  the  uninterrupted  resemblance  of  their  relations  of 
succession  and  contiguity.  But  'tis  from  this  resem- 
blance, that  the  ideas  of  necessity,  of  pbwer,  and  of 
efficacy,  are  derived.  These  ideas  therefore  represent 
not  any  thing,  that  does  or  can  belong  to  the  objects, 
which  are  constantly  conjoined.  This  is  an  argument, 
which,  in  every  view  we  can  examine  it,  will  be  found 
perfectly  unanswerable.  Similar  instances  are  still  the 
first  source  of  our  idea  of  power  or  necessity;  at  the 
-  ^ame  time  that  they  have  no  influence  by  their  similari- 
ty either  on  each  other,  or  on  any  external  object.  We 
must  therefore  turn  ourselves  to  some  other  quarter  to 
seek  tlie  origin  of  that  idea. 

Though  the   several  resenibling  instances,   which 
give  rise  to  the  idea  of  power,  have  no  influence  on 
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etu^  Other,  and  can  neyer  produce  any  new  quality  m     sect. 
*Ac  object,  which  can  be  the  model  of  that  idea,  yet  the  s^^y--^ 
observeUion  of  this  resemblance  produces  a  new  impres-       (^    . 
fiion  in  the  mind,  which  is  its  real  model.     For  after  we        of 
have  observed  tlie  resemblance  in  a  sufficient  number  of  ^t 
instances,  we  immediately  feel  a  determination  of  the 
mind  to  pa«s  from  one  object  to  its  usual  attendant,  and 
to  conceive  it  in  a  stronger  light  upon  account  of  that  re- 
lation.   This  determination  is  the  only  effect  of  the  re- 
semblance ;  and  therefore  must  be  the  same  with  power 
or  efficacy,  whose  idea  is  derived  from  the  resemblance. 
Th^  several  instances  of  resembling  conjunctions  lead 
us  into  the  notion  of  power  and  necessity.     These  in- 
etiuces   are  in   tliemselves  totally  distinct  from  each 
other,  and  hare  no  union  but  in  the  mind,  which  ob- 
serves them,  and  collects  their  ideas.     Necessity,  then,' 
is  the  effect '  of  this  observation,  and  as  nothing  but  an 
internal  impression  of  the  mind,  or  a  determination  to 
carry  our  thoughts  frcan  one  object  to  another.    With- 
out considering  it  in  this  view,  we  can  never  arrive  at 
the  most  distant  notion  of  it,   or  be  able  to  attribute  it 
either  to  external  or  internal  objects,  to  spirit  or  body, 
to  causes  or  effects. 

The  necessary  connexion  betwixt  causes  and  ef- 
fects is  the  foundation  of  our  inference  from  one  to  the 
other.  The  foundation  of  our  inference  is  the  transi- 
tion arising  from  the  accustom^  union.  These  are 
therefore  the  same. 

The  idea  of  necessity  arises  from  some  impression. 
There  is  no  impression  conveyed  by  our  senses,  which 
can  give  rise  to  that  idea.  It  must,  therefore,  be  de- 
rived from  some  internal  impression,  or  impression  erf" 
reflection.  There  is  no  internal  impression  which  has 
^ny  relation  to  the  present  business,  but  that  propen> 
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PART    sity,  tt'hich  custmn  produces^  to  pass  fhan  an  ol^et  t9 

.  J        .  the  idea  of  its  usual  attendant.     Thi^  therefore,  is  the 

or       essence  of  necessity.     Upon  the  whole,   necessi^  i9 

■ad       Bometbipg  that  exists  in  the  mind,  not  in  <^jects )  nof 

*"     ^'  is  it  possible  (or  us  ever  to  form  the  most  diEtant  ides 

et  it,  ccmsidered  as  a  quality  in  bodies.     Either  We 

have  no  idea  of  necessity,  or  necessi^  is  notlnng  but 

that  determination  of  the  thought  to  pass  Jrorn  causea 

to  effects,  and  &om  effects  to  causes,  according  to  their 

experienced  union. 

ThuSf  as  die  necessity,  which  makra  two  times  two 
tqual  to  four,  or  three  angles  of  a  triangle  equal  te 
two  right  ones,  lies  only  in  the  act  of  the  understand-' 
ing,  by  which  we  consider  and  compare  these  ideas  f 
in  like  mannei',  the  necessity  of  power,  wbidi  United 
causes  and  ^ects,  lies  in  the  determinaUcwi  <^  th« 
mind  to  pass  Irom  the  one  to  the  other.  The  efficacy 
or  energy  of  causes  is  neither  placed  in  the  caused 
themselves  nor  in  the  Deity,  nor  in  the  concurrenca 
of  these  two  principles ;  but  belmga  entirdy  to  th« 
toul,  which  C(»isiders  the  union  of  two  or  more  objectd 
in  all  past  instances.  'Tie  here  that  the  real  power  of 
causes  is  pkced>  along  with  their  cowiesion  and  ne^ 
Ces^ty. 

I  am  sensible,  Aat  of  all  die  paradiaes  which  I 
have  had,  or  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  advance 
in  the  course  of  this  Treatise,  the  present  one  is  the 
most  violent,  and  that  'tis  merely  by  dint  of  solid  proof 
and  reasoning  I  can  ever  hope  it  will  have  admission, 
and  overcome  the  inveterate  prejudices  of  mankind^ 
Before  we  are  reconciled  to  this  doctrine,  how  otlen 
must  we  repett  to  ourselves,  that  the  simple  vtew 
of  aiiy  two  objects  or  actions,  however  related,  can 
iiever  ^ve  us  any  idea  of  power,  or  of  a  connexion 
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betwixt  diem :  tkat  tbui  idea  arises  from  the  repeUtion    sect. 
of  their  union :  thai  the  repetitioa  neither  discovers  ^^   ^ , 
nor  causes  any  thing  in  the  objects,  but  has  on  influ-       or 
cnce  only  on  the  mind,  by  that  customary  transitjon  it       of 
produces-:  that  this  cu^omary  transitiim  is  therefore  ^^^^ 
the  same  with  the  power  and  necessity;  which  are  oon-< 
sequo^y  qualities  of  perceptions,  not  of  objects,  and 
are  internally  felt  by  the  soul,  and  not  perixived  extero 
nally  jn  bodies?  There  is  commonly  an  astonishment 
attending  every  thing  extraordinary;  and  this  asto^ 
nishment  changes  immediately  into  the  highest  degree 
of  esteem  or  contempt,  according  as  ve  s^:^ove  on 
disa^^ore  of  the  subject.     I  am  much  a&aid,  that 
Aiough  the  foregoing  reasoning  appears   to  me  the 
shortest  and  most  decisive  imaginable,  yet,  with  the  ge- 
iierality  of  rcttdere,  the  bias  of  the  mind  will  prevail, 
and  give  them  s  prejudice  eg&iast  the  present  doc^ 
trine, 

This  contrary  bias  is  easily  accounted  for.  'Tis  n 
common  qbservation,  that  the  mind  has  a  great  pro- 
pensky  to  spread  itself  on  ext^naj  objeots,  and  to  con- 
join intb  them  any  internal  impresucms  which  they 
occasion,  and  which  elvaya  make  tbeix  ^pesraoce  at 
the  same  time  that  these  objects  dt&cover  themselvtia 
Co  the  senses.  Thus,  as  certain  sounds  and  smelU  are 
always  found  to  attend  certaia  ^ble  objeetSi  we  n». 
turally  imagine  a  conjunction,  even  in  place>  betwixf 
the  ol^ects  «id  qualities,  though  the  qualities  be.  rf" 
lucb  a  s^ure  9^  to  admit  of  »o  suoh  poi^uiictioa,  «ud 
realty  eidgt  no  where.  But  of  ibk  more  AUly  hereftJf> 
ter.*  Mewiwhile,  'tis  aufiicient  to  obserre,  that  tha 
same  propensity  is  the  rw»on  why  we  EAippos^  iwotH? 
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PART    sity  and  power  to  lie  in  the  objects  we  consider,  not  in 

1^.,..^^^  our  mind,  that  considers  them ;  notwithstanding  it  is 

*^       not  possible  for  us  to  form  the  most  dbtant  idea  of  that 

kiHHrledg«  ^  i  ^         j        i  »         '  /• 

nod  quality,  when  it  is  not  taken  for  the  determmstion  of 
1*°^"^^'  the  mind,  to  pass  from  the  idea  of  an  object  to  that  of 
its  usual  attendant. 

But  though  this  be  the  only  reasonable  account  we 
can  give  of  necessity,  die  contrary  notion  is  so  riveted 
in  the  mind  from  the  principles  above-mentioned,  that 
I  doubt  not  but  my  sentiments  will  be  treated  by  many 
as  extravagant  and  ridiculous.  What !  the  efficacy  of 
causes  lie  in  the  determination  of  the  mind !  As  if 
causes  did  not  operate  entirely  independent  of  the 
mind,  and  would  not  continue  their  operation,  even 
though  there  was  no  mind  existent  to  contemplate 
them,  or  reason  concerning  them.  Thought  may  well 
depend  on  causes  for  its  operation,  but  not  causes  on 
thought  This  is  to  reverse  the  order  of  nature,  and 
make  that  secondary,  which  is  really  primary.  To  every 
operation  there  is  a  power  proportioned;  and  this 
power  must  be  placed  on  the  body  that  operates.  If 
we  remove  the  power  from  one  cause,  we  must  ascribe 
it  to  another :  but  to  remove  it  from  all  causes,  and 
bestow  it  on  a  being  that  is  no  ways  related  to  the 
cause  or  efect,  but  by  perceiving  them,  is  a  gross  ab- 
surdity, and  contrary  to  the  most  certain  principles  of 
human  reason. 

I  can  only  reply  to  all  these  arguments,  that  the 
case  is  here  much  the  same,  as  if  a  blind  man  should 
pretend  to  find  a  great  many  absurdities  in  the  suppo- 
sition, that  the  colour  of  scarlet  is  not  the  same  with 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  nor  light  the  same  with  SoUdi- 
ly.  If  we  have  really  no  idea  of  a  power  or  efficacy  in 
any  object,  or  of  any  real  connexion  betwixt  causes 
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and  efi^ts,  'twill  be  to  little  purpose  to  prove,  that  an    sect. 
efficacy  is  necessary  in  all  operations.    We  do  not  un-  i^     '  . 
derstand  our  own  meaning  in  talking  so,  but  ignorant-       Of 
ly  confound  ideas  which  are  entirely  distinct  from  each        of 
other.     I  am,  indeed,  ready  to  allow,   that  there  may  ^^^, 
be  several  quahties,  both  in  material  Mid  immateri^ 
objects,  with  which  we  we  utterly  unacquainted ;  and 
if  we  please  to  call  these  power  or  effUaty,  'twill  be  of 
little  consequence  to  the  world.     But  when,  instead  of 
meaning  these  unknown  qualities,  we  make  the  terms 
of  power  and  efficacy  signify  something,  of  which  we 
have  a  clear  idea,  and  which   is  incompatible  with 
those  ot)|ects  to  which  we  apply  it,  obscurity  and  error 
begin  then  to  take  place,  and  we  are  led  astray  by  a 
felse  philosof^y.     This  is  the  case  when  we  transfer 
the  determination  of  the  thought  to  external  objects, 
and  suppose  any  real  intelligible  connexion  betwixt 
them;  that  being  a  quality  which  can  only  belong  to 
the  mind  that  insiders  them. 

As  to  what  may  be  said,  that  the  operations  of  na- 
ture are  independent  of  our  thought  and  reasoning,  I  ■ 
allow  it ;  and  accordingly  have  observed,  that  objects 
bear  to  each  other  the  relations  of  contiguity  and  suc- 
cession ;  that  like  objects  may  be  observed,  in  several 
instances,  to  have  like  relations ;  and  that  all  this  is  in- 
dependent o^  and  antecedent  to,  the  operations  of  the 
understanding.  But  if  we  go  any  ferther,  and  ascribe 
a  power  or  necessary  connexion  to  these  object^  this 
is  what  we  can  never  observe  in  them,  but  must  draw 
the  idea  of  it  frcnn  what  we  feel  internally  in  contem- 
plating them.  And  this  I  carry  so  far,  that  I  am 
ready  to  convert  my  present  reasoning  into  an  in- 
stance of  it,  by  a  subtility  which  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  comprehend. 
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PART  When  any  object  is  presented  to  ua,  it  inune^ateljr 
J  conveys  to  the  mind  a  lively  idea  of  that  direct  which 
is  tisually  found  to  attend  it ;  and  this  detennination 
"^  of  ^e  mind  forms  the  necessary  eoimexion  of  these- 
''  objects.  But  when  w«  ehange  the  point  of  view  from 
the  objects  to  the  percepti<His,  ra  that  case  the  impres- 
sion is  to  be  considered  as  the  cause,  and  tha  lively 
idea  as  the  efiect;  and  th^r  necessary  coonexioB  is 
that  new  determination,  which  we  fed  to  pass  from 
the  idea  of  the  one  to  that  of  the  other.  The  uniting 
principle  among  our  internal  perceptions  is  as  niun- 
telligible  as  that  among  external  objects,  and  is  not 
known  to  us  any  other  way  thui  by  experi^ice.  Now, 
^e  nature  and  effects  of  experience  have  bem  ^ready 
sufficiently  exunined  and  explained.  It  never  ^ve* 
BS  any  insist  into  the  internal  sbucture  or  operating 
principle  of  objeete,  but  ovij  accustoms  the  mind  to 
pass  from  one  to  anodier. 

'Tis  now  time  to  collect  all  the  different  piuts  <£ 
this  reastming,  mid,  by  jcKning  th^  together,  Sirm  an 
exact  definition  of  the  relation  o(  cause  and  effect, 
which  makes  the  subject  of  the  present  inquiry.  This 
Ol^r  would  not  have  been  excusable,  of  first  examin- 
ing our  inference  from  the  relation  before  we  had  ex- 
plained the  relation  itself,  had  it  been  posdble  to  pro- 
ceed in  a  different  method.  But  as  the  nature  of  the 
relation  depends  so  much  on  that  of  the  inference,  we 
have  been  obliged  to  advance  in  this  seemingly  pre- 
posterous manner,  and  make  use  of  terms  b^ore  we 
were  able  exactly  to  define  them,  or  fix  their  metuiing. 
We  shall  now  correct  this  fault  by  givmg  a  j^ecise 
definition  of  cause  and  etkct. 

There  may  two  deSnitttms  be  pven  of  this  rela^tm, 
which  are  only  different  by  their  presentiBg  a.diSer- 
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ent  view  of  the  same  object,  and  makuig  u9  consider  it  SECT, 
either  as  a  pAilosopkical  or  as  a  natural  reUdon ;  ei-  ^^  ' , 
ther  as  a  comparison  of  two  ideas,  or  as  an  association  of 
betwixt  them.  We  may  define  a  cause  to  be  "  An  ^f 
object  precedentand  contiguous  to  another,  and  where  ^ 
all  the  objects  resembling  the  former  are  placed  in  like 
rehktions  of  precedency  and  contiguity  to  those  objects 
that  resemble  the  latter."  If  this  definition  be  es- 
teemed d^ective,  because  drawn  from  objects  foreign 
to  the  cause,  we  may  substitute  this  other  definition  in 
its  place,  viz.  "  A  cause  is  an  object  precedent  and 
contiguous  to  oaother,  and  so  united  with  it  that  the 
idea  of  the  one  determines  the  mind  to  form  the  idea 
of  the  other,  and  the  impression  of  the  one  to  &>rm  a 
more  lively  idea  of  the  other. "  Should  this  definition 
also  be  rejected  for  the  same  reason,  I  know  no' other 
remedy,  Uian  that  the  persons  who  express  this  deli- 
cacy should  substitute  a  juster  definition  in  its  phux. 
But,  for  my  part,  I  must  own  my  mcapacity  for  such 
an  undertaking.  When  I  examine,  with  the  utmost 
accuracy,  those  objects  which  are  commonly  denomi- 
nated causes  and  effects,  I  find,  in  considering  a  sin- 
gle instance,  that  the  one  object  b  precedent  and  con- 
tiguous to  the  other;  and  in  enlarging  my  view  to 
consider  several  instances,  I  iind  only  that  like  objects 
are  constantly  placed  in  like  relations  of  succession  and 
contiguity.  Agfun,  when  I  consider  the  influence  of 
this  constant  conjunction,  I  perceive  that  sucjh.  a  rela- 
tion can  never  be  an  object  of  reasoning,  and  can  never 
operate  upon  the  mind  but  by  means  of  custom,  which 
determines  the  ima^nation  to  make  a  transition  from 
the  idea  of  one  object  to  that  of  iti  usual  attendant, 
and  from  the  impression  of  one  to  a  more  hvely  idea 
of  the  other.  However  extraordinary  these  sentiments 
VOL.  I.  P 
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tnsjr  appear,  I  thaHc  it  frmUess  to  tvoubte  myself  wiA 
/  any  &rther  inquiry  or  reasoning  upoa  the  subject,  but 
^  shall  repose  myself  on  them  ib  on  established  nuuums. 
Twill  only  be  proper,  before  we  leave  tiiis  subject^ 
to  draw  some  corollaries  from  it,  by  which  we  may 
remove  several  prejudices  and  pc^nlar  errors  that  have 
▼«y  mneh  prevailed  in  phUosophy.  Fast,  we  may 
learn,  from  the  forgoing  doctrine,  that  all  csnses  are 
of  the  same  kind,  and  that^  in  particalar,  there  is  no 
foiindati<Ht  for  that  distinctitm  winch  we  sometimes 
make  betwixt  efficiott  causes,  and  causes  sine  qua  nen ; 
or  betwixt  effleient  causes,  and  fbraial,  and  material, 
and  exemplary,  and  final  causes.  For  as  our  idea  of 
efficiency  is  derived  from  Ae  constant  conjunction  of 
two  ol^eets,  wherever  this  is  observed,  the  cause  is  ef^ 
Scient ;  and  where  it  is  not,  there  can  never  be  a  cause 
of  any  Idnd.  For  the  same  reason  we  must  reject  the 
£stinction'betwixt<»tu^  and  occasion,  when  supposed 
to  signify  any  thing  essentially  different  from  eadi 
other.  If  constant  coi^uncti(Hi  be  implied  in  what  We 
call  occasion,  'tis  a  real  cause ;  if  not^  'tis  no  relation 
at  all,  and  cannot  give  rise  to  any  ai^nment  or  reBs<m- 

Secon^y,  the  same  course  of  reasoning  will  make 
ns  eonclade,  that  there  is  but  one  kind  of  necessity,  as 
liiere  is  but  one  kind  of  cause,  and  that  the  common 
flistinction  betwixt  moral  tatAph/sioal  necessi^  is  with- 
out any  foimdation  in  nature.  This  clearly  appears 
from  die  precedent  explication  of  necessity.  "Ks  the 
constant  conjunction  of  objects,  along  witii  the  detei^ 
mihation  of  tiie  mind,  which  constitutes  a  physical 
necessity :  and  the  removal  of  these  is  the  same  tiling 
with  chance.  As  objects  must  either  be  conjoined 
or  not,  and  as  the  mind  must  either  be  determined  or 
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Bot  to  pass  from  one  otject  to  another,  'tis  impose    ^^Scm 

sdbte  to  admit  of  aiay  medium  betwixt  chanc^  aiiid  to  >  ^     ". 
absolute  necessity.     In  weakening  tbis  conjunctioD  and       0/ 
deternnnalicm  you  do  not  cbange  die  nature  of  the  ne- 
cessity ;  since  even  in  the  operatiim  of  bodies^  these  ^ 
have'  different  degrees  of  consfdncy  Sad  force,  without 
producing  a  different  species  of  that  relation. 

The  distinction,  which  we  <^bea  make  betwixt  power 
and  the  exercise  of  it^  is  etjually  without  foundation. 

Thirdly,  we  may  now  be  able  fiiliy  to  overcome  att 
that  repugnance,  which  'tis  so  natural  Sot  us  to  enters 
tain  against  the  foregoing  reasoning,  by  which  we  en*^ 
deavoured  to  prove,  that  the  necessi^  of  a  cause  to 
every  beginning  of  existence  is  not  founded  oR  any  ar- 
guments either  demonstrative  or  intuitive.  Such  an 
opinion  will  not  appear  strange  after  the  for^;oing  de' 
iinitions.  If  we  define  a  cause  to  be  an  object  prece- 
dent and  contiguous  to  another,  and  "where  all  the  object! 
resembling  the  former  are  placed  in  a  lite  relation  of 
priority  and  contiguity  to  those  objects  that  resemble  the 
latter  ,■  we  may  easily  conceive  that  there  is  no  abso< 
lute  nor  metaphysical  necessity,  that  every  be^nning 
of  existence  should  be  attended  with  such  an  object. 
If  we  define  a  cause  to  be,  an  object  precedent  and  ctm- 
tiguous  to  another,  and  so  united  mth  it  in  the  imagina- 
tion, that  the  idea  of  the  one  determines  the  mind  to 
form  the  idea  of  the  other,  and  the  impression  of  the  one 
to  form  a  more  lively  idea  qf  the  other  ,■  we  shall  make 
s^l  less  difficulty  of  assenting  to  this  opinion.  Such 
an  influence  on  the  mind  is  in  itself  perfectly  extraor- 
dinary and  inccHnpr^ensible ;  nor  can  we  be  certain 
of  its  reaUty,  but  from  eiqterience  and  observation. 

I  siiall  add  as  a  fourth  corollary,  that  we  can  never 
have  reason  to  believe  that  any  object  exists,  of  which 
p8 
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PART    we  cannot  fohn  an  idea.     For,   as  all  our  reasonings 

t  J       .  concerning  existence  are  derived  bam  causation,  and  as 

Of^  all  our  reasonings  concerning  causation  are  derived  from 

mi      the  experienced  coojuiiction  of  objects,  not  from  any  rea- 

f**""^-  soniDg  or  reflection,  the  same  eKperience  must  give  us 

a  notion  of  these  objects,  end  must  remove  all  myster;^ 

from  our  conclusions.     This  is  bo  evident  that  'twould 

scarce  have  merited  our  attention,  were  it  not  to  obviate 

certain  objections  of  this  kind  which  might  arise  against 

the  following  reasonings  concerning  matter  and  sidt- 

atance,     I  need  not  observe,  that  a  full  knowledge  of 

the  object  is  not  requisite,  but  only  of  those  qualities 

of  it  which  we  believe  to  exist. 


SECTIOlJ  XV. 

BUL£8  BT  WHICH  TO  JODOE  OF  CAUSES  ANO  EFFECTS. 

According  to  the  precedent  doctrine,  there  are  no 
objects  which,  by  the  mere  survey,  without  consulting 
experience,  we  can  determine  to  be  the  causes  of  any 
other ;  and  no  objects  which  we  can  certainly-  deters 
mine-  in  the  same  maimer  not  to  be  the  causes.  Any 
thing  may  produce  any  thing.  Creation,  annihilaUon, 
motion,  reason,  volition ;  all  these  may  arise  from  one 
another,  or  from  any  other  object  we  can  imagine.  Nor 
will  this  appear  strange  if  we  compare  two  prindples 
explained  above,  thai  the  constant  eot^unction  of  o^ 
Jecta  determines  their  causation,  *  and  that,  proper^ 
speaking,  no  objects  are  contrary  to  each  other  but  exis- 
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tence  and  non-existence.  Where  objects  are  not  con-  SECT. 
trary,  nothing  hinders  them  from  hBving  that  constant  >_,  ^^. 
cbniunction  on  which  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect     ^f^ 

II       1  I  brfrliick 

totally  depends.  to 

Since,  therefore,  'tis  possible  for  all  objects  to  be-  J^Suid 

come  causes  or  effects  to  each  other,  it  may  be  proper    ****^ 

to  fix  some  general  roles  by  which  we  may  know  when 

they  really  are  so. 

1.  niie  cause  and  effect  must  be  contiguous  in  apace 

and  time. 

S.  The  cause  must  be  prior  to  the  effect. 

3.  Iliere  must  be  a  constuit  union  betwixt  the  canse 
and  efiect.  "Tis  chiefly  this  quality  that  constitutes  the 
relation. 

4.  The  same  cause  ^ways  produces  the  same  tSect, 
and  the  same  effect  never  arises  but  from  the  Same 
cause.  This  principle  we  derive  from  experience,  and 
is  the  source  of  most  of  our  philosophical  reasonings. 
For  when  by  any  clear  experiment  we  have  discovered 
the  causes  or  effects  of  any  phenomenon,  we  immedi- 
ately extend  our  observation  to  every  phenomenon  of 
the  same  kind,  without  waiting  for  that  constant  repe- 
tition, frtnn  which  the  first  idea  of  this  relation  is  de- 
rived. 

5.  Utere  is  another  principle  which  hangs  upon  this, 
viz.  that  where  several  differmt  objects  produce  the 
same  effect,  it  must  be  by  means  of  smne  qualify  which 
we  discover  to  be  conuntm  amongst  them.  For  as  like 
effects  imply  like  causes,  we  must  always  ascribe  the 
causaticm  to  the  circumstance  wherein  we  discover  the 
resemblance, 

6.  The  following  principle  is  founded  on  Uie  same 
reason.  The  difference  in  the  efiects  of  two  resembling 
objects  must  proceed  from  that  particular  in  which  they 
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PAW  -differ.  Fra-  as  like  causes  always  prodooe  like  effects, 
i^^^  w^ieti  in  any  instance  we  fin4  our  expectation  to  be  dia- 
hBtBLnmt,  'ippo^l^^  ^^  must  conclude  that  tlits  irregnlarily  pro* 

*oA  ceeds  from  some  diflerence  in  the  ii^auses. 
'T^^  '  7.  When  any  o1>ject  increases  or  diminishes  with  thp 
fncr^se  or  dimipiition  of  its  cause,  'tis  to  be  regarded 
as  a  compounded  ptEectf  derived  frofa  the  unuMi  of  the 
serend  different  effects  whidi  arise  from  the  sere- 
fal  diiferoit  parts  of  the  cause.  >11ie  absence  or  pre^ 
i^ence  of  one  part  of  the  cause  is  here  su[^>osed  to 
be  always  attended  wiflt  the  absence  or  presence  of  a 
proportionable  part  of  the  effect.  This  constant  cojir 
junction  snffiraently  proves  that  the  one  part  is  the 
cause  of  the  other.  We  must,  however,  beware  npt 
-to  draw  such  a  conclusioii  from  a  few  experipients.  A 
fMptua  degree  of  heat  gives  pleasure  {  if  you  diminish 
that  heat,  the  pleasure  diminishes ;  but  it  does  not  fol- 
low, that  if  you  augfnent  it  beytmd  a  certain  degree, 
t}ie  pleasure  will  likewise  augment;  "for  we  find  that  it 
-deganeriM«s  into  pais. 

8.  The  eighth  and  last  rule  I  shall  t^c  notice  of  is, 
4iBt  an  ol^ect,  whiph  e^fists  for  any  time  in  its  fiill  per- 
fection without  any  effect,  is  not  the  sole  cause  of  that 
effect,  but  requires  to  be  assisted  by  some  other  :pria- 
■ciple,  whidi  may  forward  its  influence  and  operation. 
For  as  }ike  effects  necessarily  follow  from  Uk^  causey 
and  in  a  contiguous  time  and  place,  their  separation 
fia  a  momeitf  shows  th^t  these  causes  are  not  otsuplete 
wes.  , 

Here  is  all  the  It^icI  think  proper  to  employ  in  my 
reasoning ;  and  perhaps  even  this  was  not  very  neces- 
sa^,  but  might  have  been  supplied  by  the  natural 
principles  of  our  understanding.  Ourscholastichead- 
.pieces  and  logicians  show  Ho  such  superiority  above 
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the  mwe  vulgar  in   their   reason  and  abiU^,  as  to    ^ry^' 

^ve  us  any  inclination  to  imitate  them  in  delivering  a  v—y^/ 
long  system  of  rules  and  precepts  to  direct  our  judg-  wJl^i, 
ment  in  philosophy.  All  the  rules  of  this  nature  are  .*" 
very  easy  in  th«r  JnvenliiMi,  but  extremely  difficult  in  cuniuJ 
th^  ^plication ;  and  even  experiment^  philosophy, 
which  seems  the  most  natural  and  simple  of  any,  re- 
quires the  utmost  stretch  of  human  judgment.  There 
J8  no  phenomenon  in  nature  but  what  is  coaipounded 
jmd  modified  by  so  many  different  circumstances,  that, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  the  decisive  point,  we  must  care^ 
iiilly  separate  whatever  is  Bi^>erfluouSf  and  inijuire,  by 
new  es}>mments,  if  every  parljcular  circumstance  of 
the  first  experiment  was  essential  to  it.  These  new 
experiments  are  liable  to  a  discussion  of  the  same  kind; 
so  that  the  utmost  constancy  is  required  to  make  us 
persevere  in  our  inquiry,  and  the  utmost  ea^i^ty  t« 
chuse  the  right  way  among  so  many  that  present  them- 
sdves.  If  Uiis  be  the  case  even  in  natural  philosophy, 
how  much  'more  in  mor^  where  there  is  a.  much  greater 
.notification  of  circumst^Kea,  and  where  those  views 
and  senfimenls,  which  are  essential  to  any  action  of  th^ 
mind,  are  so  implifUt  and  obscure,  that  they  often 
•escape  our  strictest  attention,  apd  are  not  only  unatv 
countable  in  their  cajoses,  but  even  unknown  in  tbdf 
.existence  ?  I  am  much  afraid,  lest  the  small  success  I 
meet  with  in  my  inquiries,  will  nuke  djis  observaticm 
be^  the  air  of  an  ^>ology  rathn"  than  of  boastings 

If  any  thing  can  give  me  security  in  this  particular^ 
'twill  be  the  enlar^ng  the  sphere  pf  foy  experiments 
as  much  as  possible ;  for  which  reason,  it  may  be.  pro^ 
per,  in  this  [dace,  to  examine  the  reasoning  Qicu^y  cf 
brute%  as  jvejl  m  ^t  of  hwn^n  cpeatijreSf 
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SECTION  XVI. 

OF  THE  KEASON  OF  ANIMALS. 

Next  to  the  ridicule  of  denjdng  an  evident  truth,  is 
/  that  of  taking  much  pains  to  defend  it^  and  no  truth 
appears  to  me  more  evident,  than  fliat  the  beasts  are 
endowed  with  thonght  and  reason  as  well  as  men.  The 
'  arguments  we  in  this  case  so  obvious,  that  thejr  never 
escape  the  most  stupid  and  ignorant. 

We  are  conscious,  that  we  ourselves,  in  adapdng 
means  to  ends,  are  guided  by  reason  and  design,  and 
that  'tis  not  ignorantly  nor  casually  we  perfonn  those 
actions  which  tend  to  self-preservation,  to  the  obtain- 
ing pleasure,  and  avoiding  pain.  When,  therefore,  we 
see  other  creatures,  in  millions  of  instances,  perform 
like  actions,  and  direct  them  to  like  ends,  dl  our  prin- 
ciples of  reason  and  probability  carry  us  with  an  in- 
vincible force  to  believe  the  existence  of  a  like  cause. 
'Tis  needless,  in  my  opinion,  to  illustrate  this  arginnent 
by  the  enumeratjoh  of  particulars.  The  smallest  at- 
tention will  supply  us  with  more  than  are  requisite. 
The  resemblance  betwixt  the  actions  of  animals  and 
those  of  men  is  so  entire,  in  this  respect,  that  the  very 
first  action  of  the  first  animal  we  shall  please  to  pitch 
on,  will  afibrd  us  on  incontestable  argument  for  the 
present  doctrine. 

This  doctrine  is  as  useflil  as  it  is  obvious,  and  iiii'- 
nishes  us  with  a  kind  of  touchstone,  by  which  we  may 
try  every  system  in  this  species  of  philosophy.     'Tis 
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frMfi  -the  resembl&nce  of  tixe  exteniitl  actions  of  tad-  ™fiT. 
mals  4o  those  we  ouredves  perform,  that  we  judge  their  v^.^.0 
internal  Ukewiie  to  resenriile  ours ;  and  the  suDe  piin-  ^ 
ciple  of  reasoning,  carried  one  step  lartber,  will  make  of 
us  conclude,  that,  since  our  internal  actions  resemble 
each  other,  the  causes,  from  which  they  are  derived, 
must  also  be  resembling.  When  any  hypothesis,  there- 
fore, is  advanced  to  explun  a  mental  operation,  which 
is  common  to  men  and  beasts,  we  must  apply  the  same 
bypotbesb  to  both ;  and  as  every  true  hypothesis  will 
abide  this  tri^  so  I  may  vulture  to  affirm,  that  no 
^se  one  will  ever  be  able  to  endure  it.  The  a>mmon 
defect  of  those  ^stems,  which  philost^hers  have  em- 
{doyed  to  account  for  the  actions  of  the  mind,  is,  that 
they  suppose  sudi  a  snbtilityand  refinement  of  thought^ 
as  not  only  exceeds  the  capacity  of  mere  animals,  bif|; 
even  of  children  and  the  common  people  in  our  own 
^>ecies ;  who  are,  notwithstanding,  susceptible  of  the 
same  emotions  and  afiections  as  persons  oC  the  most 
accomplished  genius  and  understandmg.  Such  a  sub- 
tility  is  a  clear  proof  of  the  falsehood,  as  the  contrary 
fiimpUcity  of  the  truth,  of  any  ^steotr 

Let  us,  therefore,  put  our  present  system,  concern- 
ing  the  nature  of  the  understanding,  to  this  decisive 
trial,  and  see  whether  it  will  equally  accouBt  for  the 
reasonings  of  beasts  as  for  those  of  the  human  species. 

Here  we  must  make  a  distinction  betwixt  those  ac; 
tions  of  animals,  which  are  of  a  vulgar  nature,  and 
seem  to  be  on  a  level  with  their  common  i 
and  those  more  extraordinary' instances  of  s 
which  they  sometimes  discover  for  their  own  preservar 
tion,  and  the  propagation  of  their  species.  A  dog  that 
avoids  fire  and  precipices,  that  shuns  strangers,  and 
faresses  his  master,  affords  us  an  instance  of  the  first 
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PART    Und.    A  bird,  (hat  chases  wbh,  stidi  core  9iid  nice^ 

v^    '  ,  die  place  aod  matemk  (^  her  nest,  sod  aits  upon  Im 

or       e^s  for  a  due  time,  and  in  a  soitable  season,  with  all 

iBd^  ^  precflction  that  a  chemist  is  capable  of  in  the  most 

ifn^uLiStr.  d^cate  projection,  famishes  us  with  a  lively  instance^ 

the  second. 

As  to  the  fonner  actioDS,  I  assert  tbey  proceedirom 
ft  reasoning,  that  is  not  in  itself  different,  nor  founded 
on  different  princ^les,  irom  that  which  appears  in  hw- 
■DAD  nature.  'Us  necessary,  in  the  6xst  place,  that  tb»e 
be  Some  impression  immediately  present  to  their  me- 
mory or  senses,  in  order  tp  be  the  foundation  of  their 
judgment.  From  Oie  tone  of  voice  the  dc^  infers  liiji 
master's  anger,  tmd  foresees  his  own  punishmeot.  Fron 
»  certain  sensation  affecting  his  smdl,  he  judges  bb 
game  not  to  be  br  distant  from  him. 

Secondly,  the  inf««nce  he  draws  Irom  the  present 
impression  is  built  <m  experience,  and  on  his  obserra> 
tion  of  the  conjunction  of  objects  in  past  instances.  A$ 
you  tajry  this  experience,  he  raries  his  reasoning.  Mak^ 
a  beating  follow  i^n  aae  sign  or  motion  for  some  time, 
and  afterwards  upon  aoodier ;  and  he  will  successively 
draw  dififerent  conclusions,  according  to  his  most  re* 
-cent  experience. 

Now,  let  any  philosopher  make  a  trial,  and  en.- 
^earour  to  explun  that  act  of  the  mind  which  we 
'Call  belief,  and  ^ve  an  account  of  the  principles 
from  which  it  is  derived,  independent  of  the  ii^ur 
ence  of  custom  on  the  ima^nation,  and  let  his  hypor 
thesis  be  equally  applicable  to  beasts  as  to  the  human 
species ;  and,  after  he  has  done  this,  I  promise  to 
embrace  his  opinion.  But,  at  the  same  time  I  demand 
as  an  equitable  condition,  that  if  my  system  be  the 
only  one,  which  con  answer  to  all  these  terms,  it  may 
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be  received   as  entirely  satisfactory  and   convincmg.    sect. 
And  that  'tis  the  only  one,  i»  evident  almost  without  t.^.  ,^/ 
any  reasoning.     Beasts  certainly  never  perceive  any       or 
real  connexion  among  objects.     'Tis  therefore  by  ex-       of 
perience  titey  infer  one  from  ano&er,   Tliey  can  never 
by  ^y  arguments  form   a  general  conclusion,   that 
those  objects  of  which  they  have  had  no  e^Ktienc^ 
resemble  those  of  whidi  they  have.    ^I^s  th^^fore  by 
means  of  custom  alone  that  experience  operates  upon 
them,     A^  this  was  sufficienUy  evident  srith  respect  to 
man.     But  with  re^>ect  to  beasts  there  cannot  be  the 
least  su^ii^on  of  mistake ;  which  must  be  owned  to  be 
a  strong  confirmation,  or  rather  an  invincible  proof  of 
my  system. 

Nothing  shows  more  the  force  of  habit  in  reconcil- 
ing us  to  any  ^enomenon,  than  this,  that  men  are  not 
astonished  at  the  operations  of  their  own  reastm,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  admire  the  imtinct  of  animals,  and 
find  a  difficulty  in  fspUining  it,  merely  because  it  can- 
not be  reduced  to  the  very  same  principles.  To  con- 
sider the  matter  aright,  reason  is  nothing  but  a  won- 
derful and  unintelligibte  instinct  in  our  souls,  which 
carries  us  along  a  certain  truu  of  ideas,  and  endows 
them  with  particular  qualities,  according  to  their  par- 
ticular situations  and  relations.  This  instinct,  'tis 
true,  arises  from  past  observation  and  experience;  but 
can  any  one  give  the  ultimate  reason,  why  past  expe- 
rience and  observation  produces  such  an  effect,  any 
more  than  why  nature  alone  should  produce  it?  Nft-' 
-ture  may  certainly  produce  whatever  can  arise'  froiB 
babit :  nay,  habit  is  nothing  but  one  of  the  principles 
-of  nature,  and  derives  all  its  force  from  that  origin. 
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PAKT  IV. 


OF  THE   SCEiPTICAL   AND   OTJIER   SYSTEMS  OF 
PHILOSOPHY. 


OF  iCEPTICISH  TITU  REGilRD  TO  BBASOK. 

^^y"^    In  all  demon  strstiTe  sciences  the  niles  are  certain  and 
v—T^  infallible  [  but  when  we  apply  them,  our  fallible  and 
jj^^gj,^  uncertain  faculties  are  veiy  apt  to  depart  from  them, 
"^"^  snd  U\l  into  error.     "We  must  therefore  in  every  rea- 
|ttii«>|)ii)'- 8<Hiing  form  a  new  judgment,  as  a  check  or  control 
on  our  first  judgment  or  belief;  and  must  enlarge  onr 
riew  to  comprehend  b  kind  of  history  of  all  the  in- 
stances, wherein  onr  understanding  has  deceived  us* 
compared  with  those  wherein  its  testimony  was  just 
and  true.    Our  reastxt  must  be  considered  as  a  kind  <^ 
cause,  of  which  truth  is  the  natural  effect ;  but  such  a 
one  as,  ^y  the  irmption  of  othev  causes,  and  by  the  iiw 
constancy  of  our  mental  powers,  may  frequently  be 
prevented.     By  this  means  all  knowledge  degenerates 
into  probabiUty ;  and  this  probability  is  greater  or  less, 
iaccording  b>  our  experience  of  the  veracity  or  deceit- 
fulness  of  our  understanding,  and  according  to  the 
simplicity  or  intricacy.of  the  qjiestiop. 
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There  is  no  algebraist  nor  mathematician  so  expert    8SCT. 
in  his  science,  as  to  place  entire  confidence  in  any  ^w,m.:' 
trudi  immediate  upon  his  discovery  of  it,  or  regard  ^^^^ 
it  as  any  thing  but «  mere  prc^bility.     £very  time  he      vith 
runs  over  his  proofs,  his  confidence  iimcases;   but    nuoa, 
still  more  by  the  aj^obatioo  of  his  friends ;  uid  is 
raised  to  its  atmost  perfection  by  the  universal  assent 
and  applauses  of  the  learned  world.     Now,  'tis  evident 
that  dus  giwlual  ino-ease  of  assurance  is  nothing  but 
the  addition  of  new  probabilities,  and  is  derived  from 
the  constant  union  of  causes  and  e^cts,   according  to 
past  experience  and  observation. 

In  accounts  of  any  length  or  importance,  merchants 
seldom  trust  to  the  infidlible  certainty  of  numbers  tor 
their  security ;  but  by  the  lu^ficial  structure  of  the  ac- 
counts, produce  a  prdaabili^  b^oud  what  is  derived 
from  the  skill  and  experience  of  the  accountant.  For 
diat  is  plainly  of  itself  some  degree  of  probability ; 
though  uncertain  and  variable,  according  to  the  de- 
grees of  his  experience  and  length  of  the  account. 
Kow  BB  none  will  maintain,  that  our  assurance  in  a 
long  numeration  exceeds  probability,  I  may  safely  a& 
firm,  that  there  scarce  is  any  proposition  concerning 
numbers,  of  which  we  can  have  a  fiiller  security.  For 
tis  easily  possible,  by  gradually  diminishing  the  num- 
bers, to  reduce  the  longest  series  of  addition  to  the 
most  simple  question  which  can  be  f<H7ned|  to  an  ad- 
dition of  two  single  ^umbers ;  and  upon  this  supposi- 
tion we  shall  find  it  impracticable  to  show  the  precise 
limits  of  ktwwledge  and  of  probabili^,  or  discover  that 
particular  number  at  which  ^e  one  ends  and  the  other 
begins.  But  knowledge  and  probability  are  of  such 
contrary  and  disagreeing  natures,  that  they  cannot 
well  run  insensibly  into  each  other,  and  that  because 
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PART    they  will  not  dmde,  but  mnst  be  eidier  entirely  pre- 
ti_,    ',.  sent,  or  entifely  absent.     Besides,  if  any  sin^e  addi^ 
Ofibe     tion  were  certain,  every  one  would  be  g<^  and  ccmse* 
oiIht     qnently  tlie  whole  or  total  sum ;  unless  the  whole  csa 
^UaMiphr.  ^  different  from  all  its  parts.     I  had  almost  said,  that 
this  was  certain ;  but  I  reflect  diat  it  must  reduce  A- 
telf,  as  well  as  every  other  reasonuig,  md  &om  know- 
ledge d^enerate  into  probability. 

Since,  therefore,  all  knowledge  resolves  itself  into 
probability,  and  becomes  at  last  of  the  sune  nature 
with  that  evidence  which  we  ^nploy  in  comnum  life, 
we  must  now  examine  this  latter  species  of  reasoning, 
and  see  on  what  foundation  it  stands. 

In  every  judgment  which  we  can  fonn  concemingf 
probability,  as  well  as  concerning  knowledge,  we' ought 
always  to  correct  the  first  judgment,  derived  from  the 
nature  of  the  ol^ect,  by  another  judgment,  derived 
from  the  nature  of  the  nnderstanding.  'Tis  certain  a 
man  of  solid  sense  and  long  experience  onght  to  have, 
and  usually  has,  a  greater  assurance  in  his  opinions^ 
than  one  that  is  foolish  and  ignorant,  and  that  oor  sen- 
timents have  diflerent  degrees  of  authority,  even  with 
ourselves,  in  proportion  to  the  degrees  of  our  reason 
and  experience.  In  the  man  of  the  best  sense  and 
longest  experience,  this  authority  is  never  entire ;  since 
even  such  a  one  must  be  conscious  of  many  errors  in 
the  past,  and  must  still  dread  the  like  for  the  future. 
Here  then  arises  a  pew  species  of  probability  to  cm:- 
rect  and  regulate  the  first,  and  fix  its  just  standard 
and  proportion.  As  demonstration  is  subject  to  the 
control  of  probabihty,  so  is  probabiUty  liable  to  a 
new  correction  by  a  reflex  act  of  the  mind,  wherein 
the  nature  of  our  nnderstanding,  and  our  reasoning 
from  the  first  probability,  become  our  objects. 
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Having  thus  found  In  every  probability,  beside  sect. 
the  original  uncertainty  inherent  in  the  subject,  «  new  >,^  '  ,. 
oncertainty,  derived  from  the  weakness  <^  that  Acuity  of. 
which  judges,  and  having  adjusted' theve  two  together,  with 
we  are  tJiliged  by  bur  reason  to  add  a  new  doubt,  de-  '^^k 
rived  &<nn  the  possibility  of  error  in  the  estdoiation  we 
make  of  the  truth  and  fidelity  of  our  fiicidties.  lliis- 
is  a  doubt  which  inunediatdy  occurs  to  us,  and  <^ 
which,  if  we  would  closely  pursue  our  reason,  we  can- 
not  avoid  giving  a  decision.  But  this  decision,  thoi^ 
k  should  be  &vourable  to  our  preceding  judgment, 
being  founded  only  on  probabUi^,  must  weaken  still 
(<lu:ther  our  first  evidence,  and  muM  itself  be  weakened 
1^  a  fouT^  doubt  of  the  same  kind,  and'  so  on  in  in- 
fiMttum;  till  at  last  there  remfdu'  nothing  <^  the'  origi- 
nal prt^bility,  however  great  we  aiay  suppose  it  to 
have  been,  and  however  small  the  diminution  1^  every 
new  uncertainty.  No  finite  objedt  can  subsist  Under  a 
decrease  repeated  in  ia^itiint ,-  wad  even.  the.  vastest 
quantity,  which  can  enter  into  human  imaginalio% 
nnist  in  this  manner  be  reduced:  to  nothing.  Let  our 
first  belief  be  never  so  strong,  it  nni'st  iafiillibly  perish, 
by  passing  through  so  many  new  examinations,  of 
which  each  diminishes  somewhatof  it»  force  and  iq- 
gour.  When  I  reflect  on  the  natural  Mlibility  of  my 
judgm^it,  I  have  less  confidence  in  my  opinions,  than 
when  I  only  ctmslder  the  objects  concerning  which  I 
reasMi ;  and  vthen  I  proceed  still  tkrther,  to  turn  the 
scrutiny  against  ev^7  successive  estamstion  I  nlake  of 
my  foculties,  all  the  rules  of  logic  Teqmie  a  continual 
diminution,  and  at  last  a  total  extiaeti<ni  of  belief  and 
evidence.' 

iSiould  it  here  be  asked  me,  whether  I  sincerely  as-' 
sent  to  this  ai^;ument,  which  I  seem  to  t^e  such  paisa 
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PART    to  incbkatei  and  whether  I  be  really  one  of  those  scep- 
i^^    ^^  tics,  who  hold  that  all  is  uncerttun,  and  that  our  judg- 
Of  the    m^t  tg  not  in  any  ihing  possessed  of  am/  measures  of 
other     truth  and  falsehood;  I  should  reply,  ^at  this  question 
^lu^^w.  is  entirely  superfluous,  and  that  neither  I,  nor  any  o- 
ther  person,  wai)  ever  sincerely  qnd  constantly  of  that 
opinion.     Nature,  by  an  absolute  end  uncontrollable 
necessity,  has  determined  us  to  judge  as  well  as  to 
breathe  and  feel ;  nor  can  we  any  more  forbear  view- 
ing certain  objects  in  a  stronger  and  fuller  light,  upon 
account  of  their  customary  connexion  Ivith  a  present 
impression,  than  we  can  hinder  ourselves  from  thiok- 
infi^  as  ItHig  as  we  are  awake,  or  seeing  the  surround- 
ing bodies^  when  we  turn  our  eyes  towards  them  in 
l»oad  sunshine.     Whoever  has  taken  the  pfuns  to  re- 
fute the  cavils  of  this  total  scepticism,  has  I'eally  di^ 
puted  without  an  antagonist,  and  endeavoured  by  ar- 
guments to  establish  a  faculty,  which  nature  has  ante- 
cedently implanted  in  the  mind,  and  rendered  unavoid- 
ablei 

My  intention  then  in  displaying  so  carefiilly  the  ar- 
guments of  that  fantastic  sect,  is  only  to  make  the 
reader  sensible  of  the  truth  of  my  hypothesis,  that  all 
our  reasoningt  concerning  causes  and  effectt,  are  derived 
Jrom  nothtTig  but  custom ,-  and  that  belief  is  more  pro- 
perljf  an  act  <^  the  sensitive,  than  t^  tke  cogitative  part 
i^ow  natures.  I  have  here  proved,  that  the  very  same 
principles,  which  make  us  form  a  decision  upon  any 
subject,  and  correct  that  decision  by  the  consideration 
of  our  genius  and  capacity,  and  of  the  situation  of  our 
mind,  when  we  examined  that  subject;  I  say,  I  have 
proved,  that  these  same  prinoples,  when  carried  far- 
ther, and  applied  to  every  new  reflex  judgment,  must, 
by  continually  diminishing  the  original  evidence,  at 
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last  reduce  it  to  nothing,  and  utterly  subvert  tU  belief   sect. 
and  opinion,     tt  belief,  therefore,  were  a  simple  act  of  y^  ^  ^,i 
the  thought,  without  any  peculiar  manner  of  coacep-       Of. 
tion,  or  the  addition  of  a  force  and  vivacity,  it  must      vith 
in&llibly  destroy  itself  and  in  every  case  terminate  in   "^^ 
a  total  sus^nse  of  judgment.     But  as  experience  will 
sufficiently  Convince  any  onfe,  who  thinks  it  worth  while 
to  try,  that  though  he  can  6od  no  error  in  the  fore- 
going arguments,  yet  he  still  continues  to  believe,  and 
tiiink,  and  reason,  as  usu&l,  he  liiay  safely  conclude, 
that  bis  reasoning  and  beUef  Is  some  sensation  or  pe- 
culiar manner  of  conception,  which  'tis  impossible  for 
mere  ideas  and  reflecUons  to  destroy. 

But  here,  perhaps,  it  may  be  demanded,  how  it 
liappens,  even  upon  my  hypothesis,  that  these  argu- 
ments above  explained  produce  not  a  total  suspense  of 
judgment,  and  after  what  manner  the  mind  ever  retmns 
a  degree  of  assurance  in  any  subject  ?  For  as  these 
new  probabilities,  which,  by  their  repetition,  perpe^ 
tually  diminish  the  ori^nal  evidence^  are  founded  on 
the  very  same  princ^>les,  whether  of  thought  or  sensa- 
tion,  as  the  prunary  judgment,  it  may  se«n  unavoida- 
ble, that  in  either  case  they  must  equally  subvert  it, 
and  by  the  opposition,  either  of  contrary  thoughts  or 
sensations,  reduce  the  mind  to  a  total  uncertain^.  I 
suppose  there  is  some  question  proposed  to  me,  and 
that,  after  revolving  over  the  impressions  of  ^y  mem<v 
ry  and  senses,  and  carrying  my  thoughts  from  them  to 
such  objects  as  are  commonly  conjoined  with  them, 
I  feel  a  stronger  and  more  forcible  conception  on  &e 
one  side  than  on  the  other.  This  strong  conception 
forms  my  first  decision.  I  suppose,  that  afterwai^s  I 
examine  my  judgment  itself,  and  observing,  from  ex- 
perience, that  'tis  sometimes  just  and  sometimes  erro- 
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PART    neous,  I  consider  it  as  regulated  by  contrary*  prin^ 
'  M  /■-'  pies  or  causes,  of  which  some  lead  to  truth,  and  some 
'^lid  ^  ^i"^^'  >  ^^^  i"  balancing  these  contrary  causes,  I  di- 
other     mtnish,  by  a  new  probability,  the  assurance  of  my  first 
;iti^i^hy,  decision.     This  new  probability  is  liable  to  the  same 
diminution  as  the  foregoing^  Mid  so  on,  in  infinittan. 
"Vis  therefore  demanded,  Hca  it  happens,  that,  even  af- 
ter all,  we  retain  a  degree  o^  bdief,  •which  is  sufficient 
for  OUT  purpose,  either  in  philosophy  or  common  life  f 

I  answer,  that  after  the  first  and  second  decision,  as 
the  action  of  the  mind  becomes  forced  and  unnatural, 
and  the  ideas  &unt  and  obsoure,  though  the  principles 
of  judgment,  and  the  balancing  of  opposite  causes  be 
the  same  as  at  the  very  beginning,  yet  their  influence 
on  the  imagination,  and  the  vigour  they  add  to,  or 
diminish  from,  the  thought,  is  by  no  means  e<)uaL 
Where  the  mind  reaches  not  its  objects  with  easiness 
and  facility,  the  same  principles  have  not  the  same  ef- 
fect as  in  a  more  natural  conception  of  the  ideas ;  nor 
does  the  imagination  feel  a  sensation,  which  holds  any 
proportion  with  that  which  arises  from  its  common 
judgments  and  opinions.  The  attention  is  on  die 
stretch ;  the  posture  of  the  mind  is  uneasy ;  and  the 
Epirits  being  diverted  from  their  natural  course,  are 
not  governed  in  their  movements  by  tlie  same  laws,  at 
least  not  to  the  same  degree,  as  when  they  flow  in  their 
usual  channel. 

If  we  desire  similar  instances,  'twill  not  he  very  di& 
ficuit  to  find  them.  The  present  subject  of  metaphy- 
acs  will  supply  us  abundantly.  The  some  argument, 
which  would  have  been  esteemed  convincing  in  a  rea- 
soning concerning  history  or  poUtics,  has  little  or  no 
influence  in  these  abstruser  subjects,  even  though  it  be 
perfectly  comprehended ;  and  that  because  there  is  re- 
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Quired  a  stady  and  an  efibrt  of  thought,  in  order  td  SECT- 
Its  being  comprehended :  and  this  efibrt  of  thought  •*^~,'^^ 
disturbs  the  operation  of  our  sentiments,  oH  which  ^  ^f  ^^ 
the  beKef  depends.  The  case  is  the  same  in  other  V'^ 
subjects.  The  straining  of  the  imaghiation  always  leuon. 
hinders  the  regular  Sowing  of  the  passions  and  seiiti- 
Bients.  A  tra^c  pdet,  that  would  represent  his  heroea 
as  very  ingenious  and  witty  in  their  misfortunes,  would 
never  touch  the  pasiions.  As  the  emotions  of  the  soul 
pravent  any  subtile  reasoning  and  reflection,  so  these 
latter  actions  of  the  mind  are  equally  prejudiciid  ta 
the  former.  The  mind,  as  well  as  the  body,  seems 
to  be  endowed  with  a  certain  precise  degree  of  force 
and  activity,  which  it  never  employs  in  one  action,  hut 
at  the  expense  of  all  the  rest.  Thb  is  more  evidently 
true,  where  the  actions  are  of  quite  different  natures ; 
since  in  ^at  case  the  force  of  the  mind  is  not  only  di- 
verted, but  even  the  disposition  changed,  so  as  to  ren-' 
der  us  incapable  of  a  sudden  transition  from  one  ac- 
tion to  the  other,  and  still  more  of  performing  both  at 
once.  No  wonder,  then,  the  conviction,  whiph  arises 
irom  a  subtile  reasoning,  diminishes  in  proportion  to* 
the  efforts  which  the  imagination  tnakes  to  enter  into 
the  reasoning,  and  to  conceive  it  in  all  its  parts.  Be' 
lief,  being  a  lively  conception,  can  nerer  be  entire, 
where  it  is  not  founded  on  something  natural  and  easy^ 
This  I  take  to  be  the  true  state  of  the  question,  and 
cannot  ^prove  of  that  expeditious  way,  which  some 
take  with  the  sceptics,  to  reject  at  once  all  their  argu.' 
ments  without  inquiry  or  examination.  If  the  scepti- 
cal reasonings  be  strong,  say  they,  'tis  a  proof  thai 
reason  may  have  some  force  and  authority :  if  weak, 
they  can  never  be  sufiicient  to  invahdate  all  the  con- 
clusions of  pur  understanding.     This  argument  is  not 

a2 
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'^v^    just;  because  the  sceptical  reasonings,  were  it  poesible 

t  j-.^  '  fof  them  to  exist,  and  were  they  not  destroyed  by  their 

Of  the     subtiltT,  would  be  successively  both  stroDir  and  weak,- 

■yptiolind  /.'  ,  .....  ^    ,  .     , 

Diiwr     according  to  the  successive  dispositions  ot  the  mind. 

^j^hy.  Reason  first  appears  in  possession  of  the  tiirone,  pre- 
scribing laws,  and  imposing  maxims,  with  au  absolute 
sway  and  authority.  Her  enemy,  therefore,  is  obliged 
to  take  shelter  under  her  protectjon,  and  by  making 
tise  of  rational  arguments  to  prove  the  feUaciousness' 
and  imbecility  of  reason,  produces,  in  a  manner,  a 
patent  under  ber  hand  and  seal.  This  patent  has  at 
first  an  authority,  proporUcmed  to  the  present  and  im- 
mediate authority  of  reason,  from  which  it  is  derived. 
But  as  it  is  supposed  to  be  contradictory  to  reason,  it 
gradually  diminishes  the  force  of  that  governing  power 
And  its  own  at  the  same  time;  till  at  last  tbey  both  va'^ 
nish  away  into  nothing,  by  a  regular  and  just  diminu-- 
tion.  The  sceptical  and  dogmatical  reasons  are  of  the 
same  kind,  though  contrary  in  their  operation  and- 
tendency;  so  that  where  the  latter  is  strong,  it  has  ah 
enemy  of  equal  force  in  the  former  to  encounter ;  and- 
as  their  forces  were  at  first  equal,  they  still  continue 
so,  as  long  as  either  of  them  subsists ;  nor  does  one 
of  them  lose  any  force  in  the  contest,  without  taking, 
as  much  from  its  antagomst.  'Tis  happy,  therefor^- 
that  nature  breaks  the  force  of  all  sceptical  argnments- 
in  time,  and  keeps  them  from  having  any  considerable 
influence  on  the  understanding.  Were  we  to  trust  en- 
tirely to  their  self-destruction,  that  can  never  take 
place,  'till  they  have  first  subverted  all  conviction,  and' 
have  totally  destroyed  human  reason. 
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OF  SCEPTICISM  WITH  REGABD  TO  THE  BEHBES. 

Thus  the  sceptic  still  continnes  to  reason  and  be-     sei 
lieve,    even   though  he   asserts  that  be  cannot  defend  ^ 
his  reason  by  reason ;  and  by  the  same  rule  he  must       ch 
assent  to  the  principle  concerning  the  existence  of  body,  "^t 
though  he  cannot  pretend,  by  any  arguments  of  phi-     "^ 
losophj,  to  maintun  its  veracity.     Nature  has  not  left  ^  " 
this  to  his  choice,  and  has  doubtless  esteemed  it  an  af- 
&ir  of  too  great  importance,  to  be  trusted  to  our  un- 
certain reasonings  and  speculations.     We  may  well 
ask,  What  causes  induce  us  to  believe  in  the  existence  of 
body  ?  but  'tis  in  vain.to  ^k,  Whether  there  be  body  or 
not  ?    That  is  a  point,  which  we  must  take  for  granted 
in  all  our  reasonings. 

The  subject,  then,  of  our  present  inquiry,  is  con- 
cerning the  causes  which  induce  us  to  believe  in  the  ex- 
istence of  body :  and  my  reasonings  on  this  head  I 
shall  begin  with  a  distinction,  which  at  first  sight  may 
seem  superfluous,  but  which  will  contribute  very  much 
to  the  perfect  understanding  of  what  follows.  We 
ouglit  to  examine  apart  those  two  questions,  which  are 
commonly  confounded  together,  viz.  Why  we  attri- 
bute 4  continued  existence  to  objects,  even  when  they 
are  not  present  to  the  senses  t  and  why  we  suppose 
them  to  have  sn  existence  distinct  from  the  mind  and 
perception  ?  Under  this  last  head  I  comprehend  their 
situation  as  well  as  relations,  their  externtd  position  as 
well  as  the  independence  of  their  existence  and  opera- 
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PART    tioti'    These  two  questions  concerning  the  continued 
^_^    ^1  and  distinct  existence  of  body  are  intimately  connect- 
or ib»    ed  together.     For  if  the  objects  of  our  senses  continue 
'"^Mhw"  to  exist,  eyen  when  they  are  not  perceived,  their  exist* 
X^I^y,  ence  is  of  course  independent  oi  and  distinct  from  the 
perception ;  and  vice  versa,  if  their  existence  be  ind&> 
pendent  of  t}ie  perception,  and  distinct  from  it,  they 
must  continue  to  exist,  even  though  they  be  not  per- 
ceived.    But  though  the  decision  of  tbe  one  question 
decides  the  other ;  yet  tiiat  we  may  the  more  easily 
tdiscovet  the  principies  of  humiin  nature,  from  whence 
the  deciuon  arises,  we  shall  cany  along  with  us  this 
distinction,  and  shall  consider,  whether  it  be  tlie  senses, 
reason,  or  tiie  imagination,  that  produces  tiie  opinion 
of  ft  coTainued  or  of  a  distinct  existence.     These  are 
tiie  only  questions  that  are  intelligible  on  the  present 
{Subject.     For  as  to  the  notion  of  external  existence, 
when  taktn  fdr  something  specifically  different  from 
our  perceptions,  we  have  already  shown  its  absurdL.* 

To  b^in  with  the  senses,  'tis  evident  these  faculties 
jtre  incapable  of  giving  rise  to  the  notion  of  tiie  conti- 
Aued  es.is\^no&  of  their  objects,  after  they  no  longer 
appear  to  the  senses.  For  that  is  a.  contradiction  in 
terms,  and  supposes  that  the  senses  continue  to  ope- 
rate, even  idler  they  have  ceased  all  m&nner  of  t^erib* 
tioD.  These  faculties,  therefore,  if  they  haye  any  in- 
fiuence  in  the  present  caae,  must  produce  the  opinion 
eS  a  distinct,  not  of  a  continued  existence;  and  in  or* 
der  to  that,  must  present  their  impressions  either  as 
ima^s  and  representations,  or  as  these  very  distinct 
fuid  external  existences, 

*  Part  II.  Sect,  6. 
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That  our  senses  offer  not  their  impressions  as  the    sect. 
images  of  something  distinct^  or  independent,  and  exter-  '^^..^.^^ 
nal,  is  evident ;  because  they  convey  to  us  nothing  but       or 
a  single  percq>tion,  and  never  give  us  the  least  intima-      widi 
tion  of  any  thing  beyond.     A  single  perception  can     "^ 
never  produce  the  idea"  of  a  double  existence,  but  by  ""  "°** 
some  inference  either  of  the  reason  or  imagination. 
When  the  mind  looks  &rther  than  what  immediately 
i^pears  to  it,  its  conclusions  can  never  be  put  to  the 
account  of  the  senses ;  and  it  cert^nly  looks  fRrther> 
when  from  a  single  perception  it  infers  a  double  exist- 
ence, and  supposes  the  relations  of  resemblance  and 
causation  betwist  them. 

If  our  eenses,  therefore,  suggest  any  idea  of  distinct 
existences,  they  must  convey  the  impressions  as  those 
very  existences,  by  a  kind  of  fallacy  and  illusion. 
Up<H)  this  head  we  may  observe,  that  all  sensations 
are  felt  by  the  mind,  such  as  they  really  are,  and  that, 
when  we  doubt  whether  they  present  themselves  as 
distinct  objects,  or  as  mere  impressions,  the  difficulty 
is  not  concerning  their  nature,  but  concerning  their 
relations  and  situation.  Now,  if  the  senses  presented 
our  impressions  as  external  to,  and  independent  of  our- 
selves, both  the  objects  and  ourselves  must  be  obvious 
to  our  senses,  otherwise  they  could  not  be  compared 
by  these  faculties.  The  difficulty  then,  is,  how  far  we 
are  ourselves  the  objects  of  our  senses. 

'Tis  certain  there  is  no  question  in  philosophy  more 
abstruse  than  that  ctHiceming  identity,  and  the  nature 
of  the  uniting  principle,  which  constitutes  a  person. 
So  &r  from  \teing  able  by  our  senses  merely  to  deter- 
mine this  question,  we  most  have  recourse  to  the  most 
'  profound  metaphysics  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to 
it;  and  in  cominon  life  'tis  evident  ^ese  ideas  of  self 
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PART    and  person  are  nerer  very  fixed  nor  determinate,   lis 
t^  'j  absurd  therefore  to  ims^ne  the  senses  can  ever  distin- 

ofiht  goish  betwixt  ourselves  and  external  objects. 
""Sher  Add  to  this,  that  every  impression,  external  and  in- 
^j£^_  ternal,  passions,  affectioHS,  sensations,  pains  and  plea- 
sures, are  originally  on  the  same  looting ;  and  that 
whatever  other  differences  we  may  observe  among 
them,  they  appear,  all  of  them,  in  their  true  colours, 
'  as  impressions  or  percepti<Mis.  And  indeed,  if  we  con- 
sider the  matter  aright,  'tis  scarce  possible  it  shonld  be 
otherwise;  nor  is  it  cwiceivable  that  our  senses  should 
be  more  capable  of  deceiving  us  in  the  situalioQ  and 
relations,  than  in  the  nature  of  our  impressions.  For 
since  all  actions  and  sensati<His  of  the  mind  are  known 
to  us  by  ^nsciousness,  they  most  necessarily  appear  in 
every  particular  what  they  are,  and  be  what  they  ap- 
pean  Every  thing  that  enters  the  mind,  being  in  re- 
ality  as  the  perception,  'tis  impossible  any  thing  should 
to  Jeeiing  appear  different.  This  were  to  suppose,  that 
even  where  we  are  most  intimately  conscious  we 
might  be  mistaken. 

But  not  to  Ifise  time  in  examining,  whether  *tis  pos- 
sible for  our.  senses  to  deceive  us,  and  represent  our 
perceptions  as  distinct  from  ourselves,  that  is,  as  exter- 
nal to  and  independent  of  us ;  let  ns  consider  whether 
they  really  do  so,  and  whether  this  error  proceeds  &om 
an  immediate  sensation,  or  from  some  otiier  causes. 

To  begin  with  the  question  concerning  external  ex- 
istence, it  may  perhaps  be  said,  that  setting  aside  the 
metaphysical  question  of  the  identity  of  a  thinking 
substance,  our  own  body  evidently  belongs  to  us ;  and 
as  several  impressions  appear  exterior  to  the  body,  we 
suppose  them  also  exterior  to  ourselves.  The  paper, 
on  which  I  write  at  present,  is  beyond  my  hand.    Th« 
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teble  is  beyond  the  p^er.     Tlie  walls  of  the  chBmber    SECT, 
beyond  the  table.     And  in  casting  my  eye  towards  the  >^    ^^ 
window,  I  perceive  a  great  extent  of  fields  and  build-       9'. 
iags  beyond  my  chamber.    From  all  this  it  may  be  in-      wiih 
ferred,  that  no  other  taculty  is  required,  beside  the     "u"^ 
senses,  to  convince  us  of  the  external  existence  of  bo-  ""  """^ 
dy.    But  to  prevent  this  inference,  we  need  only  weigh 
the  three  following  considerations.    First,  that,  pro- 
perly speaking,  'tis  not  our  body  we  perceive,  when 
we  regard  our  limbs  »id  members,  but  certain  impres- 
sions, which  eater  by  the  senses ;  so  that  the  ascribing 
a  re^  and  coipra^al  existence  to  these  impressions,  or 
to  their  objects,  i^  an  act  of  the  mind  as  difficult  to  ex- 
plain as  that  which  we  examine  at  present.     Secondly, 
sounds,  and  tastes,  and  smells,  though  commonly  re- 
garded by  the  mind  as  continued  independent  quali- 
ties, appear  not  to  have  any  existence  in  extension, 
and  consequently  cimnot  tq>pear  to  the  senses  as  situat- 
ed externally  to  tJie  body.   The  reason  why  we  ascribe 
a  place  to   them,   shell  be  umsidu^d   afWrwards.  * 
Thirdly,  even  our  sight  informs  us  not  of  distance  ot 
outness  (so  to  speak)  immediately  and  ^ihout  a  cer- 
tain reasoning  aad  experience,  as  is  acknowledged  by 
Uie  most  ratiouai  philosophers. 

As  to  the  independena/  of  our  perceptions  on  our- 
selves, this  can  never  be  an  <^ject  of  the  senses;  but 
any  opinion  we  form  concerning;  it,  must  be  derived 
from  experience  and  observation :  and  we  shall  see 
afterwards,  th^t  our  conclusions  from  experience  are 
far  from  being  &voucable  to  the  doctrine  of  the  inde- 
pendency of  our  perceptions.  Meanwhile  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  when  we  talk  of  real  distinct  existences,  we 
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FART    have  commonly  more  in  our  eye  their  independency 

*  ^  \.  than  external  situation  in  place,  and  think  an  object 

Of  Cm     has  a  sufficient  reality,  when  its  being  is  uninterrupted, 

""uhcr      uid  independent  of  die  incessant  revolutions,  which  we 

Soaie^y.  *™  conscious  of  in  ourselves. 

Thus  to  resume  what  I  have  said  conc^'ning  the 
senses ;  they  give  us  no  notion  of  continued  eKistence* 
because  they  cannot  <^rate  beyond  the  extent,  in 
which  they  really  operate.  They  as  little  produce 
the  (pinion  of  a  distinct  existence,  because  they  n&e- 
ther  can  ofier  it  to  the  mind  as  r^nresented,  nor 
as  originaL  To  offer  it  as  represented,  they  must 
present  both  an  object  and  ^n  image.  To  make  it 
^>pear  as  original,  they  must  convey  a  falsdiood; 
md  this  falsehood  must  lie  in  the  relations  and  situa^ 
tion :  in  order  to  which,  they  must  be  able  to  compare 
the  ot^ect  with  ourselves;  and  even  in  that  case  they 
do  not,  nor  is  it  possible  they  should  deceive  us.  We 
may  therefore  conclude  with  certoiaty,  that  the  opinion 
of  a  continued  and  of  a  distinct  e^stence  never  arises 
from  the  senses. 

To  confirm  this,  we  may  observe,  that  there  are 
idiree  different  kinds  of  impressions  conveyed  by  the 
senses.  The  first  are  diose  of  the  figure,  bulk,  motion, 
and  stJidity  of  bodies.  Tlie  second,  those  of  colours, 
tastes,  smells,  sound^  heat  and  cc4d.  The  lliird  are 
jthe  pains  and  pleasures  that  arise  from  the  application 
f>f  olyects  to  our  bodies,  as  by  the  cutting  of  our  flesh 
with  steel,  and  sudi  like.  Both  [^osophers  and  the 
vulgar  suppose -the  first  of  these  to  have  a  distinct  con- 
tinued existence.  •  The  vulgar  only  regard  the  second 
as  on  the  same  footing.  Both  philosophers  and  ^e 
vulgar,  again,  esteem  the  third  to  be  merely  percep- 
licms;  and,  consequently,  interrupted  and  dependent 
beings. 
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Now,  'tis  evident,  that,  whatever  may  be  our  philo-   sect. 
sopfaical  (pinion,  colour,  sounds,  best  and  cold,  as  far  v»l^ 
as  appears  to  the  senses,  exist  after  the  same  manner       Of 
with  motion  and  st^dity ;  and  that  the  difference  we  "^'j!^ 
make  betwixt  them,  in  this  respect,  arises  not  from  the     "^ 
mere  perception.     So  strong  is  the  prejudice  for  the  iheKMB* 
distinct  continued  eKistence  of  the  ftHiner  qualities,  that 
when  the  contrary  opinion  is  advanced  by  modern  phi- 
losophers,  people  imagine  they  can  almost  refute  it 
fr(«n  their  feeling  and  experience,  and  that  their  very 
senses  contradict  this  philosophy.     "lis  also  evident, 
that  .colours,  sounds.  Sec  are  originally  on  ^e  same 
footing  with  the  pajn  that  arises  from  steel,  and  plea-     - 
sure  that  proceeds  from  a  fire ;  end  that  the  difference 
betwixt  them  is  founded  neither  on  percquion  nor  re»- 
son,  but  on  die  imaginaljon.     For  as  they  are  confess- 
ed to  be,  both  of  them,  nothing  but  percepticms  aris- 
ing from  the  particular  configurations  and  motions  of 
jthe  parts  of  body,  wherein  possibly  can  their  difiere^ce 
consist?     Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  may  conclude^ 
that,  as  far  as  the  senses  are  judges,  all  perceptions  are 
the  same  in  the  manner  of  their  existence. 

We  may  also  observe,  in  this  instance  <^  sounds  and 
colours,  that  we  can  attribute  a  distinct  continued  ex- 
istence to  ol^ects  without  ever  consulting  reasoTt,  or 
weighing  our  opinions  by  any  philosc^hical  principles. 
And,  indeed,  whatever  convincing  arguments  philoso- 
phers may  fimcy  they  can  produce  to  establish  the  be- 
lief of  oli^ects  independent  of  the  mind,  'tis  obvious 
these  arguments  are  known  but  to  very  few;  and  tha( 
'tis  not  by  them  that  children,  peasants,  and  the  great- 
est part  of  mankind,  are  induced  to  attribute  objects 
to  some  impressions,  and  deny  them  to  others.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find,  that  all  the  conclusions  which  the 
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PART  vulgar  form  on  this  head,  are  direcdy  contrary  to  those 
^^  ',  whidi  are  confirmed  by  philost^hy.  For  pbilostqAy 
Ofibe  informs  us,  that  every  thing  which  a^^iears  to  the 
*"^^  mind,  is  nothing  but  e  percepUon,  and  is  uitermpted 
^3J|™^^  and  dependent  on  the  mind ;  wh«*eas  the  vulgar  emi- 
found  perceptions  and  objects,  and  attribute  a  distinct 
continued  existence  to  the  very  things  tbey  feel  or  see. 
This  sentiment,  then,  as  it  is  entirely  unreasonable, 
must  proceed  from  some  other  faculty  than  the  under- 
standing. To  which  we  may  add,  that,  as  long  as  we 
take  our  perceptions  and  objects  to  be  the  same,  we  can 
never  mfer  the  existence  rf  the  one  from  that  o£  the 
other,  nor  form  any  argument  from  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect ;  which  is  the  only  one  that  can  as- 
sure ns  of  matter  of  &ct.  Even  after  we  distinguish 
our  perceptitvs  from  our  ol^ects,  'twill  appear  present- 
ly that  we  are  still  incapable  of  reasoning  from  the  ex- 
istence c^  one  to  that  of  the  other :  so  that,  upon  the 
whole,  onr  reason  neither  does,  nor  is  it,  possible  it  ever 
should,  upon  any  supposition,  give  us  an  assurance  of 
the  G<mUpued  and  distinct  existence  of  body.  Iliat 
opinion  must  be  entirely  owing  to  the  imagination : 
which  must  now  be  the  subject  of  our  inquiry. 

Since  all  impressions  are  internal  and  perishing  ex- 
istences, and  appear  as  such,  the  notion  rf  their  dis- 
tinct and  continued  exbtence  must  arise  from  a  con- 
currence of  some  of  their  qualities  with  the  qualities 
of  the  imagination ;  and  since  thb  notion  does  not  ex- 
tend to  ail  of  them,  it  must  arise  from  certain  qualities 
peculiar  to  some  impressions.  'Twill,  therefore,  be 
easy  for  us  to  discover  these  qualities  by  a  comparison 
of  the  impressions,  to  which  we  attribute  a  dis^uct 
and  continued  existence,  with  those  which  we  regard  as 
internal  and  perisliing, 
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'We  may  observe,  then,  that  'tis  neither  upon  account     sect. 
trf"  the  in  voluntariness  of  certwQ  impressions,  as  is  com-  t  ^        , 
mooly  supposed,  nor  of  their  superior  force  and  vio-       Of, 
lence,  t^at  we  atu^ute  U>  them  a  realit;  and  continued      wiib 
existence,  v^ich  we  refuse  to  others  that  are  voluntary     "f^'    . 
or  feeble.     For 'tis  evident,  our  pains  and  pleasures,  """n™- 
our  passions  and  affections,  which  w«  never  suppose  to 
hav«  anyeusteoce  beyond  our  perception,  operate  with 
greater  violence,  and  are  equally  involuntary,  as  the 
impressidns  of  figure  aad  extension,  colour  and  sound, 
which  we  suppose  to  be  permanent  beings.     The  heat 
of  a.  fire,  wfjen  moderate,  is  supposed  to  exist-  in  the 
fire;  but  the  pain  which  it  causes  upon  a  near  approach 
is  not  taken  to  bare  any  being  except  in  the  percep- 
tion. 

These  vulgar  opinions,  then,  being  rejected,  we  must 
search  for  some  other  hypothesis,  by  which  we  may 
discover  those  peculiar-  qualities  ia  our  impressions, 
which  makes  us  attribute  to  them  a  distinct  and  conti- 
nued existence. 

After  a  little  examination,  we  shall  find,  that  all  those 
objects,  to  which  we  attribute  a  continued  existence, 
have  a  peculiar  constatuy,  which  distinguishes  them 
from  the  impressions  whose  existence  depends  up- 
on our  perception.  Those  mountiuns,  and  houses, 
and  trees,  which  He  at  present  under  my  eye,  have  al- 
ways appeared  to  me  in  the  same  order ;  and  when  I 
lose  sight  of  them  by  shutting  my  eyes  or  turning  my 
head,  I  soon  after  find  them  return  upon  me  without 
the  least  alteration.  My  bed  and  table,  my  books  and 
papers,  present  themselves  in  the  same  uniform  man- 
ner, and  change  not  upon  account  of  any  interruption 
in  my  seeing  or  perceiving  them.  This  is  the  case  with 
all  the  impressions,  whose  objects  are  supposed  to  have 
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PART  an  external  existence ;  and  is  the  case  with  no  otlier 
•J^'^'  impressions,  whether  gentle  or  violent^  voluntary  or 
Of  the     involuntary. 

MXptllul  wd 

o*'w  TTiis  constancy,  however,  is  not  so  perfect  as  not  to 
^iionpfay.  admit  of  very  considerable  exceptions.  Bodies  of^H 
change  their  position  and  qualities,  and,  after  a  little 
absence  or  interruption,  may  become  hardly  knewable. 
But  here  'tis  observable,  that  even  in  these  changes 
they  preserve  a  coherence,  and  have  a  regular  depen-^ 
dence  on  each  other ;  which  is  the  foundation  of  a  kind 
of  reasoning  from  causation,  and  produces  the  opinion 
of  their  continued  eidstence.  When  I  rgtnm  to  my 
chamber  after  an  hour's  absence,  I  lind  not  my  fire  in 
the  same  situation  in  which  I  left  it;  but  then  I  am 
accustomed,  in  other  instances,  to  see  a  like  alteration 
produced  in  a  like  time,  whether  I  am  present  or  ab- 
sent, near  or  remote.  This  coherence,  therefore,  in 
their  changes,  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  external 
objects,  as  well  as  their  constancy. 

Having  found  that  the  opinion  of  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  body  depends  on  the  coherence  and  constan- 
cy of  certain  impressions,  1  now  proceed  to  examine 
after  what  manner  these  qualities  ^ve  rise  to  so  extra- 
ordinary an  opinion.  To  begin  with  the  coherence  j 
we  may  observe,  tiiat  though  those  internal  impres- 
sions, which  we  regard  as  fleeting  and  perishing,  have 
also  a  certain  coherence  or  regularity  in  their  appear- 
ances, yet  'tis  of  somewhat  s  different- nature  from 
that  which  we  discover  in  bodies.  Our  passions  are 
found  by  experience  to  have  a  mutual  connexion  with, 
and  dependence  on  each  other ;  but  on  no  occasion  ia 
it  necessary  to  suppose  that  they  have  existed  and  ope- 
rated, when  they  were  not  perceived,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  same  d^endence  and  connexion,  of  which 
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we  have  had  experience.  The  ca«e  is  not  the  same  seCF. 
with  rehition  to  external  objects.  Those  require  a  t  ^  , 
continued  existence,  or  otherwise  lose,  in  a  irreat  mea-  of 
sure,  tbe  regulantyot  their  operation.  1  am  here  seat-  with 
ed  in  my  chamber,  with  my  face  to.the  fire;  and  all  "^ 
the  objects  that  strike  my  senses  are  contained  in  a  ^  """^ 
few  yards  around  me.  My  memory,  indeed,  informs 
me  of  the  existence  of  many  objects;  but,  then,  this 
infbrmaticHi  extends  not  beyond  their  past  existence, 
nor  do  either  my  senses  or  memory  give  any  testimo- 
ny to  the  continuance  of  their  being.  WheTi,  there- 
fore, I  am  thus  seated,  and  revolve  over  these  thoughts, 
I  hear  on  a  sudden  a  noise  as  of  a  door  turning  upon 
its  hinges ;  and  a  little  after  see  a  porter,  who  advan- 
ces towards  me.  This  gives  occasion  to  many  new  r^ 
flections  and  reasonings.  First,  I  never  have  observ- 
ed that  this  noise  could  proceed  from  any  thing  but 
the  motion  of  a  door ;  and  therefore  conclude,  that  the 
present  phenomenon  is  a  contradiction  to  all  past  ex- 
perience, unless  the  door,  which  I  remember  on  t'other 
side  the  cihamber,  be  still  in  being.  Agun,  I  have  al- 
ways found,  that  a  human  body  was  possessed  of  a 
quidity  which  I  call  gravity,  and  which  hinders  it 
from  mounting  in  the  air,  as  this  porter  must  have  done 
to  arrive  at  my  chamber,  unless  the  stairs  I  remember 
be  not  annihilated  by  my  absence.  But  this  is  not  alL 
I  receive  a  letter,  which,  upon  opening  it,  I  perceive 
by  the  handwriting  and  subscription  to  have  come  from 
a  iriend,  who  says  he  is  two  hundred  leagues  distant. 
*Tis  evident  I  can  never  account  for  this  phenomenon, 
conformable  to  my  experience  in  other  instances,  with- 
out spreading  out  in  my  mind  the  whole  sea  uid  coo- 
tin«it  between  us,  uid  supposing  the  effects  and  Con- 
tinued existence  of  posts  and  ferries,  according  to  my 
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PART  memory  and  observation.  To  consider  these  phent^ 
'  ,  mena  of  the  porter  and  letter  in  a  certain  light,  they 
Of  (he  are  contradictions  to  common  experience,  and  may  be 
'"'^^  r^arded  as  objections  to  those  maxims  which  we  form 
3^^^^  concerning  the  connexions  «f  causes  and  efieclA.  I  am 
accustomed  to  hear  such  a  sound,  and  see  such  an  ob- 
ject in  motitm  at  the  same  time.  I  have  not  received, 
in  this  particular  instance,  both  these  peiteptiona. 
These  observations  are  contrary,  unless  I  suppose  that 
the  door  still  remains,  and  that  it  was  opened  without 
my  perceiving  it :  and  this  supposition,  which  was  at 
first  entirely  arbitrary  and  hypothetical,  acquires  a 
force  and  evidence  by  its  b^g  the  only  one  upon 
which  I  can  reconcile  these  contradicticois.  There  is 
scarce  a  moment  of  my  life,  wherein  there  is  not  a  si- 
milar instance  presented  to  me,  and  I  have  not  occa- 
sion to  suppose  the  continued  existence  of  objects,  in 
order  to  conneet  their  past  and  present  appearances, 
and  give  them  such  an  union  with  each  other,  as  I  have 
found,  by  experience,  to  be  suitable  to  their  particular 
natures  and  circumstances.  Here,  dien,  I  am  natural- 
ly ted  to  regard  llie  world  as  something  real  and  dur- 
able, and  as  preserving  its  existence,  even  when  it  is 
no  longer  present  to  my  perception. 

But,  though  this  conclusion^  from  the  cob^ence  of 
appearances,  may  seem  to  be  of  the  same  nature  with 
our  reasonings  concerning  causes  and  effects,  as  be- 
ing derived  from  custom,  and  regulated  by  past  expe- 
rience, we  shall  find,  upon  examination,  that  they  are 
at  the  bottom  considerably  different  from  each  other, 
and  that  this  inference  arises  from  the  understanding 
atid  from  custom,  in  an  indirect  and  (Clique  manner. 
For  'twill  readily  be  allowed,  that  since  notliingis  ever 
really  present  to  the  mind,  besides  its  own  perceptions. 
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.*lis  not  tally  impossible  that  any  habit  should  ever  be    sect. 
acquired  otherwise  than  by  the  regular  succession  of  ^  j  ^  ^. 
these  perceptions,  but  also  that  any  habit  should  ever        *^. 
.  exceed  that  degree  of  regularity.     Any  degree,  there-      with 
fore,  of  regularity  in  our  perceptions,  can  never  be  a     - » 
foundation  for  us  to  infer  a  greater  degree  of  regular!-       ""^ 
,ty  in  some  objects  which  are  not  perceived,  since  this 
supposes  a  contradiction,  viz.  a  habit  acquired  by  what 
.was  never  present  to  ^e  mind.     But,  'tis  evident  that, 
-whenever  we  infer  the  continued  existence  of  the  ob- 
jects of  sense  from  their  coherence,  and  the  frequency 
of  their  union,  'tis  in  order  to  bestow  on  the  objects 
'a  greater  regularity  than  what  is  observed  in  our  mere 
perc^tions.      We  remark  a  connexion  betwixt  two 
kinds  bf  objects  in  their  past  appearance  to  the  senses, 
but  are  not  able  to  observe  this  connexion  to  be  per- 
fectly constant,  since  the  turning  about  of  our  head,  or 
the  shutting  of  our  eyes,  is  able  to  break  it.     What, 
then,  do  we  suppose  in  this  case,  but  that  these  objects 
still  continue  their  usual  connexion,  notwithstanding 
their  apparent  interruption,  and  that  the  irregular  ap- 
pearuices  are  joined  by  something  of  which  we  are  in- 
sensible ?  But  as  all  reasoning  concerning  matters  of 
fact  arises  only  from  custom,  and  custom  can  only  be 
the  effect  of  repeated  perceptions,   the   extending  of 
custom  and  reasoning  beyond  the  perceptions  can  ne- 
ver be  the  direct  and  natural  effect  of  the  constant  re-  . 
petition  and  connexion,  but  must  arise  from  the  coope- 
ration of  some  other  principles.  ' 

I  have  already  observed,  *  in  examining  the  foun- 
dation of  mathematics,  that  the  imagination,  when  set 
into  any  train  of  thinking,  is  apt  to  continue  even  when 
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PAitT   its  ol^ect  bHs  it,  md,  like  a  gsUey  put  in  motion  hy 

.  ^   '    .  the  osrs,  curies  od  itt  ooune  withoat  any  new  in^ 

Ofthc     pulse.     Iliis  I  hare  assigned  tbr  llie  reason,  why,  af- 

■dwr     ter  considering  several  loose  standards  of  equality,  and 

SSmbj.  correcting  them  by  each  other,  we  proceed  to  imagine 

so  correct  and  exact  a  staodard  of  that  relation  as  Is 

not  liable  to  the  least  error  or  variaticHi.     Hie  aame 

principle  makes  us  easily  entertain  this  opinion  of  the 

continued  existence  of  body.     Objects  hare  a  certain 

coherence  even  m  they  ai^ear  to  onr  senses ;  bnt  this 

ci^erence  is  much  greater  and  mora  nni&rm  if  -we 

suppose  iha  oiyeets  to  have  a  continued  exigence ;  and 

as  the  mind  is  onoe  in  the  train  of  observing  an  uniform 

jnily  among  d^acts,  it  naturally  continues  till  it  rat- 

ien  Ab  uniformity  as  comf^te  as  possible.    Hie  aim^ 

fde  siqipDsition  of  ihdr  continued  existence  suffices 

for  this  purpose,  and  gimi  us  a  notion  of  a  much 

j;reater  regularity  among  objects,  than  what  they  have 

when  we  look  no  &rtber  than  ovr  senses. 

But  whatever  Ibrce  we  may  ascribe  to  this  principle, 
I  am  afraid  'tis  too  weak  to  support  alone  so  vast  as 
edifice  as  is  ^mt  of  the  continued  existesioe  of  all  ex- 
tenial  bodies;  and  that  we  must  join  the  eonsicmiy  of 
their  aftpeuance  to  the  coAeraice,  in  order  to  give  a  sa- 
(is&ctory  aoccnmt  of  that  opinion.  As  the  explication 
of  ^s  will  lead  me  into  a  connderable  conqiass  of 
very  prt^Hind  reasoning,  i  think  it  proper,  in  order 
to  avoid  comfitsion,  to  give  a  short  sketch  or  abridg- 
ment of  my  system,  end  afierwards  draw  out  all  ite 
fart$  kt  thek  full  compass.  This  ijifocnoe  from  the 
«on8taiu;y  of  our  perceptiotii,  1^  the  precedent  from 
their  Clarence,  gives  rise  to  tbe  cqsinion  of  the  £0»- 
timted  exist^ioe  t^  body,  v^uch  is  piior  to  that  e( 
its  diitirut  existence,  and  produces  that  latter  princi- 
ple. 
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When  we  haye  bewi  accuBtomed  to  observfl  a  cpn-    fiEcy, 
stsocy  in  certain  impreseionsi  and  have  fomid  Ui^t  the  .  ,    '. 
perception  of  the  gim  or  ocean,  for  instance,  return*       Of 
opoQ  us,  after  an  absence  or  annihilatioi),  vitb  like     k-itb 
parts  and  in  a  like  order  as  at  its  first  appearance,  we     "^ 
are  not  apt  to  regard  tbe«  interrupted  perc^tloiw  M  »'«•«»•» 
di&reot  (whidi  thej  really  are),  but  on  the  ooQtrary 
consider  them  as  individually  the  same,  upon  account 
c^  thair  resemblance.     But  as  this  interruption  of  their 
existence  is   contrary  to  their  perfect  id^tily,   and 
makes  us  regard  the  first  impression  as  annihilated, 
and  the  second  as  newly  oeatedi  we  find  ourqelvee 
somewhat  at  a  loss,  and  are  invt^yed  in  a  kind  of  con- 
tradiction.    In  order  to  free  onrselres  Qrova  this  d)®r 
pulty,  we  disguise,  as  much  as  posfflble,  the  interrupr 
tioQ,  or  rather  remove  it  entirely,  by  supposing  that 
these  interrupted  perceptions  are  connected  by  a  re^ 
existence,  of  which  we  ane  insensib]«>    Thi$  slipposi- 
tion,  or  ides  of  continued  e^tenc^  acquires  a  force 
and  vivacity  fivm  the  memory  of  these  broken  impres- 
sions, and  from  that  propensity  which  they  give  us  ta 
Euppose  them  the  same ;  and  according  to  the  prece- 
dent reasoning,  the  very  essence  of  belief  coni$iste  i« 
the  force  and  vivacity  of  the  cooc^tion* 

In  order  to  justify  this  system*  ^ere  are  four  thiflga 
fequisite.  First,  to  exf^uin  the  prineipium  indim^uor 
Honis,  or  principle  of  identity.  Sectmdly,  give  a  reason 
why  the  resemblance  of  our  broken  and  interrupted 
perceptions  induces  us  to  attribuJe  an  identity  to  them* 
TUrdly,  account  for  that  propensity,  which  this  allif  r 
mon  giv^  to  unite  these  broken  appearance^  bya.eo^ 
tinned  existence.  Fourthh/,  and  lastly,  explain  tha( 
force  and  vivacity  of  conception  which  arises  firom  tibe 
propensity. 

B  8 
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PART        First,  as  to  the  principle  of  individuation,  we  may 
»^   '   .  observe,  that  the  view  of  any  one  object  is  not  su£S- 

^^_^     cient  to  convey  the  idea  of  identity.     For  in  that  pro- 
other     position,  an  t^ect  is  the  same  with  itself,  if  "the  idea  ex- 

^U^^y.  pressed  by  the  word  offfeci  were  no  ways  distinguished 
from  that  meant  by  itself  j  we  really  sboutd  mean  no- 
thing, nor  would  the  proposition  contain  a  predicate 
and  a  subject,  which,  however,  are  implied  in  this  af- 
firmation. One  single  object  conveys  the  idea  of  unity, 
not  that  of  identity. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  multiplicity  of  objects  can 
never  convey  this  idea,  however  resembling  they  may 
be  supposed.  The  mind  always  pronounces  the  one 
not  to  be  the  other,  and  considers  them  as  forming 
two,-  three,  or  any  determinate  number  of  objects, 
whose  existences  are  entirely  distinct  and  indepen- 
dent. 

'  Since  then  both  number  and  unity  are  mcompalible 
with  the  relation  of  identity,  it  must  lie  in  -something 
that  is  neither  of  them.  But  to  tell  the  truth,  at  first 
sight  this  seems  utterly  impossible.  Betwixt  unity 
and  number  there  can  be  no  medium ;  no  more  than 
betwixt  existence  and  non-existence.  Afier  one  ob- 
ject is  supposed  to  exist,'  we  must  either  suppose  an- 
other also  to  exist ;  in  which  case  we  have  the  idea  of 
number :  or  we  must  suppose  it  not  to  exist ;  in  which 
case  the  first  olqect  remains  at  uni^. 

To  remove  this  difficulty,  let  us  have  recourse  to  the 
idea  of  time  or  duration.  I  have  already  observed,  * 
that  time,  in  a  strict  sense,  implies  succession,  and 
that,  when  we  apply  its  idea  to  any  unchangeable  ob- 
ject, 'tis  only  by  a  fiction  of  the  imagination  by  which 
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the  unchangeable  object  is  supposed  to  partidpate  of  SBCT. 
the  changes  of  the  co-existent  -objects,  and  in  particu-  >  j.  ^. 
htr  of  that  of  our  perceptions.  This  fiction  of  the  <^. 
imagination  ahnost  universally  takes  place;  and  'tis  by  wiili 
means  of  it  that  a  single  object,  placed  before  us,  and  "^^ 
surveyed  for  any  time  without  our  discovering  in  it  ">«•«»«* 
any  interruption  or  variation,  is  able  to  give  us  a  nt^ 
tion  of  identity.  For  when  we  consider  any  two  points 
of  this  time,  we  may  place  them  in  different  lights :  we 
may  either  survey  them  at  the  very  same  instant ;  in 
which  case  they  give  us  the  idea  of  number,  both  by 
themselves  and  by  the  object ;  which  must  be  multi- 
plied in  order  to  be  concdved  at  once,  as  existent  in 
these  two  different  points  of  time:  or,  on  the  other 
band,  we  may  trace  the  succesnon  of  time  by  a  like 
succession  of  ideas,  and  c<Hiceiving  first  one  moment, 
along  with  the  object  then  existent,  imagine  afterwards 
a  change  in  the  time  without  any  variation  or  interrup- 
tion in  the  object ;  in  which  case  it  gives  us  the  idea 
of  unity.  Here  then  is  mi  idea,  which  is  a  medium 
betwixt  unity  and  number ;  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, is  either  of  them,  according  to  the  view  in  which 
we  take  it.:  and  this  idea  we  call  that  of  identity.  We 
cannot,  in  any  propriety  of  speech,  say  that  an  object 
is  the  same  with  itself,  unless  we  mean  that  the  object 
existent  at  one  time  is  the  same  with  itself  existent  at 
mother.  By  this  means  we  make  a  difference  betwixt 
the  idea  meant  by  the  word  object,  and  that  meant  by 
itseff,  without  going  the  length  of  number,  and  at  the 
same  time  without  restraining  ourselves  to  a  strict  ^d 
Bbs<dute  unity. 

'  Thus  the  princ^le  of  individuation  is  nothing  but 
the  invariableness  and  unitUerrupUdness  of  any  object, 
through  a  supposed  variation  of  time,  by  which  the 
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PABT  Aiind  csn  trace  it  in  tbe  diffirost  periods  (^  ite  ekab- 
tj.  '-^.  eiice,  witlioikt  any  break  of  Ifae  view^  tod  without  be- 
^oftkc     ing  <^ged  to  form  the  ide*  of  midtipIiBit^  or  num- 

^^Mopiir.  I  now  proceed  to  explfun  the  second  part  of  my  s;»- 
tem,  and  shov  why  the  constancy  of  our  perc^>tio&a 
aakea  as  ascribe  to  them  a  perfect  numerical  identity^ 
Aoogh  there  ba  rery  long  inteWals  betwixt  their  ap- 
peanince,  and  they  have,  only  one  of  the  ess^iti^'  qua- 
lities of  idebtity>  tiz.  invariablenese.  That  I  may  avrnd 
all  ambigtnty  and  confiislion  on  ^in  head,  I  shall  ob- 
serVe»  that  I  here  account  for  the  opinions  and  belief 
of  Ae  vulgar  with  regard  to  the  existence  of  body ; 
and  therefore  must  uitirdy  conform  myself  to  their 
maAner  Of  thinking  and  of  expressii^  themselrea. 
Now,  wehave  already  observed,  that  howevo'  philoso- 
phers may  distinguish  betwixt  the  objects  and  percep- 
ticMM  of  tlw  senses;  which  they  suppose  co-existent 
and  resembling;  yet  this  is  a  dbtinction  which  is  not 
comprehended  by  the  generality  of  manlddd,  who,  as 
they  perceive  only  one  being,  can  never  ass^it  to  the 
opinion  i>f  a  dduUe  ^stence  and  representation. 
Iliose  very  sensations  which  enter  by  the  eye  ot  ear 
are  ^th  them  the  true  objects,  nor  can  they  icadily 
conceive  that  this  pen  or  paper,  which  is  immcdiatdy 
perceived,  represents  another  which  is  differoit  from, 
but  resembling  it.  In  order,  tiieref(»*e,  to  acoommo- 
dalte  myself  to  their  uddons,  I  shall  kt  first  suppose 
that  there  is  imly  a  single  existence  whidi  I  shall  call 
hdi£l«retitly  o^ect  or  perception,  according  as  it  shall 
seem  best  to  suit  my  purpose,  understanding  by  both 
df  them  what  any  cotnnion  man  means  by  a  hat,  or 
shoe,  or  stoiie,  or  any  other  impression  conveyed  to 
bim  by  his  senses.     J  shall  be  sure  to  gjve  waroing 
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when  I  return  to  a  more  phflosc^hical  way  of  speak-    SECT, 
ing  and  thinking.  i^    '   ^ 

To  enter  therefore  i^mn  the  question  cont^ming  the  Of 
source  of  the  error  and  deception  with  regard  to  iden-  "SlS" 
tity,  when  we  attribute  it  to  our  resembling  percep-  "^^ 
tions,  notwithstanding  thetr  interruption,  I  must  here  ^  *°°'^ 
recal  an  observation  which  I  have  already  proved  and 
explamed.'  *  Nothing  is  more  apt  to  make  us  mistake 
one  idea  for  another,  Aan  any  relation  betwixt  them, 
which  associates  them  tc^ther  in  the  imaginatioo,  and 
makes  it  pass  with  facility  from  one  to  the  other.  Of 
all  relations,  that  of  resemblance  is  in  this  respect  the 
most  efficacious ;  and  that  because  it  ;not  only  causes 
an  association  of  ideas,  but  also  of  di^wsitions,  and 
makes  us  conceive  the  one  idea  by  an  act  or  operation 
of  the  mind,  similar  to  that  by  which  we  conceive  ^le 
ether.  This  circumstance  I  have  observed  to  be  of 
great  moment  ,*  and  we  may  estaUi^  it  for  a  general 
rule,  &at  whatever  ideas  place  the  mind  in  the  same 
disposition  or  in  similar  ones,  are  very  apt  to  be  con- 
founded.  The  mind  readily  passes  &om  one  to  the 
other,  and  perceives  not  the  change  without  a  strict 
attention,  of  which,  geseraUy  speaking,  'tis  wholly  in- 
ci^ble. 

In  order  to  apply  this  general  maxim,  we  must  first 
examine  the  disposition  of  the  mind  in  viewing  any 
object  which  preserves  a  perfect  idmtity,  and  then  find 
some  other  object  that  is  c<^f6unded  with  it,  by  caus< 
ing  a  similar  disposition.  When  we  fix  our  thought 
on  any  object,  and  suppose  it  to  continue  the  same  for 
aotne  lime,  'tis  evid^it  we  suppose  the  change  to  lie 
only  in  the  time,  and  never  exert  ourselves  to  produce 
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PART    any  new  image  or  idea  of  the  object.     The  focultles  o( 
\j,    '-^'  the  mind  repose  tltemselves  in  a  manner,  and  take  no 
of^«    more  exercise  than  what  is  necessary  to  continue  that 
^^dwr     idea  of  which  we  were  formeily  possessed,  and  which 
^SiloMpi^.  sub^Btii  without  rariation  or  interrtqition.     The  pas- 
sage from  one  moment  to  aiiotlier  is  scarce  felt,  and 
distinguishes  dot  itself  by  a  difierent  perception  or 
idea,  which  may  require  a  different  direction  of  the 
^irits,  in  order  to  its  conception. 

NoWf  what  other  objects,  be^e  identical  ones,  are 
capable  of  placing  the  mind  in  the  same  diaiiosition, 
when  it  considers  them,  and  of  causing  the  same  unin- 
terrupted passage  of  the  imagination  from  one  idea  to 
anothet  ?  This  question  is  o£  the  last  importance.  For 
if  we  can  find  any  such  objects,  we  may  certidnly  con- 
clude, from  tlie  foregoing  principle,  that  they  are  very 
naturally  confounded  with  identical  ones,  and  are  ta- 
ken for  them  in  most  of  our  reasonings.  But  though 
this  question  be  very  important,  'tis  not  very  difilcult 
nor  doubtful.  For  I  immediately  reply,  that  a  succes- 
sion of  related  objects  places  the  mind  in  this  disposi- 
tion, and  is  considered  with  the  same  smooth  and  un- 
interrupted progress  of  the  ima^nation,  as  attends  the 
view  of  the  same  invariable  object  The  very  nature 
and  essence  of  relation  is  to  connect  our  ideas  wiUi 
each  other,  and  upon  the  appearance  of  one,  to  facili- 
tate the  transition  to  its  correlative.  The  passage  Be- 
twiiit  related  ideas*  is  therefore  so  smooth  and  easy, 
tliat  it  produces  Utde  alteration  on  the  mind,  and 
seems  like  the  continuation  of  the  same  action  {  and  as 
the  continuation  of  the  same  action  is  an  effect  of  the 
continued  yiew  of  the  same  object,  'tis  for  this  reason 
we  attribute  sameness  to  every  succession  of  related 
objects.     The  thought  slides  along  the  succession  with 
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eqoid  &cility,  as  if  it  considered  only  one  object;  and    SECT, 
therefore  confounds  the  succession  with  the  identity.       t^        . 

We  shall  aiWvaids  see  many  instances  of  this  ten-  Of 
deticy  of  rel^on  to  make  us  ascribe  an  identity  to  »iih 
dj]^ren(  objects;  but  shall  here  confine  ourselres  to  "^^ 
the  present  subject.  We  find  by  experience,  that  tJ"*™™- 
there  is  such  a  constaruy  in  almost  all  the  imfH-es- 
sions  of  the  senses,  that  their  interruption  produces 
no  alteration  on  them,  and  hinders  them  not  from 
returning  die  same  in  appearance  and  in  situation 
as  at  their  first  exbtence.  I  surrey  the  furniture 
of  my  chamber;  X  shut  my  eyes,  and'  afterwards 
<^>eD  them  ;  and  find  the  new  perceptions  to  re- 
semble perfectly  those  which  formerly  struck  my 
senses.  This  resemblance  is  observed  in  a  thousand 
instances,  and  naturally  connects  together  our  ideas  of 
these  interrupted  perceptions  by  the  strongest  relation, 
and  conveys  the  mind  with  an  easy  transition  irom  one 
to  another.  An  easy  transition  or  passage  of  the  ima- 
^nation,  along  the  ideas  of  these  different  and  inter- 
rupted perceptions,  is  almost  the  same  disposition  of 
mind  with  that  in  which  we  consider  one  constant  and 
uninterrupted  perception.  'Tis  therefore  very  natural 
for  us  to  mistake  the  one  for  the  other.  * 

*  Tb[t  reuoning,  it  muit  be  coaftasfd,  is  Bomewhat  ibstnise,  and  dif. 
ficult  to  be  comprebeaded  ;  but  it  la  remHrkoble.  tbst  Uiia  vcr;  diScultj 
Riiy  be  converted  ijito  a  proof  of  (he  reasouiDg.  We  may  (d>serTe,  tliBt 
there  are  two  relatiixui  and  both  of  then]  Toemblancei.  wbiph  qqntribi)ta 
lo  our  mistakiDg  the  sufcession  of  our  internipled  perceptions  for  ai| 
identical  object.  The  Gist  is,  the  resemblance  of  the  perceptions ;  the 
second  is,  the  lesemblanCB  which  the  act  of  the  mind.  In  surve^ftng  a  sue. 
cession  of  resemhling  objects,  bean  to  that  in  aurvejing  pn  identical  cb- 
jfct  Now  these  rewmblaDces  we  are  apt  to  poofound  with  eaph  other; 
and  'lis  natural  ne  should,  according  to  this  very  reasoning.  But  let  u« 
jkeep  tiiem  distinct,  and  we  shall  ^ad  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  the  pre. 
cedent  argument. 
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PART  The  persons  who  eotertiuti  this  (pinion  conocnuog 
1  ^  '^ .  the  identic  of  ear  resembling  perceptions,  are  in  ge* 
OftW  neral  all  the  onthinking  and  nnphilosophical  part  of 
n^  mankind,  (that  is,  rU  of  ns  at  one  time  or  otlier),  and, 
^^IZ^,  consequently,  such  as  suppose  their  perceptions  to  be 
tiuax  only  objects,  and  never  think  of  a  double  exis* 
lence  internal  acd  extenul,  representing  and  represent* 
•d.  The  very  image  ffbJcb  is  present  to  the  senses 
is  with  OS  the  real  body ;  and  'tis  to  these  interrupted 
images  we  ascribe  a  perfect  identity.  But  as  the  in* 
terruption  of  the  appearance  seems  contrary  to  the 
identi^,  and  naturally  leads  us  to  regard  these  resem- 
bling perceptions  as  difiereut  from  each  other,  we  here 
find  ourselves  at  a  loss  how  to  reconcile  such  opposite 
opinitms.  The  smooth  passage  of  the  imaginatioa 
along  the  ideas  of  the  resembling  perceptions  makes  us 
ascribe  to  them  a  perfect  identity.  The  inteirupbed 
manner  of  their  appearance  makes  us  consider  them  as 
so  many  resembling,  bnt  sdll  distinct  beings,  which 
iqipear  after  certain  intervals.  The  perplexity  arising 
fiom  this  contradiction  produces  a  propeusion  to  unite 
these  broken  a{^)earances  by  the  fiction  of  a  ccmtinned 
existence^  which  is  the  third  part  of  thM  hypothesis  I 
proposed  to  explain. 

Nothing  is  more  certiun  Irom  experience  than  that 
any  contradicdon  either  to  the  sentiments  or  passions 
fpvKs  a  sensible  uneasioess,  whether  it  proceeds  from 
without  or  from  within ;  from  the  opposition  c^  ezi- 
ternal  objects,  or  from  the  combat  of  internal  prin- 
ciples. On  die  contrary,  whatever  strikes  in  with 
the  natural  prop^sities,  and  either  e:ttemally  forwards 
tiieir  satisfaction,  or  internally  concurs  with  their 
movements,  is  sure  to  give  a  sensible  pleasure.  Now, 
there  being  here  an  opposition  betwixt  the  notion  of 
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the  identity  of  resemblmg  perceptkms,  and  the  inter-    SECT, 
niption  of  dieir  tqtpeRranoe,  Uie  miod  must  be  uneasy  .  ^    ',_ . 
in  dxtt  aitnationt  and  will  naturally  seek  relief  from       w 
the  onea^esa.     Since  tlte  nneaalness  arises  from  the      wiiii 
opposition  of  two  coutraiy  principles,  it  must  look  f<»     "^^ 
rdief  by  sacrificing  tbe  oire  to  the  other.     But  as  the  i^"!*"^ 
smootli  passage  of  our  thou^t  along  our  resemUing 
perceptions  makes  us  ascribe  to  them  an  identi^,  wa 
can  never,  without  rdoctance^  yield  up  that  t^inioni 
We  mast  th^vfbre  turn  to  the  other  side,  ax^  suppose 
lliat  OUT  perceptl<ms  are  no  longer  intemqited,  but 
preserre  a  continued  as  well  as  an  ioTariable  existence* 
md  are  by  that  means  entirely  the  same.    But  here 
tiie  intUTtqitioBs  in  the  ^ipearance  of  these  perc^- 
tioos  are  so  long  and  frequent,  that  'tis  impossible  to 
oveilodk  diem;  and  aa  the  ajyxarance  of  a  perception 
ia  the  mind  and  its  existence  seem  at  first  sight  entirely 
the  same,  it  mi^  be  doubted  whether  we  can  ever  as- 
sent to  so  pdpaUe  a  contradiction,  and  suppose  a  pcsr- 
cepdoii  to  exist  without  being  present  to  the  mind.    Ia 
Older  to  clear  up  this  maUo'^  and  leam  how  the  vo' 
tenruption  in  the  appearance  of  a  perception  implws 
not  necessarily  an  interruption  in  its  existence^  'twill  be 
pn^r  to  touch  v^n  some  principles  whit^  we  shall 
luve  occasion  to  explain  nM»-e  fiiUy  aAervards.  * 

We  tae,j  b«^n  with  observing  that  the  d^Bculty  in 
the  present  case  is  not  c<»cermng  tiie  matter  of  &cti 
or  whether  the  mind  forma  such  a  oonclusion  ooncern- 
ii^  the  ctmtinued  ^stence  of  its  perc^tions,  but 
cndy  conceiraing  the  maimer  in  which  the  conclusion  ia 
formed,  and  principles  from  which  it  is  derived.  *Tb 
certain  that  almost  all  mankind,  and  even  ^iilos<^hen 
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FART  themselves,  for  the  greatest  part  of  Uieir  lives,  take 
.^  '  ,  their  perceptions  to  be  tbeir  only  objects,  and  suppose 
Ofthc  that  the  very  being  which  b  intimately  present  to  the 
""•Jifct,  mind}  is  the  real  body  or  mat^'ial  existence.  'Tis  also 
S^^.  certain  that  this  very  perception  or  ol^ect  is  supposed 
to  have  a  continued  uninterrupted  being,  and  neither 
to  be  annihilated  by  our  absence,  nor  to  be  brought 
into  existence  by  our  presence.  When  we  are  absent 
from  it,  we  say  it  still  exists,  but  that  we  do  not  feel, 
we  do  not  see  it  When  we  are  present,  we  say  we 
feel  or  see  it  Here  then  may  uise  two  Questions ; 
^rst,  how  we  can  satisfy  oiirselves  in  suppoung  a  per- 
ception to  be  absent  from  the  mind  without  being  an- 
nihilated. Secondly,  after  what  manner  we  conceive  ui 
object  to  become  present  to  the  mind,  without  some 
new  creation  of  a  perception  or  image ;  and  what  we 
mean  by  tills  feeing,  and  Jeeltng,  and  perceiving. 

As  to  the  first  question,  we  may  observe,  that  what 
we  call  a  mind,  is  nothing  but  a  heap  or  collection  <^ 
different  perceptions,  united  together  "by  certain  rela- 
tions, and  supposed,  tiiough  falsely,  to  be  endowed 
with  a  perfect  simplicity  and  ideqti^.  Now,  as  every 
perception  is  distinguishable  from  another,  and  may  be 
considered  as  separately  existent;  it  evidenUy  follows, 
that  there  is  no  absurdity  in  separating  any  particular 
perception  from  the  mind ;  that  is,  in  breaking  off  all 
its  relati(His  with  that  connected  mass  of  perceptions 
which  constitute  a  thinking  being. 

The  same  reasoning  affords  us  an  answer  to  the  se- 
cond questifm.  If  the  name  of  perception  renders  not 
this  separation  from  a  mind  absurd  and  contradictory, 
the  name  j>[  direct,  standing  for  the  same  thing,  can 
never  render  tbeir  conjunction  impossible.  External 
objects  are  seen  and  felt,  and  become  present  to  th^ 
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mind;  tbdt  is,  they  acquire  such  a  relation  to  a  con-     SECT, 
nected  hea{)  of  perceptions  as  to  influence  them  very  ^  ^  '. 
considerably  in  augmenting  their  number  by  present       or 
reflections  and  p^sions,  and  in  stA'ing  the  memory  "^^t"' 
with  ideas.     The  same  continued  and   unhiternipted     "^ 
being  may,  there^H-e,   be   sometimes  present  to   the  the  Mows. 
.  mind  and  sometimes  absent  from  it  without  any  real  or 
■  essential  change  in  the  being  itself.     An  interrupted 
i^pearance  to  the  senses  iiAplies  not  necessarily  an  in-    . 
temiption  in  the  existence.     The  supposition  of  the 
continued  existence  of  sensible  objects  or  perceptions 
involves    no    contradiction.     We    may  easily  indulge 
our  inclination  to  that  supposition.    When  the  exact 
resemblance  of  our  perceptions  makes  us  ascribe   to 
them  an  identity,  we  may  remove  the  seeming  inter- 
ruption by  feigning  a  continued  being,  which  may  fill 
diose    intervals,    and   preserve   a   perfect  and  oitire 
identity  to  our  perceptions. 

But  as  we  here  not  oiAyfiign  but  believe  this  coh- 
tioued  existence,  the  question  is,  Jrom  ivhence  arises 
tuch  a  belief?  Mid  this  question  leads  us  to  the  fomth 
member  of  this  system.  It  has  been  proved  already, 
that  belief,  in  general,  consists  in  nothing  but  the  vi- 
vacity of  an  idea;  and  that  an  idea  may  acquire  this 
vivacity  by  its  relation  to  some  present  impression. 
Impressions  are  naturally  the  most  vivid  perceptions  of 
the  mind ;  and  this  quality  is  in  part  conveyed  by  the 
relation  to  every  connected  idea.  The  relation  causes 
a  smooth  passage  from  the  impression  to  the  idea,'  and 
even  ^ves  a  propensity  to  that  passage.  The  mind 
fiills  so  easily  from  the  one  perception  to  the  other, 
that  it  scarce  perceives  the  change,  but  retains  in  the 
second  a  considerable  share  of  the  vivacity  of  the  first. 
It  is  excited  by  the  lively  impression,  and  this  vivacity 
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f^RT  is  conr^red  to  Uie  related  idea,  without  any  great  di- 
\^  '-^<  minution  in  the  passage,  by  reason  of  the  siqooA 
*>f  »*e  tmnsitioB  and  the  propensity  of  the  imagination. 
eOn  BvA  snjqiose  that  this  pFopeneity  arises  front  some 
^hMBFbf.  other  principle,  besides  that  of  relation ;  'tis  evident, 
it  must  still  have  the  same  e0ect,  and  coTtvey  the  viva- 
aty  from  the  impression  to  the  idea.  Vow,  this  is  ex- 
actly the  present  case.  Our  memory  presents  us  with 
a  vast  number  of  instances  of  percq>ticm8  perfectly  re- 
sembling each  other,  that  return  at  different  distances 
of  time,  and  after  considerable  interruptbns.  This 
resemblance  gives  us  s  propen^tHi  to  con^der  these 
inlemipted  perceptions  as  the  same;  and  also  a  prof 
pension  to  omnect  them  by  a  continued,  existence,  m 
order  to  justify  thb  identity,  and  avoid  the  contradic- 
tion in  which  the  interrupted  a|q>earaoce  of  these  per- 
ceptions seems  necessarily  to  involve  us.  Here  then 
we  have  a  propensity  to  feign  the  cfrntinoed  existence 
of  all  sensible  objects;  and  as  this  propensity  arises 
from  some  lively  impressions  of  the  memory,  it  bestows 
a  vivacity  on  tiiat  fiction ;  or,  in  other  words,  makes  us 
helieve  the  c<wttnued  existence  of  body.  If,  sometimes 
we  asmbe  a  contioi^  existence  to  objects,  which  are 
perfectiy  new  to  os,  and  of  whose  cfmstancy  and  co- 
herence we  have  no  experience,  'tis  becwse  the  man- 
ner, in  which  they  present  themselves  to  our  senses^ 
resembles  tiiat  of  constant  and  ctdierent  objects ;  and 
this  resemblance  is  a  source  of  reasoning  and  aoah^^, 
and  l^ds  us  to  attrttiute  the  same  qualUies  to  the  simi- 
lar objefits. 

I  believe  an  int^gent  reader  will  find  less  difficulty 
to  assent  to  this  system,  than  to  .comprehend  it  fuUy 
and  (^incti^,  and  will  allow,  a£er  a  littie  reflectioo, 
that  every  part  carries  its  own  proof  along  wiUt  it. 
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"lis  indeed  evtdmt,  that  as  the  vulgar  tuppoie  their  SECT, 
perceptions  to  be  their  tmly  objects,  and  at  the  same  <,^^^„^ 
time  bdieve  the  continued  existence  of  matter,  we  must  ot 
Bccotmt  for  the  origin  of  the  belief  upon  that  snpposi-  vitfa 
tion.  Now,  i^ion  that  supposition,  'tis  a  false  opinion  "m"^ 
that  any  of  oar  objects,  or  perceptions,  are  indenticallj  ***  """^ 
dse  same  after  an  inteiruption ;  and  conieqaently  the 
^unioQ  of  thrar  identity  can  never  arise  from  reason, 
but  must  arise  &om  tiie  imaginatitMi.  The  imagination 
is  seduced  into  such  an  (pinion  only  by  means  of  the 
resemblance  of  certain  perceptions ;  since  we  find  they 
are  only  oar  resembling  perceptions,  which  we  hare  a 
{HToprasion  to  si^pose  the  same.  This  prc^aision  to 
be&tow  an  identity  cm  our  resembling  perc^tions,  pro* 
duces  the  fiction  of  a  continued  existence ;  cdnce  that 
fiction,  as  well  aa  the  identity,  is  really  false,  as  is  ao 
kwnrledged  by  all  philosophers,  and  has  no  other  e& 
feet  than  to  remedy  the  intemiptum  of  our  perceptions, 
wlaicfa  is  the  only  circumstance  that  is  contrary  to  their 
identity.  In  the  last  place,  this  propension  causes  be- 
lief  by  means  of  the  present  impressions  of  the  memory ; 
once,  withoot  the  remembrance  of  fonner  sensations, 
His  plain  we  never  sfacndd  have  any  belief  ai  the  coi>- 
tioaed  existence  of  body.  Thus,  in  exaraining  «U 
these  parts,  w«  find  that  each  of  them  is  sti|^>Mted  by 
die  strongest  proo&;  and  t^at  ali  of  them  together 
fbtm  a  cotuiiitait  system,  which  is  perfecdy  -convint^^. 
A  Btroi^  fMtop&mtf  or  indinotion  iidone,  without  any 
present  Impressioa,  win  sometimes  cause  a  belief  or 
6|union.  How  wadi  taore  ifbea  uded  by  that  carcusp- 
ataeoel 

But  though  we  are  led  after  this  manoer,  1^  tbt  na- 
tural propensity  of  the  imagination,  to  ascribe  a  eo«- 
tinuedexist^Ke  to  those  sensible  oijects-or  p««eptioti:^ 
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PART    which  we  find  to  resemble  each  other  in  their  intei*- 
t  ^  J^'  rupted  appearance ;  yet  a  very  little  reflection  and  phi- 
'^"j*     losophy  is  sufBcient  to  make  us  perceive  the  fallacy  of 
oDicr     that  opinion.     I  have  already  observed,  that  there  is 
^t^!Jriir.  an  intimate  connexion  betwixt  those  two  principles,  of 
a  coniinued  and  of  a  distinct  or  independent  existence^ 
and  that  we  no  sooner  establish  the  one  than  the  other 
follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence.     'Tis  the  opinion 
of  a  continued  existence,  which  first  takes  place,  and 
without  much  study  or  reflection  draws  the  other  along 
with  it,  wherever  the  mind  follows  its  first  and  most 
natural  tendency.   But  when  we  compare  experiments* 
and  reason  a  httle  upon  them,  we  quickly  perceive, 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  independent  existence  of  oar 
sensible  perceptions  is  contrary  to  the  plainest  experi- 
ence.    This  leads  us  backward  upon  our  footsteps  tp 
perceive  our  error  in  attributing  a  continued  existence 
to  our  perceptions,  and  is  the  ori^^  of  many  very  cu- 
rious opinions,  which  we  shall  here  endeavour  to  ac- 
count for. 

'Twill  first  be  proper  to  observe  a  few  of  Aose  ex- 
periments, which  convince  us,  that  our  perceptions  are 
not  possessed  of  any  independent  existence.  When 
we  press  one  eye  with  a  finger,  we  immediately  per- 
ceive all  the  objects  to  become  double,  and  one  half  of 
them  to  be  removed  irom  their  common  and  natural 
position.  But  as  we  do  not  attribute  a  contimied  ex- 
istence to  both  these  perceptions,  and  as  they  are  both 
of  the  same  nature,  we  clearly  perceive,  that  all  our 
perceptions  are  dependent  on  our  organs,  and  Uie  dis- 
position of  our  nerves  and  animal  spirits.  This  opinicm 
is  confirmed  by  the  seeming  increase  and  diminution  of 
objects  according  to  their  distance;  by  the  apparent 
alterations  in  their  figure ;  by  the  changes  in  their  co- 
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*lotir  and  other  qualities,  from  our  sickness  and  disteni-' 
pers,  and  by  an  infinite  number  of  other  experin;ent5  <,, 
of  the  same  kind;  from  oil  which  ve  le&m,  that  our 
sensible  perceptions  ar«  not  possessed  of  any  distinct 
or  independent  existence. 

The  natural  consequence  of  this  reasoning  should 
be,  that  our  perceptions  have  no  more  a  continued  than 
an  independent  existence}  and,  indeed,  philosophers 
have  so  far  run  into  this  opinion,  that  they  change  ibax 
system*  and  distinguish  (as  we  shall  do  for  the  tiiture) 
betwixt  perceptions  and  objects,  of  which  the  former  ar« 
supposed  to  be  interrupted  and  perishing,  and  differ- 
ent at  every  different  return ;  the  latter  to  be  uninter- 
rupted, and  to  preserve  a  continued  existence  and  iden- 
tity. But  however  philosophical  this  new  system  m&y 
be  esteemed,  I  assert  that  'tis  only  a  palliative  remedy* 
and  that  it  contains  all  the  difficulties  of  the  vulgar 
system,  with  some  others  that  are  peculiar  to  itself. 
There  are  no  principles  either  of  the  understanding  or 
&ncy,  which  lead  us  directly  to  embrace  this  (pinion  of 
the  double  existence  of  perceptions  and  objects,  nor 
can  we  arrive  at  it  but  by  passing  through  the  common 
hypothesis  of  the  identity  and  continuance  of  our  inter- 
rupted perceptions.  Were  we  not  first  persuaded  that 
our  perceptions  are  our  only  objects,  and  continue  to 
exist  even  when  they  no  longer  make  their  appearance 
to  the  senses,  we  should  never  be  led  to  think  that  our 
perceptions  and  objects  are  different,  and  that  our  ob- 
jects alone  preserve  a  continued  existence.  "  The  lat* 
ter  hypothesis  has  no  primary  recommendation  either 
to  reason  or  the  ima^nation,  but  acquires  all  its  inBit- 
ence  on  the  Imagination  from  the  former. "  -Tliis  pro* 
position  contains  two  parts,  which  we  shall  endeavour 
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PART    to  ppore  as  dis^ictly  and  clearly  as  such  abstruM  sub* 

1^   '   .  jects  will  peniiiL 
Ofibe         As  to  lite  first  part  otAe  profJOsitioD,  tiat  hispUlo' 
other     iop^ical  ^fpotkesit  kaa  fta  primanf  reeowmendatien,  ei- 

^U^^y,  tker  to  reason  or  the  imaginaiioo,  we  may  soon  satisfy 
ourselrea  with  regard  to  reatott^  by  tbe  following  re- 
fleetloaa.  Tbe  only  CKtst^ices,  of  witicli  w«  are  cer- 
tain, are  pcroeptionE,  wliic;b,  being  immediat^y  pr^ 
aeat  to  as  by  consdouaness,  command  our  strangest 
asflffltt,  and  are  lbs  first  feundatimi  of  all  our  concla- 
•ioas.  The  only  conelwoon  we  can  draw  Sxmb  tbe  ex- 
istence €4  one  tbing  to  tbat  <^  anotber,  ia  by  means  o( 
tbe  relatioQ  of  caose  and  effect,  wbieb  shorn,  tJtat 
there  is  a  CMUiexkm  betwixt  tbei%  and  tbat  the  ex- 
istence of  one  is  dependent  on  tbat  f^  &e  other.  Tbe 
idea  <^  this  reladcn  is  derived  from  |)ast  experience 
by  which  we  find,  tbat  two  beings  are  Cimstandy  ooiw 
jraned  together,  and  are  always  present  at  once  to  dt« 
mind.  But  as  no  beings  are  ever  present  to  tbe  mind 
but  pevoeplion^  it  follows,  tbat  we  may  obserre  a  ooo- 
)nnction  or  a  relatiffii  of  cauae  and  eSect  between  dif- 
ferent perceptitms,  but  CMt  nerev  observe  it  between 
perceptions  and  objects.  'Tis  impossible,  tb^efore, 
tbat  {torn  the  existence  or  any  of  the  qualities  of  ihc 
former,  we  can  over  fcom  any  condnairai  ccmceming 
the  existence  of  die  latter,  or  ever  satisfy  our  reason 
In  this  particular. 

Tis  BO  tees  carton,  diat  d>is  philosophical  system 
bas  no  primary  reetHnmendation  to  the  imagination^ 
and  tbat  ^at  faculty  would  neTer,  of  itself,  and  by  its 
original  tendency,  have  fallen  iq>oa  such  a  principle. 
i  confess  it  will  be  scnnewbat  difficult  to  prove  diis  to 
the  (all  satisfaction  of  tbe  reader ;  because  it  implies  a 
negative,  which  in  numy  cases  will  not  admit  of  any 
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po»tive  proof.     If  any  one  would  take  the  paiag  to'ex-    SECT, 
amine  this  queation,  and  would  invent  a  system,  to  ao-  >_^    ', 
count  for  the  direct  origin  of  this  opinion  from  the       of 
imagination,  we  should  be  able,  by  the  examinaUon  of  "^"tb"" 
that  systeni,  to  pronounce  a  certain  judgment  in  the     "^^ 
present  subject     Let  it  be  taken  for  granted,  that  our  iJie«en»». 
perc^ttons  are  broken  and  interrupted,  and,  however 
like,  are  still  different  from  each  other ;  and  let  any 
one,  upon  this  supposition,  show  why  the  &ncy,  di- 
rectly and  immediately,  proceeds  to  the  belief  of  ano- 
ther existence,  resembUng  these  percq>tioiis  in  their 
nature,   but   yet  continued,    and  uninterrupted,   and 
identical ;  and  after  be  has  done  this  to  my  satisfaction, 
J  promise  to  renounce  my  present  opinion.     Meanwhile 
I  cannot  forbear  concluding,  &om  the  very  abstracted' 
cess  and  difficulty  of  the  first  supposition,  that  'tis  an 
improper  subject  for  the  fancy  to  work  upon.     Who- 
ever would  explain  the  origin  of  the  cmamoa  opinion 
concerning  ihe   continued  and   distinct  existence  of 
body,  must  take  the  mind  in  its  common  situation,  and 
must  proceed  upon  the  snpposiUon',  that  our  percep- 
tions are  our  only  objects,  and  continue  to  exist  even 
when  they  are  not  perceived.     Though  this  opinion 
be  false,  'tis  the  most  natural  of  any,  and  has  alone 
any  primary  recommendation  to  the  &ncy. 

As  to  the  second  part  of  the  pri^osition,  that  the 
pkilosophical  system  acquires  all  its  influence  on  the  ima- 
gination from  the  vulgar  one,-  we  may  observe,  that 
this  is  a  natural  and  unavoidable  consequence  of  the 
foregoing  conclusion,^  that  it  has  no  primary  recommen- 
dation to  reason  or  the  imagination.  For  as  the  philo^ 
sophical  system  is  found  by  experience  to  take  hold  of 
many  minds,  and,  in  particular,  of  all  those  who  re- 
flect ever  so  litde  oo  this  subject,  it  most  derive  all  its 
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PA^T    authority  from  the  vulgar  system,  since  it  has  no  ori- 
1^^     '  1  ^nal  authority  of  its  own.     The  manner  in  which  these 
Of  the     two  systems,  though  directly  contrary,  are  connected 
other     together,  may  be  explained  as  follows. 
^j(^bf.      Th«  imagination  naturally  runs  on  in  this  trun  of 
thinking.     Our  perceptions  are  our  only  objects :  re- 
sembling perceptions  are  the  same,  however  broken  or 
uninterrupted  in  their  appearance :  this  appearing  iti- 
terruption  is  contrary  to  the  identity :  the  interruption 
consequently  extends  not  beyond  the  appearance,  and 
■•  the  perception  or  object  really  continues  to  exist,  even 

when  absent  from  us :  our  sensible  perceptions  have, 
^ereforc}  a  continued  and  uninterrupted  existence. 
But  as  a  little  reflection  destroys  this  conclusion,  that 
our  perceptions  have  a  continued  existence,  by  show- 
ing that  they  have  a  dependent  one,  'twould  naturally 
be  expected,  that  we  must  altogether  reject  the  opi- 
nion, that  there  is  such  a  thing  in  nature  as  a  conti- 
nued existence,  which  is  preserved  even  when  it  no 
longer  appears  to  the  senses.  The  case,  however,  is 
otherwise.  Philosophers  are  so  far  from  rejecting  the 
opinion  of  a  continued  existence  upon  rejecting  that  of 
the  independence  and  continuance  of  our  sensible  per- 
ceptions, that  though  all  sects  agree  in  the  latter  sen- 
timent, the  former,  which  is  in  a  manner  its  necessary 
consequence,  ha;  been  peculiar  to  a  few  extravagant 
sceptics;  who,  after  all,  maintained  that  opinion  in 
words  only,  and  were  never  able  to  bring  themselves 
sincerely  to  believe  it- 
There  is  a  great  difference  betwixt  such  opinions  as 
we  form  af^r  a  calm  and  profound  reflection,  and  such 
as  we  embrace  by  a  kind  of  instinct  or  natural  impulse, 
on  account  of  their  suitableness  and  conformity  to  the 
mind.     If  these  opinions  become  contrary,  'tis  not  dif- 
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ficult  to  foresee  which  of  them  will  have  the  advantage,    sect. 
As  long  as  our  attention  is  bent  upon  the  subject,  the  ^^       y 
philosophical  and  studied  principle  may  prevail ;  but       of 
the  moment  we  relax  our  thoughts,  nature  will  display  *°'£i^*™ 
herself,  and  draw  us  back  to  our  former  opinion.     Nay     "^ 
she  has  sometimes  such  an  influence,  that  she  can  stop  the*^™^. 
our  progress,  even  in  the  midst  of  our  most  profound 
reflections,  and  keep  us  from  running  on  with  all  the 
consequences    of  any  philosophical    opinion.     Thus, 
though  we  clearly  perceive  the  dependence  and  inter- 
ruption of  our  perceptions,  we  stop  short  in  our  career, 
and  never  upon  that  account  reject  the  aotion  of  an  in- 
dependent and  continued  existence.     That  opinion  has 
taken  such  deep  root  in  the  imagination,  that ,  'tis  im- 
possible ever  to  eradicate  it,  nor  will  any  strained  me-    . 
t^hysical  conviction  of  the  dependence  of  our  per- 
ceptions be  sufficient  for  that  purpose. 

But  though  our  natural  and  obvious  principles  here 
prevail  above  our  studied  reflections,  'tis  certain  there 
must  be  some  struggle  and  opposition  in  the  case ;  at 
least  so  long  as  these  reflections  retain  any  force  or  vi-> 
vacity.  In  order  to  set  ourselves  at  ease  in  this  parti-' 
cular,  we  contrive  a  new  hypothesis,  which  seems  to 
comprehend  both  these  principles  of  reason  and  ima- 
gination. This  hypothesis  is  the  philosophical  one  of 
the  double  existence  of  perceptions  and  objects;  which 
pleases  our  reason,  in  allowing  that  our  dependent 
perceptions  are  interrupted  and  different,  and  at  the 
same  tune  is  agreeable  to  the  ima^attoq,  in  attributr 
ing  a  continued  existence  to  something  eUie,  which  we 
call  objects.  This  philosophical  system,  therdbre,  ia 
the  monstrous  o&pring  of  two  priqciples,  which  are 
contrary  to  each  other,  which  are  both  at  once  em- 
braced by  the  mind,  ftud  vfhich  are  woahle  mutually  tq 
.  destroy  each  other,    The  imaginaticm  tells  us,  that  our 
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^^y^  reaembling  perceptionB  hare  a  continued  and  uniAter- 
Vmi..^.^  mpted  existence,  and  are  not  annihilated  by  their  a\^ 
*^^  sence.  Reflection  tells  us,  that  ercn  our  rescsi^ing 
other  perceptions  are  interrupteci  in  their  existence,  cutd  dit 
^ow^j.  fierent  from  each  other.  The  oontradictiim  betwixt 
these  opinions  we  elude  by  a  new  fiction,  which  i§  con- 
formable to  the  hypotheses  both  of  reflection  tnd  Slb«y, 
by  ascribing  these  ctmtrftry  qoaiitiee  to  different  exiBfr; 
ences ;  the  irtterruptioa  to  perceptions,  and  th«  conti- 
nuarue  to  ol^ects.  Nature  is  obstiaat^  intd  will  not 
qtut  the  field,  however  strongly  attacked  by  reason ; 
uid  Dt  the  same  time  reaB<Mi  is  so  clear  in  the  point,- 
that  there  is  no  possibiUty  of  disguisii^  her.  Not 
being  able  to  recondle  these  two  enemies^  we  endea- 
vour to  set  ourselveft  at  ea^  as  much  a«  possible,  by 
Euccessirely  granting  to  each  whatever  it  demands,  and 
by  feigning  a  double  existence  where  each  may  find  - 
something  that  has  all  the  conditioas  it  desires. 
Were  we  fully  convinced  that  our  resembling  percept 
tions  are  continued,  and  identical,  and  independent, 
we  should  never  run  into  this  opini(»t  6f  a  douUe  ex- 
istence ;  since  we  should  find  satisfaction  in  our  first 
siq>positinn,  and  would  not  look  beyond.  Agatfl,  w«re 
we  &lly  convinced  ^at  our  perc^itions  are  d^)end- 
ent,  and  interrupted,  and  diiferent,  we  ^ould  be  as 
litde  inclined  to  embrace  the  (^ituon  c^  a  double  ex-, 
iateuce ;  since  in  that  case  we  should  idetirly  perceive 
the  error  of  our  first  supposition  of  a  continued  exist- 
ence, and  would  never  regard  it  any  &rther.  "Ha 
therefore  from  the  intermediate  situation  of  the  mind 
that  this  opinion  arises,  and  ft€Xa  such  an  adherence 
to  these  two  contrary  principles,  as  makes  us  se^  some 
pretext  to  justify  our  recdving  both ;  which  h^ifHly 
at  last  is  &>und  in  the  system  c^  a  dtmlrfe  ^stence. 
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Another  advanta^  of  this  pbj)os<^hi«al  system  is  its    Sect. 
similarity  to  the  vulgar  on^  by  which  meiuis  we  can  ^  j-       j 
luiinour  our  reMoD  for  a  iBomenti  when  it  becomes       9^. 
troublesome  aad  it^tdtou*  {  Mid  yet  upon  its  least  iie-      witb 
^igenoe  or  inatteiitiD%  can  easily  return  to  our  vulgar     "%, 
and  natuml  ootioos.     AccDrdin^y  we  find,  that  philo-  "*  ■™**" 
sophers  neglect  not  this  advantage,  but,  immediately 
apoa  leaving  their  i:ie9et%   mingle  with  the  rest  of 
nHUkind  in  those  exploded  i^Hiiionst  that  our  percep- 
tions are  our  only  objects,  and  contJnue  identically  and 
vnmtemiptodly  tbe  Mmu  ia  bH  Uteir  intieTrupted  ap- 


There  are  other  particulars  of  this  eysten^  wherein 
we  may  remark  its  tfepsndeDoe  on  the  &Rcy,  in  a  very 
ooDspicooits  asaanef.  Of  these,  I  ebaH  observe  the 
two  ft^owing.  i-'irst,  wc  suppose  «KteniaJ[  objects  to 
resemUe  internal  perce^itkms.  I  have  Bh<eady  shown, 
that  die  relation  of  cause  and  effect  can  never  afibrd 
us  any  just  cimclusion  from  die  existence  or  quahties 
a£  our  perce^^oas  to  the  existence  of  extern^  con* 
tinued  objects :  and  I  shall  farther  add,  that  even 
though  they  could  efibrd  such  a  oonclusicMi,  we  should 
tiewr  have  any  reason  to  infer  that  our  ol^ects  ro> 
aemble  our  pero^tions.  That  opinion,  therefore,  is 
derived  from  nothing  but  the  quali^  of  the  &Qcy  above 
e^^einedf  that  it  horrenKs  tdiitt  ideas  Jr^n  tome  prece- 
dent percepHou.  We  nrever  can  ciHKeive  any  thing  but 
perc^>tions,  and  Cher^re  must  auke  eveiy  thing  re~ 
semble  tbeni. 

Secondly,  es  we  suppose  otir  ot^ecte  In  general  to 
reeonble  our  perc^tims,  so  we  take  it  ibr  ^*anted, 
that  eveiy  particular  object  resembles  that  perception 
which  it  causes.  The  relation  of  cause  and  effect  de- 
termines us  to  join  the  other  of  resemblance ;  and  the 
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PART    ideas  of  these  existences  being  alreadj  united  toge&er 
.^   'f  in  the  fancy  by  the  former  felation,  we  naturally  add 
Of  the     the  latter  to  complete  the  union.     We  have  a  aXxona 
Diber     propensity  to  complete  every  union  by  joinuig  new  re- 
P^n^y.  latlons  to  those  which  we  have  before  observed  be- 
twixt any  ideas,  as  ve  shall  have  occasion  to  observ* 
presently.  • 

Having  thus  ^ven  im  account  of  all  the  systems, 
bpth  popular  and  philosophical,  with  regard  to  extetr 
nal  existences^  I  cannot  forbear  giving  vent  to  a  cer*- 
tipn  sentiment  which  arises  upon  reviewing  those  sys- 
tems. I  begun  this  subject  with  premising,  that  we 
oiight  to  have  an  implicit  faith  in  our  senses,  and  that 
this  would  be  the  conclusion  I  should  draw  from  the 
whole  of  my  reasoning.  But  to  be  ingenuous,  I  feel 
myself  at  present  of  a  quite  contrary  sentiment,  and  am 
more  inclined  to  repose  no  faith  at  all  in  my  senses,  or 
rather  imagination,  than  to  place  in  it  such  an  implicit 
conJidence.  I  cannot  cmiceive  how  such  trivial  quali- 
ties of  the  fancy,  conducted  1^  such  false  suppositions, 
can  ever  lead  to  wiy  solid  and  rational  system.  They 
are  the  coherence  and  constancy  of  om*  p^ceptions, 
which  produce  the  opinion  of  their  cmtinued  exist- 
ence; though  these  quahties  of  perc^tions  have  no 
perceivable  connexion  with  such  an  existence.  The 
constancy  of  our  perceptions  has  the  most  considerable 
«^ect,  and  yet  is  attended  with  the  greatest  difficulties. 
'Tis  a  ^o^s  illusi<Hi  to  suppose,  that  our  resembling 
perceptions  are  numerically  the  same;  and  'tis  this 
illusion  which  leads  us  mto  the  c^inion,  that  these  per- 
ceptions are  uninterrupted,  Mid  are  still  existent,  even 
when  they  are  not  present  to  the  senses.     This  is  the 
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ease  with  our  popular  system.     And  as  to  our  philoso-    SECT, 
phicol  one,  'tis  liable  to  the  same  difficulties ;  and  is,  >  ^    ^^ 
over  and  above,  loaded  with  this  absurdity,  that  it  at       or 
onee  denies  and   establishes   the   vulgar  supposition.  "^^^'™ 
Philosophers  deny  our  resembling  perceptions  to  be     "^^ 
identically  the  same,  and  uninterrupted ;  and  yet  have  '^  mdm^ 
so  great  a  propensity  to  believe  them  such,  that  they 
arbitrarily  invent  a  new  set  of  perceptions,  to  which 
they  attribute  these  qualities.     I  say,  a  new  set  of  per- 
ceptions ;  for  we  may  well  suppose  in  general,  but  'tis 
impossible  for  us  distinctly  to  conceive,  objects  to  be  in 
their  nature  any  thing  but  exactly  the  same  with  per- 
cepticms.    What  then  can  we  look  for  from  this  con- 
fusion of  groundless  and  extraordinary  opinions  but 
error  and  blsehood?    And  how  can  we  justifjr  to  ouT' 
selves  any  belief  we  rqjose  in  them? 

This  sceptical  doubt,  both  with  respect  to  reason 
and  the  senses,  is  a  malady  which  can  never  be  radi- 
cally cured,  but  must  retui-n  upon  us  every  moment, 
however  we  may  chase  it  away,  and  sometimes  may 
seem  entirely  free  from  it.  'Tis  impossible,  upon  any 
system,  to  def«id  either  our  understanding  or  senses ; 
and  we  but  expose  th«n  farther  when  we  endeavour  to 
justify  them  in  that  manner.  As  the  sc^tical  doubt 
arises  naturally  from  a  profound  and  intense  reflection 
on  thgse  subjects,  it  always  increases  the  &rdier  we 
carry  our  reflections,  whether  in  opposition  or  confor- 
mity to  it.  Ctu-elessness  and  inattention  alone  can  af^ 
ford  us  any  remedy.  For  this  reason  I  rely  entirely 
upon  them;  and  take  it  for  granted,  whatever  may 
be  the  reader's  t^unioi)  at  this  present  moment,  that 
an  hour  hence  he  will  be  persuaded  there  is  both  an 
externfd  and  internal  world ;  and,  going  upon  that  sup^ 
position,  I  intend  to  examine  some  general  system^ 
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PART    both  andent  and  modern*  which  hiive  been  pn^vosed 
^J^'^.  of  both,  before  I  proceed  to  a  more  particular  inquiry 
Of  tfac     conceraing  our  impresswns.     This  ffill  not,  perht^s, 
K»|j^uid  ^  ^^  ^^  ^  (omd  foreign  to  our  present  puipose. 

tyitenu  of 
IHiiluwpbir- 


SECTION  III. 
OF  THS  ahcibnt  fhilosofhy. 

SevBRAL  moralists  have  recommended  it  as  an  ex- 
cellent method  of  becoioiiig  acquainted  with  our  own 
hearts*  and  knowing  our  progress  in  virtue,  to  recol- 
lect our  dreams  in  a  morning,  and  examine  them  with 
the  same  rigour  that  we  would  our  most  serious  and 
most  deliberate  actions.  Our  character  is  the  same 
throughout,  say  they,  and  appears  best  where  artifice, 
foar  and  policy,  have  no  place,  and  men  can  neither  be 
hypocrites  widi  themselTes.  nor  others.  The  genero- 
eity  or  baseness  of  our  ten^r,  our  meekness  or  cruel- 
ty, our  courage  or  pusillanimity,  influence  the  fictions 
of  the  imagination  with  the  most  unbounded  liberty, 
and  discover  themselves  in  the  most  glaring  colours. 
In  like  manner,  I  am  persuaded,  there  might  be  seve- 
ral useful  discoveries  made  from  a  criticism  of  the  fic- 
tions of  the  ancient  philosophy  concerning  si^stanceSt 
and  substatUial  forms,  and  accidents,  and  occult  gtutli- 
ties,  which,  however  unreasonable  and  c^ricious,  have 
a  very  intimate  connexion  with  the  princqiles  of  human 
nature. 

'Tis  confessed  by  the  most  judicious  philosophers, 
that  our  ideas  of  bodies  are  nothing  but  collections 
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formed  by  tlie  mind  of  thfe  ideas  erf"  the  several  distinct   SKCT. 
sensible  qualitiee,  <rf which  objects  are  composed,  and  wL^ 
which  we  find  to  have  a  constant  union  with  each  other.       Of 
But  however  these  qualittes  may  in  themselTce  be  en-  jJla^l^! 
■  tirriy  distinct,  'tis  certain  we  commonly  regard  the 
Contpoimd,  which  they  form,  as  one  thing,  and  as  coit- 
tinuing  the  tame  under  very  conuderable  altemti<»is. 
The  acknowledged  composition  is  evidently  contrary 
to  this  supposed  simplicity^  and  Qw  variation  to  the 
idaaiijf.     It  may  therefore  be  worth  while  to  consider 
the  causes,  whidi  make  us  almost  aniversldly  fidl  into 
such  evident  contradictions,  as  well  as  the  means  by 
which  we  endeavoar  to  conceal  them. 

'Tis  evident,  that  as  the  ideas  of  ^e  several  distinct 
successive  qualities  of  otgects  are  united  together  by  a 
Tery  close  relation,  the  mind,  in  looking  along  die  sac* 
ceSEion,  must  be  carried  trom  one  part  of  it  to  another' 
bj  an  easy  transition,  and  will  no  morc  perceive  the 
change,  than  if  it  contemplated  the  same  unchangeable 
object.  This  easy  transition  ia  the  eSect,  or  rather  es- 
sence of  relation ;  and  as  the  imaginatitHi  readily  takes 
one  idea  for  another,  where  their  influence  on  the  mind 
is  similar ;  hence  it  proceeds,  that  any  such  siuxessioa 
<^  related  qualities  is  readily  considered  as  one  conti- 
nued object,  existing  witliout  any  variation,  lite 
smooth  and  uninterrupted  progress  of  the  though)^  be- 
ing alike  in  both  cases,  readily  deceives  the  mind,  and 
makes  us  ascribe  an  identity  to  the  changeable  siicce&i 
sioti  of  coQnected  qualities. 

Bat  when  we  alter  our  method  of  considering  the 
succession,  and,  instead  of  tracing  it  gradually  throu^ 
the  successive  points  of  time,  survey  at  once  any  two 
distinct  periods  of  its  duration,  and  compare  the  difie- 
reot  conditions  c^  the  soccesEive  qualities ;  in  that  case 
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PART   the  variations,  whicli  were  insensible  when  they  arose 
^  ^^"j  gradually,  do  now  appear  of  consequence,  and  seem 
Of  ibe    entirely  to  destroy  the  identity.     By  this  means  there 
""•l^     arises  a  kind  of  contrariety  in  our  method  of  thinking, 
™  "'  from  the  different  points  of  view,  in  which  we  survey 
the  object,   and  from  the  nearness  or  remoteness  of 
those  instants  of  time,  which  we  compare  together. 
When  we  gradually  follow  an  object  in  its  successive 
changes,  the  smooth  progress  of  the  thought  makes  us 
ascribe  an  identity  to  the  succession ;  because  'tis  by  a 
similar  act  of  the  mind  we  consider  an  unchangeable 
ol^ecL     When  we  compare  its  situation  after  a  consi- 
derable change  the  progress  of  the  thought  is  broke  | 
and  consequendy  we  are  presented  with  the  idea  of  dl- 
veruty ;  in  order  to  reconcile  which  contradictions  the 
imagination  is  apt  to  feign  something  unknown  and 
^visible,  which  it  supposes  to  continue  the  same  under 
all  these  variations ;  and  this  uiunteUigiblc  something 
it  calls  a  substance,  or  original  andjerst  matter. 

We  entert^n  a  like  notion  with  regard  to  the  stm- 
plicihf  of  substances,  and  from  like  causes.  Suppose  an 
object  perfectly  simple  and  indivisible  to  be  presented, 
along  with  another  object,  whose  co-existent  parts  are 
connected  tt^ther  by  a  strong  relation,  'tis  evident  the 
actions  of  the  mind,  in  considering  these  two  objects, 
are  not  very  different  The  imagination  conceives  the 
simple  object  at  once,  with  facility,  by  a  single  ^ort  of 
thought,  without  change  or  variation.  The  connexion 
of  parts  in  the  compound  object  has  almost  the  same 
^ect,  and  so  unites  the  object  within  itself,  that  the 
&ncy  feels  not  the  transition  in  passing  from  one  part 
to  another.  Hence  the  colour,  taste,  figure,  solidity, 
and  other  qualities,  combined  in  a  peach  or  melon,  are 
(Vnceived  to  form  one  tking ;  and  th^t  on  account  of 
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their  close   relation,    which  makes   them   afifect  the    SECT, 
thought  in  the  same  manner,  as  if  perfectly  imcom-  ^^        . 
pomided.     But  the  mind  rests  not  here.     WheaCTer       Of 
it  views  the  object  in  another  light,  it  finds  that  all  phijiSphj- 
these  qualities  are  different,  and  distinguishable,  and 
separable  from  each  other ;  which  view  of  things  being 
destructive  of  its  primary  and  more  natural  notions, 
.obliges  the  imagination  to  feign  an  unknown  some- 
thing, or  original  substance  and  matter,  as  a  principle 
of  union  or  cohesion  among  these  qualities,  and  as 
what  may  ^ve  the  compound  object  a  title  to  be  called 
one  thing,  notwithstanding  its  diversity  and  composi- 
tion. 

The  Peripatetic  philosophy  asserts  the  original  mat- 
ter to  be  perfectly  homogeneous  in  all  bodies,  and  con- 
^siders  fire,  water,  earth,  and  air,  as  of  the  very  same 
substance,  on  account  of  their  gradual  revolutions  and 
changes  into  eacli  other.  At  the  same  time  it  assigns 
to  each  of  these  species  of  objects  a  distinct  substantiid 
form,  which  it  supposes  to  be  the  source  of  all  those 
-different  qualities  they  possess,  and  to  be  a  new  foun- 
dation of  simplicity  and  identity  to  each  particular 
'speoes.  All  depends  on  our  manner  of  viewing  the 
objects.  When  we  look  along  the  insensible  changes 
of  bodies,  we  suppose  all  of  them  to  be  of  the  same 
substance  or  essence.  When  wp  consider  their  sen- 
«ible  differences,  we  attribute  to  each  of  them  a  sub- 
stantial and  essential  difference.  And  in  order  to  in- 
dulge ourselves  in  both  these  ways  of  considering  our 
objects,  we  suppose  all  bodies  to  have  at  once  a  sub- 
stance and  a  substantial  form. 

The  notion  .of  accidents  is  an  unavoidable  conse- 
quence of  this  method  of  thinking  with  regard  to  sub- 
stances and  substuitial  forms ;  nor  can  we  forbear  look- 
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PART    ing   upon  colours,  sounds,  taites,  figures,  and  otber 

t,^    ',  properties  of  bodies,  as  existences,  which  cannot  s[i)>- 

Of  &»    sigt  apart,  but  require  a  subject  of  inhesion  to  sustain 

otber     and  support  thenu     Far  having  never  discovered  any 

,^J^^° ,  of  these  sensible  qualities,  where,  for  the  reasoos  above 

mentioned,  we  did  not  likewise  ^axy  a  substance  to 

exist ;  the   same  habit,  which  makes  us  infer  a  eoa^ 

nexirai  betwixt  cause  and  effect,  makes  us  here  infer  u, 

dependence  of  every  quality  on  the  unknown  substance. 

The  custom  of  imagining  a  dependence  has  the  ^me 

effect  as  the  custom  of  observing  it  would  have.     This 

conceit,  however,  is  no  more  reasonable  than  any  o£ 

the  foregoing.     Every  quality  being   a  distinct  thing 

from  another,  isay  be  conceived  to  exist  iqiart,  and 

may  exist  apart  not  only  &om  every  other  quality,  but 

from  that  unintelligible  chimera  of  a  substance. 

But  these  philos<^>hers  carry  their  fictions  still  farther 
in  their  sentiments  c<mceming  occult  qualities,  and  both 
suppose  a  substance  supp<n:ting,  which  they  do  not  un- 
derstand, and  an  accident  siqiported,  of  which  they 
have  as  imperfect  on  idea.  The  ^ole  system,  there- 
fore, is  entirely  incomprehen^ble,  and  yet  is  derived 
from  principles  as  natural  as  any  <^  these  above  ex- 
plained. 

In  considering  this  subject,  we  may  observe  a  gTad»- 
tion  of  three  opinions  that  rise  above  each  otber,  ac- 
cording as  tJie  persons  who  form  them  acquire  new  de- 
grees of  reason  and  knowledge.  These  opinions  are 
.  that  (A  the  vulgar,  that  cX  a  false  philosophy,  ai>d  that 
of  the  true ;  where  we  shall  find  upon  inquiry,  that  the 
true  philosophy  approaches  nearer  to  the  sentiments 
(^  the  vulgar  than  to  those  of  a  mistaken  knowledge. 
'Tis  natural  iox  men,  in  their  common  and  careless 
way  of  thinking,  to  inugiite  they  perceive  a  counexioB 
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betwixt  such  objects  ss  they  have  constoutly  found  SECT. 
United  together ;  and  because  custom  has  rendered  it  y^.  ^ 
difficult  to  separate  the  ideas,  they  are  apt  to  fancy  Of 
such  a  sepctratioii  to  be  in  itself  irapossiUe  and  ab-  phu^i!^. 
sord.  But  philosophers,  who  abstract  from  the  ef- 
fects of  custom,  and  compare  the  ideas  of  objects, 
immediately  perceive  the  fiJsehood  of  these  vulgar 
sentiments,  and  discover  that  there  is  no  known  con- 
nexi<m  among  objects.  Every  differ^it  object  appears 
to  them  entirely  distinct  and  separate;  and  they  per- 
ceive that  'tis  not  frc»n  a  view  of  the  nature  and  quah- 
ties  of  objects  we  infer  one  from  another,  but  only 
when  in  sevw^  instances  we  observe  them  to  have  been 
constantly  conjoined.  But  these  philosophers,  instead 
f^  drawing  a  jnst  inference  frcaxi  this  observation,  and 
concluding,  that  we  have  no  idea  of  power  or  agency, 
acparate  frmn  the  mind  and  belonging  to  causes ;  I  say, 
Histead  of  drawing  this  conclusion,  they  frequently 
«earoh  for  die  quaUtiea  in  which  this  agency  consists, 
and  are  displeased  with  every  ^stem  which  their  rea- 
son suggests  to  than,  in  order  to  explain  it.  They 
have  sufficient  force  of  genius  to  free  them  from  the 
vulgi^  error,  that  there  ia  a  natural  and  perceivable  : 
e<mnesion  betwixt  the  several  senuble  qualities  and  ac* 
tirais  of  matter,  but  not  sufficient  to  keep  than  from 
ever  seeking  for  this  connexion  in  matter  or  causes. 
Had  they  fall^i  upon  the  just  conclusion,  they  would 
have  returned  back  to  the  situation  of  the  vnlgar,  and 
would  have  regarded  all  these  disquisitions  with  indo- 
ience  and  indiifer^ice.  At  present  they  se^n  to  be  in 
a  very  lamentable  condition,  and  such  as  the  poets' 
have  ^ven  us  but  a  faint  notion  of  in  their  descrip- 
ticms  of  the  punishment  of  Sisyphus  and  Tantalus. 
For  what  can  be  ima^ned  more  ttmnenlii^  than  to 
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PART    Seek  with  eagerness  what  for  ever  flies  as,  and  seek 
^  ^  '^,1  for   it   in    a  place  where  'tis  impossible    it  can  ever 
Of  the     exist? 

othw  But  as  Nature  seems  to  have  observed  a.  kind  of  jus- 
pEtamphy.  ^'^^  *°*i  compensation  in  every  thing,  she  has  not  ne- 
glected philosophers  more  than  the  rest  of  the  crea*- 
tion,  but  has  reserved  them  a  consolation  amid  all  their 
disappointments  and  afflictions.  This  consolation  prin- 
cipally consists  in  their  invention  of  the  words  Jacul^ 
and  occult  quality.  For  it  being  usual,  afler  the  fre- 
quent use  of  terms,  which  are  really  significant  and 
intelligible,  to  omit  the  idea  which  we  would  ex- 
press by  them,  and  preserve  only  the  custom  by  which 
we  recal  the  idea  at  pleasure ;  so  it  naturally  happens, 
that  after  the  frequent  use  of  terms  which  are  wholly 
insignificant  and  unintelligible,  we  fancy  them  to  be  on 
the  same  footing  with  the  precedent,  and  to  have  a 
secret  meaning  which  we  might  discover  by  reflection. 
The  resemblance  of  their  appearance  deceives  the 
mind,  as  is  usual,  and  makes  us  imagine  a  thorough 
resemblance  and  conformity.  By  this  means  these 
philosophers  set  themselves  at  eaae,  and  arrive  at  last, 
by  an  illusion,  at  the  same  indifference  which  the 
people  attain  by  their  stupidity,  and  true  philosophers 
by  their  moderate  scepticism.  They  need  only  say, 
that  any  phenomenon  which  puzzles  them  arises  from 
a  &cnlty  or  an  occult  quality,  and  there  is  an  end  of 
all  dispute  and  inquiry  upon  the  matter. 

But  among  all  the  instances  wherein  the  Paripatetics 
have  shown  they  were  guided  by  every  trivial  propen- 
sity of  the  imagination,  no  one  is  more  remarkable  than 
their  sympathies,  antipathies,  and  horrors  of  a  vacuum. 
There  is  a  very  remarkable  inclination  in  hnman  na- 
ture to  bestow  on  external  objects  the  same  emotions 
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which  it  observes  in  itself,  and  to  find  every  where    sect. 
those  ideas  which  are  most  present  to  it.     This  inch-  \,^^^ 
nation,  'tis  true,  is  suppressed  by  a  Uttle  reflection,   ,    <^ 
and  only  takes  place  ui  children,  poets,  and  the  an-  pbiio«i|ihy. 
cient  philosophers.     It  spears  in  children,  by  their 
desire  of  beating  the  stones  which  hurt  them :  in  poetS 
by  their  readiness  to  personify  every  thing ;  and  in  the 
ancient  philosophers,  by  these  fictions  of  sympathy  and 
antipathy.     We  must  pardon  children,  because  of  their 
age ;  poets,  because  they  profess  to  follow  implicitly  the 
suggestions  of  their  fancy ;  but  what  excuse  shall  we 
find  to  justify  our  philosophers  in  so  signal  a  weak- 
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But  here  it  may  be  objected,  that, the  ima^nation, 
according  to  my  own  confession,  being  the  ultimate 
judge  of  all  systems  of  philosophy,  I  am  unjust  in  blam-, 
ing  the  ancient  philosophers  for  making  use  of  that  ta- 
cul^,  and  allowing  themselves  to  be  entirely  guided  by 
it  in  their  reasonings.  In  order  to  justify  myself,  I 
must  distinguish  in  the  imagination  betwixt  the  prin- 
ciples which  are  permanent,  iiresistlble,  and  uaiversal; 
such  as  the  customary  transition  from  causes  to  effects, 
and  firom  effects  to.  causes :  and  the  principles,  which 
are  changeable,  weak  and  irregular;  such  as  those  I 
have  just  now  taken  notice  of.  The  former  are  the 
foundation  of  all  our  thoughts  and  actions,  so  that  upon 
their  removal,  human  nature  must  immediately  perish . 
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PART  and  go  to  min.    The  latter  «re  neither  unaToidaUe  to 

t^    '   ,  mapkind,  nor  necessary,  or  so  much  as  useful  in  the 

Of  At    conduct  of  life ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  observed  only 

'°**od^     to  takfe  place  in  weak  mindfi,  and  b^g  opposite  to  the 

^£^^^  other  principles  of  eastern  and  reasoning,  may  easily  be 

anbrerted  by  a  due  contrast  and  opposition.     For  this 

reason,  the  Ibnner  are  received  by  philosophy,  and  the 

latter  rejected.     One  who  concludes  somebody  to  be 

near  him,  when  he  hears  an  articulate  voice  in  the  dark, 

reasons  justly  and  naturally;  though  that  conclusion 

be  derired  from' nothing  but  custtHD,  which  infixes  and 

enlivois  the  idea  of  a  human  creature,  on  account  of 

his  usual  conjunction  with  the  present  impression.  But 

one,  who  is  tormented  he  knows  not  why,  with  the 

apprehension  of  spectres  in  the  dark,  may  perhaps  be 

said  to  reason,  and  to  reason  naturally  too :  but  then  it 

must  be  in  the  same  sense  that  a  malady  is  said  to  be 

natural;  as  arising  from  natural  causes,  though  it  be 

contrary  to  health,  the  most  agreeable  and  most  natural 

situation  of  man. 

The  opinions  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  their  fic- 
tions of  substance  and  accident,  and  their  reasonings 
concerning  substantial  forms  and  occult  qualities,  are 
like  the  spectres  in  the  dark,  and  are  derived  from 
principles,  which,  however  common,  are  neither  uni- 
versal nor  unavoidable  in  human  nature.  The  modem 
jAilosaphi/  pretends  to  be  entirely  free  from  this  defect, 
and  to  arbe  only  from  the  solid,  permanent,  and  ccm- 
sistent  principles  of  the  imagination.  Upon  what 
grounds  this  pretension  is  founded,  must  now  be  the 
subject  of  our  inquiry. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  that  phUosophy  is  the 
opinion  ccmceming  colours,  sounds,  tastes,  smells,  heat 
Mid  cold ;  which  it  asserts  to  be  nothing  but  imprea- 
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aons  in  the  mind,  derived  from  the  operation  of  exter-    sect. 
nal  objects,  and  without  any  resemblance  to  the  quali-  ^  ^   L/ 
ties  (tf  the  objects.     Upon  examination,   I  find  only       or 
one  of  the  reasons  commonly  produced  for  this  opinion  pti^o^ 
to  be  satis&ctory;  viz.  that  derived  from  the  variations 
of  those  impressions,  even  while  the  external  object,  to 
all  appearance,  continues  the  same.     These  variations 
depend  upon  several  circumstances.     Upon  the  differ- 
ent situations  of  onr  health :  a  man  in  a  malady  feels 
a  disagreeable  taste  in  meats,  which  before  pleased  him 
the  most.     Upon  the  different  complexions  and  consti- 
tutions of  men :  that  seems  bitter  to  one,  which  is  sweet 
to  another.    Upon  the  difference  c^  their  external  u- 
tualion  and  position :  colours  reflected  from  the  clouds 
change  according  to  the  distance  of  the  clouds,  and 
according  to  the  angle  they  make  with  the  eye  and 
luminous  body.     Fire  also  communicates  the  sensation 
of  pleasure  at  one  distance,  and  that  of  pain  at  ano- 
ther.   Instances  of  this  kind  are  very  numerous  and 
freqaent 

The  conclusion  drawn'  from  them,  is  likewise  as  sa- 
tis&ctory  as  can  possibly  be  ima^ned.  "I^s  certain, 
that  when  different  impressions  of  the  same  sense  arise 
from  any  object,  every  one  of  these  impressions  haa. 
not  a  resembling  quality  existent  in  the  object.  For 
as  the  same  object  cannot,  at  the  same  time,  be  endow- 
ed with  different  qualities  of  the  same  sense,  and  as  the 
same  quality  cannot  resemble,  impressitms  entirely  di& 
ferent;  it  evidently  follows,  that  many  of  our  impres-> 
sions  have  no  external  model  or  archetype.  Now, 
£rom  like  effects  we  presume  like  causes.  Many  of 
the  impressions  of  colour,  sound,  &c.,  are  confessed  ta 
be  nothing  but  internal  existences,  and  to  arise  from 
causes,  which  no  ways  resemble  them.  These  impre»- 
t2 
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PART     gions  are  in  appearance  nothing  different  from  the  other 
v^   1/  impressions  of  colour,  soand)  &c.  We  conclude,  there- 
of the     fore,  that  they  are,  all  of  them,  derived  from  a  like 
Mapticil  uf      .    , 
other       onfpn. 

pi^^l^f.  Iliis  principle  heing  once  admitted,  all  the  other  doc- 
trines of  that  philosophy  seem  to  follow  by  an  easy  con- 
sequence. For,  upon  the  removal  of  souods,  colours^ 
heat,  cold,  and  other  sensible  qualities,  from  the  rank 
of  continued  iBdependent  existences,  we  are  reduced 
merely  to  what  are  called  primary  qualities,  as  the 
only  real  ones,  of  which  we  have  any  adequate  notion. 
These  primary  qualities  are  extension  and  solidity, 
with  their  different  mixtures  and  modifications ;  figure, 
motion,  gravity  and  cohesion.  The  generation,  increase, 
decay  and  corruption  of  animals  and  vegetables,  are 
nothing  but  changes  of  figure  and  motion ;  as  also  the 
operations  of  all  bodies  on  each  other ;  of  fire,  of  light, 
water,  air,  earth,  and  of  all  the  elements  and  powers 
of  nature.  One  figure  and  motion  produces  another 
figure  and  motion ;  nor  does  tiiere  remain  in  tiie  ma-  . 
terial  universe  any  other  principle,  either  active  or 
passive,  of  which  we  can  form  the  most  distant  idea. 

I  believe  many  objections  might  be  made  to  this 
system ;  but  at  present  I  shall  confine  myself  to  one, 
which  is,  in  my  opinion,  very  decisive.  I  assert,  that 
instead  of  explaining  the  operations  of  external  objects 
by  its  means,  we  utterly  annihilate  all  these  objects, 
and  reduce  ourselves  to  the  opinions  of  the  most  ex- 
travagant scepticism  concerning  them.  If  colours, 
sounds,  tastes  and  smells  be  merely  perceptions,  no-, 
thing,  we  can  conceive,  is  possessed  of  a  real,  continued, 
and  independent  existence ;  not  even  motion,  extension 
and  solidity,  which  are  the  primary  quaJities  chiefly 
insisted  on.  ^ 
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To  begin  with  the  examination  of  motion ;  'tis  en'    SECT, 
dent  this  is  a  quality  altogether  inconceivable  atone,  >_„^  ^. 
and  without  a  reference  to  some  other  object     The       of 
idea  of  motion  neceBsarily  supposes  lliat  of  a  body  mov-  phUuHphj. 
ing.     Now,  what  is  our  idea  of  the  moving  body,  with- 
out which  motion  is  incomprehensible  ?  It  must  resolve 
itself  into  the  idea  of  extension  or  of  solidity ;  and  con-- 
sequendy  the  reality  of  motion  depends  upon  that  of 
these  other  qualities. 

This  opinion,  which  is  universally  acknowledged 
concerning  motion,  I  have  proved  to  be  true  with  regard: 
to  extension ;  and  have  shown  that  'tis  impossible  to 
conceive  extension  but  as  composed  of  parts,  endowed 
witli  colour  or  solidity.  The  idea  of  extension  is  a 
compound  idea ;  but  as  it  is  not  compounded  of  an  in-; 
finite  number  of  parts  or  inferior  ideas,  it  must  at  last 
resolve  itself  into  such  as  are  perfectly  simple  and  inr 
divisible.  These  simple  and  indivisible  parts  not  be- 
ing ideas  of  extension,  must  be  nonentities,  unless 
conceives  as  coloured  or  solid.  Colour  is  excluded 
from  any  real  existence.  The  reality  therefore  of  our 
idea  of  extension  depends  upon  the  reality  of  th^  of 
solidity;  nor  can  the  former  be  just  while  the  latter  is 
chimerical.  liCt  us  then  lend  our  attention  to  the  ex- 
amination of  the  idea  of  solidity. 

The  idea  of  solidity  is  that  of  two  objects,  which, 
being  impelled  by  the  utmost  force,  cannot  penetrate 
each  other,  but  still  nraintain  a  separate  and  distinct 
existence.  Solidity  therefore  is  perfectly  incompre- 
hensible alone,  and  without  the  conception  of  some 
bodies  which  are  solid,  and  maintain  this  separate  and 
distinct  existence.  Now,  what  idea  have  we  of  these 
bodies  ?  The  ideas  of  colours,  sounds,  and  other  se- 
condary qualities,  are  excluded.     The  idea  of  motion 
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FART    depends  od  that  oF extension,  Eud  llie  ideaof  extension 

^J^^  on  thftt  of  soJidiQr.    Tis  impossible,  therefore,  Aat  the 

ofthe     idea  of  solidity  can  depend  on  either  of  them.     For 

"Tfti"*^  that  would  be  to  run  in  ft  drcle,  and  make  ime  idea 

^^^'  depend  on  another,  while,  at  the  swne  time,  the  latter 

d^nds  aa  the  former,     Onr  modem  philost^hy, 

dierefore,  leaves  us  no  just  nor  satis&ctiMry  idea  of 

stJidity,  nor  consequently  of  matter. 

This  argument  will  appear  entirely  conclusive  to 
every  one  £hat  comprehends  it;  btit  because  it  may 
seem  abstruse  and  intricate  to  the  generality  of  read- 
ers, I  hope  to  be  excused  if  I  endeavour  to  render  it 
more  obvious  by  some  variatioa  of  the  expression.  In  . 
order  to  form  an  idea  d  solidity,  we  must  conceive  two 
bodies  pressing  on  each  other  without  any  penetration; 
and  'tis  impossible  to  arrive  at  this  idea,  when  we  con- 
fine ourselves  to  one  object,  much  more  without  con- 
ceiving any.  Two  nonentities  cannot  exclude  each 
other  from  their  places,  because  they  never  possess  any 
place,  nor  can  be  endowed'with  any  quality.  Now  I 
ask,  what  idea  do  we  form  of  these  bodies  or  objects 
to  which  we  suppose  solidity  to  belong  ?  To  say  that 
we  conceive  them  merely  as  solid,  is  ,to  run  on  in  it^ 
mttm.  To  affirm  that  we  paint  them  out  to  ourselves 
as  extended,  either  resolves  all  into  a  false  idea,  or  re- 
turns in  a  circle,  {^tension  inust  necessarily  be  con- 
sidered either  as  coloured,  which  is  a  false  idea,  or  as 
solid,  which  brings  gs  back  to  the  first  question.  We 
may  mi^e  the  same  observation  concerning  mobiii^ 
and  figure ;  and,  upon  Uie  whole,  must  conclude,  that 
after  the  exclusion  of  colours,  sounds,  he^  and  cold, 
from  the  rank  of  external  exist«ices,  there  remains 
nothing  whidi  cmnffotd  us  a  jqst  and  consistent  idea 
*rf  body. 
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Add  to  this,  that,  pnqierly  speaking,  solidity  or  tm-    *^^- 
jMnetrability  is  Dothing  but  an  impassibility  of  anni-  ^  j,   '^. 
liilation,  as  has  been  already  observed : "  6»  which       *^'lt_ 
reason  'ds  the  more  necessary  for  ns  to  form  tome  dis-  pUioKipbf. 
tinct  ^ea  of  that  object  whose  annihilation  we  suppose 
impossible.    An  impossibility  of  bdng  nnnihilatml  can- 
.not  exist,  and  can  never  be  0(»ceiTed  to  exist,  by  it- 
self but  necessarily  requires  some  ot^ect  or  real  exiati- 
oice  to  which  it  may  bdong.     Now,  the  difficulty  still    > 
remains  how  to  form  an  idea  of  this  object  or  exist- 
ence, vrithout  having  recourse  to  the  seonuiary  and 
sensible  qu^ties. 

Nor  must  we  omit,  on  this  occasion,  onr  accustomed 
method  of  examining  ideas  by  considering  those  im^ 
pressions  &om  which  tbey  are  derived.  Ihc  is^res* 
sions  which  ent^  by  the  sight  and  hearing  the  smell 
and  taste,  are  affirmed  by  modem  philosophy  to  be 
without  any  resembling  objects ;  and  c(HisequeDt]y  the 
idea  of  solidi^,  which  is  supposed  to  be  re^  can 
never  be  derived  from  any  of  these  senses.  There  re- 
mains,  therefore,  the  feeling  as  the  only  sense  that  can 
convey  the  impression  which  is  ori^nal  to  the  idea  of 
solidity;  and,  indeed,  we  naturally  imagine  that  wt 
feel  the  solidity  of  bodies,  and  need  but  touch  any  ob- 
ject in  order  to  perceive  this  quality.  But  this  method 
of  thinking  is  more  popular  than  philosophical,  as  will 
s^ipear  from  the  following  r^ections. 

First,  'tis  easy  to  observe,  that  though  bodies  are 
felt  by  means  of  th^  soUdi^,  yet  the  feeling  is  a  quite 
di&rent  thing  from  the  solidity,  and  that  they  have 
not  the  least  resemblance  to  each  other.  A  man  who 
has  the  palsy  in  one  hand  has  as  perfect  an  idea  of 

•ftrtll.  Sect.* 
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PART    impenetrabili^,  when  he  obserres   that'  hand  to'  be 

^j,  _  „  ■  sup^rted  by  the  table,  as  vhen  he  feels  the  same 

Wth*    toble  with  the  other  hand.     An- object  that  presses 

•CeptioJ  «»d  ...  1 

otiirr     upon  any  of  our  members  meets  with  resistance ;  and' 

^|^!^y,  that,  resistance,  by  the  motion  it  gives  to  the  nerves 

and  animal  spirits,  conveys  a  certain'  sensation  to  the 

mind ;  biit  it  does  not  follow  th^  the  sensatioii,  mo-~ 

tioh  and  resistance,  are  any  ways  resembling. 

Sec<HidIy,  the  impressions  of  touch  are  simj^e  im- 
pres»(»ig,  except  when  considered  with  regard  to  their 
exten^oh;  which  makes  nothing  to  the  present  pur- 
pose :  and  from  this  simplicity  I  infer,  that  they  nei-* 
ther  represent  solidity,  nor  any  real  object.  For  let 
us  put  two  cases,  viz.  that  of  a  man  who  presses  a 
stone  or  any  solid  body  with  his  hand,  and  that  of  two 
stones  which  press  each  other ;  'twill  readily  be  allow- 
ed that  these  two  cases  are  not  in  every  respect  alike, 
but  that  in  the  former  there  is  conjoined  with  the  soli- 
dity a  feeling  or  sensation  of  which  there  is  no  appear- 
ance in  the  latter.  In  order,  therefore,  to  make  these 
two  cases  alike,  'tis  necessary  to  remove  some  part  of  ■ 
the  impression  which  the  man  feels  by  his  hand,  or 
organ  of  sensation ;  and  that  being  impossible  in  a 
simple  impression,  obliges  us  to  remove  the  whole, 
and  proves  that  this  whole  impression  has  no  arche- 
type or  model  in  external  objects ;  to  which  we  may 
add,  that  solidity  necessarily  supposes  two  bodies, 
along  with  contiguity  and  impulse ;  which  being  a 
compound  object,  can  never  be  represented  by  a  sim^^ 
pie  impression.  Not  to  mention,  that,  though  solidity 
continues  always  invariably  the  same,  the  impressions 
of  touch  change  every  moment  upon  us,  which  is  a 
clear  proof  that  the  latter  are  not  representations  of ' 
the  former.  ,     ■ 
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Thus  there  is  a  direct  and  total  opposition  betwixt    sect. 
our  reason  and  our  senses  j  or,  more  properly  speak-  >  _,    '  ^- 
ing,  betwixt  those  conclusions  we  form  from  cause  and       of 
effect,  and  those  rfiat  persuade  us  of  the  continued  phiioBpfa;'. 
and  independent  existence  of  body.     When  we  reason 
from  cause  and  effect,  we  conclude,  that  neither  colour, 
sound,  taste  nor  smell,  have  a  continued  and  independ- 
ent existence.     When  we  exclude  these  sensible  qua« 
litles,  there  remains  nothing  in  the  universe  which  has 
such  ah  existence^ 


OF  THE  IMMATEHIAUTY  OF  THE  SOUL. 

Having  found  such  contradictions  and  difficulties 
in  every  system  concerning  external  objects,  and  in 
the  idea  of  matter,  which  we  &ncy  so  clear  and  deter- 
minate, we  shall  naturally  expect  still  greater  difficul- 
ties and  contradictions  in  every  hypothesis  concerning 
our  internal  perceptions,  imd  the  nature  of  the  mind, 
which  we  are  apt  to  imagine  so  ipuch  more  obscurs 
and  uncertain.  But  in  this  we  should  deceive  our- 
selves. The  intellectual  world,  though  involved  in  in- 
finite obscurities,  is  not  perplexed  with  any  such  con- 
tradictions as  those  we  have  discovered  in  the  natural. 
What  is  known  concerning  it,  agrees  with  itself;  and 
what  is  unknown,  we  must  be  contented  to  leave  so. 

'Tis  true,  would  we  hearken  to  certain  philosophers, 
they  promise  to  diminish  our  ignorance)  but  I  am 
afraid  'tis  at  the  hazard  of  running  us  into  contradic- 
tions, from  which  the  subject  is  of  itself  exempted. 
These  philosophers  are  the  curious  reasoners  concern^ 
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PART    tDg  die  material  or  immaterial  substances,  in  which 

\^,^,^^  they  si^pose  our  p^cq>Uons  to  inhere.     In  order  to 

Of  dK     put  a  stop  to  these  endless  cavils  on  both  sides,  I  know 

''^oSr     iio  better  method,  than  to  ask  thefie  philosophers  in  a 

f'SS^^  ffi''  words,   fViat  they  mean  hy  substance  and  inhesion  f 

And  after  they  have  answered  this  question,  'twill  then 

be  reascMiable,  and  not  tiU  then,  to  enter  seriously  into 

the  dispute. 

This  question  we  have  found  impossible  to  be  an- 
swered with  r^ard  to  matter  and  body ;  but  besides 
diat  in  the  case  of  the  mind  it  labours  under  all  the 
same  difficulties,  'tis  burthened  with  some  additional 
-ones,  which  are  peculiar  to  that  subject  As  every 
idea  is  derived  from  a  precedent  impression,  h^  we 
any  idea  of  the  substance  of  our  minds,  we  must  also 
have  an  impression  of  it,  which  is  very  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  be  conceived.  For  how  can  an  impres- 
jrion  represent  a  substance,  otli^:wise  thui  by  resem- 
bhng  it?  And  how  can  an  impresuon  resemble  a 
■ubstance,  since,  according  to  this  philosophy,  it  is  not 
a  substance,  and  has  none  of  the  peculiar  q^ities  or 
(Jiaracterlstics  of  a  substance  ? 

But  leaving  the  question  of  w&i^  tnm/  or  may  not  be^ 
for  that  other  ichat  aetuaBy  is,  I  desire  those  philoso- 
phers, who  pretend  that  we  have  an  idea  of  the  sub* 
stance  of  our  minds,  to  point  out  the  impression  that 
[KToduces  it,  and  tell  distinctly  after  what  manner 
that  impression  optntSB,  -and  from  what  object  it  i$ 
derived.  Is  it  an  impression  of  sensation  or  reflection  ? 
Js  it  pleasant,  or  painful,  or  indifferent  ?  Does  it  at- 
tend us  at  all  times,  or  does  it  only  return  at  intervals? 
If  at  intervals,  at  what  times  principal^  does  it  retura* 
«nd  by  what  causes  is  it  produced  7 

If,  instead  of  answering  these  questions,  any  one 
lhQ\M  evade  the  difficult,  by  saymg,  that  the  defini- 
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tion  of  a  Bubstance  is  something  vohicA  may  exist  by  it-    bbct. 
te^,  and'  that  this-  deGniticxi  ou^t  to  satisfy  us :  should  Vv..^,/ 
this  be  said,  I  should  observe,  that  this  definition  a-  .  ^*^. 
greea  to  ereiy  thing  that  can  possibly  be  conceived ;       li? 
imd  never  will  serve  to  distinguish  substance  from  ac- 
cident, or  the  soul  from  its  perceptions.     For  thus  I 
reason.   Whateverisclearlyconcdved,  may  exist;  tmd 
iriiatever  is  clearly  conceived,  after  tuiy  manner,  may 
exist  after  the  same  manner.     This  is  one  principle 
which  has  heai  already  atjcnowledged.     Again,  eveiy 
&ing  i^icfa  is  different  is  distinguishable,  and  every 
thing  which  is  distinguishable  is  separable  by  the  imax- 
gination.     This  is  another  principle.     My  conclusiim 
from  bcdh  is,  that  since  all  our  perceptions  are  differ- 
ent from  each  other,  and  from  every  thing  else  in  th« 
universe,  they  are  also  distinct  and  separable,  and  may 
be  otHlsidwed  as  separately  existent,  and  may  exist  se* 
parately,  and  have  no  need  of  any  thing  else  to  siip» 
port  their  existence.     They  are  therefore  substanoea^ 
fts  &r  as  this  definUicm  explains  a  substaoca. 

Thus,  neither  by  considering  the  first  ori^n  of 
ideas,  nor  by  means  of  a  definition,  are  .we  able  to  a^ 
rive  at  any  satisfactory  notion  of  substance,  which 
seems  to  me  a  sufficient  reason  for  abe^doning  utterly 
that  dispute  concerning  the  materiality  and  immate- 
riaUty  6£  the  soul,  and  makes  me  absolutely  ccmdemn 
even  the  question  itself.  We  have  no  perfect  idea  of 
any  thing  but  o£  a  perc^tion.  A  substance  is  entire* 
ly  different  fnaa  a  perception.  We  have  therefore  no 
idea  of  a  substance.  Inhesion  in  something  is  sup- 
posed  to  be  requisite  to  support  the  exist^ice  of  our  p^f 
c^tifHis.  Nothing  appears  requisite  to  support  the  ex^ 
istence  of  a  perceptitm.  We  have  therefore  no  idea  of 
inhesion.      What  possibility  then  of  fuiswering  thst 
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PABT  question,  Whether  perceptions  inhere  in  a  material  or 
^  '  ,  immaterial  substance,  when  we  do  not  so  much  as  un- 
of  Uk     deratand  the  meaning  of  the  qnestion  ?  > 

"^ibi*^  There  is  ope  argument  commonly  employed  for  the 
S^^^  immateriality  of  the  soul,  which  seems  to  me  remark- 
able. Whatever  is  extended  consists  of  parts;  and 
whatever  consists  of  parts  is  divisible,  if  not  in  reality, 
at  least  in  die  ima^ation.  But  'tis  impossible  any 
thing  divisible  can  be  conjoined  to  a  thought  or  per- 
ception, which  is  a  being  altogether  inseparable  and 
indivisible.  For,  supposing  such  a  c<mjunction,  would 
the  indivisible  thought  exist  on  the  left  or  on  the  right 
hand  of  this  extended  divisible  body  ?  On  the  surlBce 
or  in  the  middle  ?  Qn  the  back  or  fore-side  <^  it?  If. 
it  be  conjoined  with  the  extension,  it  must  exist  some- 
where within  its  dimensions.  If  it  exist  within  its  di- 
mensions, it  must  either  exist  in  one  particular  part; 
and  then  that  particular  part  is  indivisible,  and  the 
perception  is  conjoined  only  with  it,  not  with  the  ex- 
tension :  or  if  the  thought  ejfists  in  every  part,  it  must 
also  be  extended,  and  separable,  and  divisible,  as  well 
as  the  body,  which  is  utterly  absurd  and  contradictory. 
For  can  any  one  conceive  a  passion  of  a  yard  in  length, 
a  foot  in  breadth,  and  an  inch  in  thickness  ?  Thought 
therefore  and  extension  are  qualities  wholly  incom- 
patible, and  never  can  incorporate  together  into  one 
subject. 

This  argument  affects  not  the  question  concerning 
the  substance  of  the  soul,  but  only  that  concerning  its 
local  conjunction  with  matter  j  and  therefore  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  consider  in  general  what  objects  are, 
or  are  not  susceptible  of  a  local  conjunction.  This  is 
a  curious  question,  and  may  lead  us  to  spme  discove- 
ries of  considecable  moment. 
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The  first  notion  of  space  and  extension  is  derived  SECT. 
Solely  from  the  senses  of  sight  and  feeling ;  nor  is  there  v^r,^/ 
any  thing,  but  what  is  coloured  or  tangible,  that  has  .  Of  the 
parts  di^wsed  afler  such  a  manner  as  to  convey  that  litr 
idea.  When  we  diminish  or  increase  a  relish,  'tis  not 
after  the  same  manner  that  we  diminish  or  increase 
any  visible  object  i  and  when  several  soimds  strike  our 
hearing  at  once,  custom  and  reflection  alone  make  us 
form  an  idea  of  the  degrees  of  the  distance  and  conti- 
guity of  those  bodies  from  which  they  are  derived. 
Whatever  marks  the  place  of  its  existence,  either 
must  be  extended,  or  must  be  a  mathematical  point, 
without  parts  or  composition.  What  is  extended  must 
have  .a  particular  figure,  as  square,  romid,  triangular ; 
none  of  which  will  agree  to  a  desire,  or  indeed  to  any 
impression  or  idea,  except  of  these  two  senses  above- 
mentioned.  Neither  ought  a  desire,  though  indivisible, 
to  be  considered  as  a  mathematical  point.  For  in  that 
case  'twould  be  possible,  by  the  addition  of  others,  to 
make  two,  three,  four  desires ;  and  these  disposed  and 
situated  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  have  a  determinate 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness ;  which  is  evidently  ab- 
surd. 

'Twill  not  be  sui^rising  after  this,  if  I  deliver  a  lAax- 
im,  which  is  condemned  by  several  metaphysicians, 
and  is  esteemed  contrary  to  the  most  certain  principles 
of  human  reason.  Iliis  maxim  is,  iiat  an  object  may 
exist,  and  yet  be  no  where :  and  I  assert,  that  this  is  not 
only  possible,  but  that  the  greatest  part  of  beings  do 
and  must  exist  after  this  manner.  An  object  may  be 
said  to  be  no  where,  when  its  parts  are  not  so  situated 
with  respect  to  each  other,  as  to  form  any  figure  or 
quantity ;  nor  the  whole  with  respect  to  other  bodies 
so  as  to  answer  to  our  notions  of  contigui^  or  dis- 
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PART   tance.    Nov,  this  is  evidently  the  case  with  sU  our 
>  ^   '    .  perceptioDB  and  objects,  except  those  of  the  sight  and 
Of  the    feeling.    A  moral  reflection  cannot  be  placed  on  the 
oibn      right  or  on  the  left  hand  of  a  pasraon ;  nor  can  a  smell 
^a«I»j!i.r.  or  sound  be  ather  of  a  circular  or  a  square  figure. 
These  otjects  and  perceptions,  so  &r  from  requiring 
any  particular  place,  are  absolutely  incompatible  witli 
it,   and  even  the  iroagination   cannot  attribute  it  to 
them.     And  as  to  the  absurdity  of  supposing  them  to 
be  no  vhere,  we  may  consider,  that  if  the  passicms  and 
sentiments  appear  to  the  perception  to  have  any  parti- 
cular place,  the  idea  of  extension  might  be  derived 
from  them,  as  veil  as  from  the  sight  and  touch ;  coa^ 
trary  to  what  we  have  already  establi^ed.     If  they 
appear  not  to  have  any  particular  place,  they  may  pos- 
sibly exist  in  the  same  manner ;  since  whatever  we  coit- 
ceive  is  possible. 

'Twill  not  now  be  necessary  to  prove,  that  those  per- 
ceptions, which  are  simple,  and  exist  no  where,  are 
mcapabte  of  any  conjunction  iu  place  witii  matter  or 
body,  which  is  attended  and  divisible ;  since  'tis  im- 
possible to  found  a  relation  but  on  some  common  qua« 
lity.  *  It  may  be  better  worth  our  while  to  remark, 
that  this  question  of  the  local  conjunction  of  olgects, 
does  not  only  occur  in  metaphysical  disputes  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  the  soul,  but  that  even  in  common 
life  we  have  every  moment  occasion  to  examine  it. 
Thus,  supposing  we  consider  a  Bg  at  one  end  of  the 
table,  and  an  olive  at  the  other,  'tis  evident,  tiiat,  in 
forming  the  complex  ideas  of  these  substances,  one  of 
the  most  obvious  is  that  of  their  different  relishes;  and 
'tis  as  evident,  that  we  incorporate  and  conjoin  thesa 
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qualities  with  such  els  ore  Coloured  and  tangle.     The     sect. 
bitter  taste  of  the  one,  and  sweet  of  the  other,  are  v,^  '^ , 
supposed  to  lie  in  the  very  risible  body,  and  to  be  Be-  .  Of  iiw 
parated  from  each  other  by  the  whole  length  of  the       litf 
table.     This  b  so  notable  and  so  natural  sin  illusion,  "^'^"^ 
diat  it  may  be  proper  to  consider  the  principles  from, 
which  it  is  derived. 

Though  ao  e&t«ided  object  be  incapable  df  a  con- 
junction in  place  with  another  that  exists  without  any 
place  or  extension,  yet  are  they  sosceptible  of  many 
other  relations.  Thus  the  teste  and  smell  of  any  fruit 
are  inseparaUe  from  its  o^er  quaUties  of  colour  and 
tan^bili^ ;  and  whichever  of  them  be  the  cause  or 
efi^ct,  'tis  certain  they  are  always  coexistent  Nor  are 
they  only  coexistent  in  general,  but  also  cotemporary  in 
their  appearance  in  the  mind ;  and  'tis  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  the  extended  body  to  our  senses  we  perceive 
its  particular  taste  and  smell,  lliese  relations,  then, 
<^  eausation,  and  contiguilt/  in  the  time  of  their  appeop- 
ance,  betwixt  the  extended  object  and  the  quality, 
which  existe  without  any  particular  place,  must  have 
such  an  effect  on  the  mind,  that,  upon  the  appearance 
of  one,  it  will  immediately  turn  its  thought  to  the  con- 
ception of  tiie  other.  Nor  is  this  all.  We  not  only  turn 
our  thought  frcsn  one  to  the  other  upon  account  of 
their  relaticm,  but  likewise  endeavour  to  ^ve  them  a 
■*  new  relati<m,  viz.  that  of  a  conjunction  in  place,  that 
we,  may  render  the  transition  more  easy  and  natural. 
For  'tis  a  quality,  which  I  shall  often  have  occasion  to 
remark  in  baman  nature,  and  shall  explain  more  fully 
in  ita  proper  place,  that,  when  objects  are  united  by 
any  relation,  we  have  a  strong  propensity  to  add  some 
new  relation  to  them,  in  order  to  complete  the  union. 
In  our  arrangement  of  bodies,  we  never  fail  to  place 
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PABT    such  as  are  resembling  in  conUguitJ'  to  each  other,  or, 
'^   -m.'  at  least,  in  correspondent  points  of  view:   why?  but 
Of  ^"     because  we  feel  a  satisfaction  in  joining  the  relation  of 
other      contiguity  to  that  of  resemblance,  or  the  resemblance 
^u^l^f .  of  situation  to  that  of  quahties.     The  effects  of  this 
propensity  have  been  already  observed  *  in  that  re- 
semblance, which  we  so  readily  suppose  betwixt  parti- 
cular impressions  and  their  external  causes.     But  we 
shall  not  find  a  more  evident  effect  of  it  than  in  the 
present  instance,  where,  irom  the  relations  of  causation 
and  contiguily  in  time  betwixt  two  objects,  we  feign 
likewise  that  of  a  conjunction  in  place,  in  order  to 
atrengthen  the  connexion. 

But  whatever  confused  notions  we  may  form  of  an 
union  in  place  betwixt  on  extended  body,  as  a  fig,  and 
its  particular  taste,  'tis  certain  that,  upon  reflection, 
we  must  observe  in  this  union  something  altogether 
ymiDtelligible  and  contradictory.  For,  should  we  ask 
ourselves  one  obvious  question,  viz.  if  the  taste,  which 
we  conceive  to  be  contained  in  the  circumference  of 
the  body,  is  in  every  part  of  it,  or  in  One  only,  we  must 
quickly  find  ourselves  at  a  loss,  and  perceive  the  im- 
possibility of  ever  ^ving  a  satis^tory  answer.  We 
cannot  reply  that  'tis  only  in  one  part:  for  experience 
convinces  us  that  every  part  has  the  same  relish.  We 
can  as  little  reply  that  it  exists  in  every  part:  for  then  we 
must  suppose  it  figured  and  extended ;  which  is  absurd 
and  incomprehensible.  Here,  then,  we  are  influenced  by 
two  principles,  directiy  contrary  to  each  other,  viz.  that 
inclination  of  our  &ncy  by  which'  we  are  determined 
to  incorporate  the  taste  with  the  extended  object,  and 
our  reason^  which  shows  us  the  impossibility  of  such 
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cdi  u&k^t     B^Dg  divided  betwixt  these  opposite  prin-    SBcr. 
ciples,  we  renounce  nei^er  one  nor  Uie  otder,  but  in-  »_,  ',^_ 
Voire   the  subject  in   such   confdsion  and  obscurity,  ,  Ofthe 
that  we  no  longer  perceive  the  opposition.     We  sup-       lity 
pose  that  the  taste  exists  within  the  circumference  of 
the  body,  but  in  such  a  manner,  diat  it  fills  the  whole 
<ndt^out  extension,  and  exists  entire  in  etery  p£u±  with- 
out separation.     In  short,  we  use,  in  our  most  ^miliar 
way  of  blinking,  that  schtdastic  principle  which,  when 
crudely  proposed,  appears  so  shocking,  of  totnm  in 
iofOy  et  totttm  in  qualibet  parte  i  which  is  much  ibe  same 
AS  if  we  should  say,  ibAt  a  thing  i^  in  a  certain  place^ 
and  yet  is  not  there. 

All  this  absurdity  proceeds  from  our  endeavouring 
to  bestow  a  place  on  what  is  utterly  incapaUe  of  itj 
and  that  endeavour  again  arises  from  our  inclination 
to  nnnplete  mi  union  whicfe  is  founded  on  causatitm 
and  a  Cont%uity  of  time,  by  atta'ibuting  to  the  objects  a 
conjunction  in  place.  But  if  ever  reason  be  of  suffi- 
cient force  to  overcOTue  prejudice,  'tis  certain  that^  in 
the  present  case,  it  must  prevail.  For  We  have  only 
this  choice  left,  either  to  suppose  that  some  beings 
exist  without  any  place,  or  ^at  l^ey  are  figured  and 
extended ;  or  that  when  they  are  incorporated  with  ex- 
tended objects,  the  irfiole  is  in  the  whole,  and  the 
whcde  in  every  part.  The  absurdity  of  the  two  last 
suppo^tions  proves  sufficiently  the  veraci^  of  the  first. 
Nor  is  there  any  fourth  opinion :  For  as  to  the  suppo> 
Bition  of  tbeir  existence  in  the  manner  of  mathemati- 
cal points,  it,  resolves  itself  into  the  second  opinion, 
and  supposes,  that  several  passions  may  be  placed  in  a 
circular  figure,  and  Uiat  a  certain  number  of  smells, 
conjoined  with  a  certain  number  of  sounds,  may  maka 
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PART    a  body  of  twelve  cubic  inches;  which  appears  ridicu- 
t  ^    '   ,  lous  upon  the  bare  mentioning  of  it. 

Of  the  But  though  in  this  view  of  things  we  cannot  reilise 
"^Mhtr  to  condemn,  the  materialists,  who  conjoin  all  thought 
^^^j,  with  extension ;  yet  a  Uttle  reflection  will  show  us  equal 
reason  for  blaming  their  antagonists,  whp  conjoin  all 
thought  with  ft  simple  and  indivisible  substance.  The 
most  vulgar  philosophy  informs  us,  that  qo  external 
object  can  make  itself  known  to  the  mind  immediatelji 
and  without  the  interposititm  of  an  image  or  percepr 
tion.  That  table,  which  just  now  appears  to  me,  is 
only  a  perception,  and  all  its  qualities  are  qualities' of  a 
perception.  Now,  the  most  obvious  of  all  its  qualitdea 
is  extension.  The  perception  consists  of  parts.  These 
parts  are  so  situated  as  to  a#brd  us  the  notion  of  dis- 
tance and  contiguity,  of  length,  breadth  and  thickness. 
The  termination  of  these  three  dimensions  is  what  we 
call  figure.  This  figure  is  moveable,  separable,  and  di- 
visible. Mobility  and  separability  are  the  distinguish- 
ing properties  of  extended  objects.  And  to  cut  short 
all  disputes,  the  very  idea  of  extension  is  copied  from 
nothing  but  an  impression,  and  consequently  must  per- 
fectly agree  to  it.  To  say  the  idea  of  extension  agrees 
to  any  thing,  is  to  say  it  is  extended. 

The  freethinker  may  now  triumph  in  his  turn ;  an4 
haying  found  there  are  impressions  and  ideas  really 
extended,  may  ask  his  antagonists,  how  they  can  in- 
corporate  a  simple  and  indivisible  subject  with  an  ex- 
tended perception  ?  All  the  arguments  of  theolo- 
gians may  here  be  retorted  upon  them.  Is  the  indi- 
visible subject  or  immaterial  substance,  if  you  will,  on 
the  left  or  on  the  right  hand  of  the  perception  ?  Is  it 
in  this  particular  part,  or  in  that  other  P  Is  it  in  every 
part  without  being  extended  ?     Or  is  it  entire  in  any 
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one  part  without  deserting  the  rest?    "Hs  impossible    sect. 
to  give  any  answer  to  these  questions  but  what  will   ,^.^1,^ 
both  be  absurd  in  itself  and  will  account  for  the  union  .  of'''* 
of  our  indivisible  perceptions  with  an  extended  sub-      iity 
stance.  "^'^"^^ 

lliis  gives  ine  an  occa^on  to  take  anew  into  consl- 
deraUon  the  question  ctmceming  the  substance  of  the 
soul ;  and  though  I  have  condenmed  (hat  question  as 
utterly  unintelligible,  yet  I  cannot  forbear  proposing 
some  farther  reflections  concerning  it.  I  assert,  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  immateriality,  simplicity,  and  indi-' 
vtsibility  of  a  "Uiinking  aubstaace  is  a  true  atheism,  and 
will  serve  to  justify  all  those  senUments  for  which  Spi- 
noza is  BO  inuTersally  infamous.  From  this  topic  I 
hope  at  least  to  reap  one  advantage,  that  my  adrersa" 
ries  will  not  have  any  pretext  to  render  the  present 
doctrine  odious  by  their  declamations  when  they  see 
that  Uiey  can  be  so  easily  retorted  on  them. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  ^e  adieism  of  ^inoza 
is  the  doctrme  of  the  simplicity  of  the  universe,  and 
the  unity  of  that  substiuice  in  which  he  supposes  both 
thought  and  matter  to  inhere.  There  is  only  one  sub- 
stance, says  he,  in  the  world,  and  that  substance  is 
perfectly  simple  and  indivisible,  and  exists  every  t^ere 
without  any  local  presence.  Whatever  we  discover  ex" 
temally  by  sensation,  whatever  we  ieel  ioteraally  by 
t^ection,  all  these  are  nothing  but  modifications  of  that 
one  simple  and  necessarUy  existent  being,  and  are  not 
possessed  of  any  separate  or  distinct  existenfce.  Every 
pasflon  of  the  soul,  every  configuration  of  matter  how- 
ever different  and  various,  inhere  in  the  same  substance* 
and  preserve  in  themselves  their  characters  of  distinc^ 
tion,  without  communicating  them  to  that  subject  in 
which  tliq?  inhere.     The  same  substratum,  if  I  may  so 
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F^T    spenk,  supports  the  most  diffei^nt  modifications  with- 

s.Hy'v'  out  any  difference  in  itself,  and  varies  them  without 

^Wii»     aay  variaticnii     Neither  tima,  nor  place,  nor  all  the 

odw     divers!^  of  nature  are  able  to  prodaee  any  composi- 

^^^afb.f.  lion  or  change  in  its  perfect  simplicity  and  identity. 

I  believe  this  brief  exposition  of  the  principles  of 
that  &mons  atheist  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present 
purpose,  and  that  without  entering  fiirther  into  these 
gloomy  and  abscure  regions,  I  shall  be  able  to  showj 
that  this  hideous  hypothesis  is  almost  the  same  with 
&at  of  the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  which  has  be- 
come so  popular.  To  make  this  evident,  let  us  remem' 
ber,  *  that  as  every  idea  is  derived  from  a  preceding 
perception^  'tis  impossible  oiir  idea  of  a  perception, 
and  that  of  an  object  or  extemid  existence,  can  ever 
represent  what  are  specifically  different  from  each  o- 
ther.  Whatever  difference  we  may  suppose  betwixt 
them,  'tis  still  incomprehensible  to  us;  and  we  are 
obliged  either  to  conceive  an  external  object  merely 
as  a  relation  without  a  relative,  or  to  make  it  the  very 
same  with  a  perception  or  impression. 

The  consequence  I  shall  draw  from  this  may,  at 
first  sight,  appear  a  mere  sophism ;  but  iipon  the  least 
examination  will  be  found  solid  and  satisfactoiy.  I 
say  then,  that  since  we  may  suppose,  but  never  can 
conceive,  a  specific  difference  betwixt  an  object  and 
impression,  any  conclusion  we  form  concerning  the 
connexion  and  repugnance  of  impressions,  will  not  be 
known  certainly  to  be  ^plicable  to  objects ;  but  that, 
on  the  oth^  hand,  whatever  conclusions  of  this  kind 
we  form  concerning  objects,  will  most  certMnly  be  ap- 
plicable to  impressions.     The  reason  is  not  difficult. 

•  Ftft.  IL  Sect.  0. 
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As  an  object  is  suj^osed  to  be  different  &om  an  im-    SECT, 
pression,  we  cannot  be  sure,  that  the  circnmstance,  y  ^   ', 
upon  which  we  founJ  our  reasoning,  is  common  to  .  oftbe 
both,  supposing  we  form  the  reasoning  upon  the  uft-       \ity 
pression.     'Tis  still  possible,  that  the  object  may  difler  <^'^'<"^ 
from  it  in  that  particular.    But  when  we  first  form  out 
reasoning  concerning  the  object,  'tis  beyond  doubt^ 
that  the  same  reasomng  must  extend  to  the  impression : 
and  that  because  the  quality  of  the  object,  upon  which 
the  argument  is  founded,  must  at  least  be  conceived  by 
the  mind,  and  could  not  be  conceived,  unless  it  were 
common  to  an  impression ;  since  we  have  no  idea  but 
what  is  derived  from  that  origin.    Thus  we  may  estab- 
lish it  as  a  certain  maxim,  that  we  can  never,  by  any 
principle,  but  by  an  irr^ular  kind  of  reasoning  from 
experience,  *  discover  a  ctmnexion  of  repugnance  be- 
twixt objects,  which  extends  not  to  impressions;  though 
the  inverse  proposition  may  not  be  equally  true,  that 
all  the  discoverable  relations  of  impressions  are  com- 
mon to  objects. 

To  apply  this  to  the  ptesent  case ;  there  are  two  (lif- 
^ent  systems  of  beings  presented,  to  which  I  suppose 
myself  under  a  necessity  of  as^gning  some  substance, 
or  ground  of  inhesion.  I  observe  first  the  universe  of 
oljects  or  of  body :  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars ;  the 
earth,  seas,  plants,  animals,  men,  ships,  houses,  and 
other  productions  either  of  art  or  nature.  Here  Spi- 
noza appears,  and  tells  m^  that  these  are  only  modifi- 
cations and  that  the  subject  in  which  they  inhere  is 
simply  uncompounded,  and  indivisible.  Af^r  this  I 
consider  the  other  svstem  of  beings,  viz.  the  universe 
of  thought,  or  ray  impressions  and  ideas,     lliere  Z 

*  Such  IS  that  of  Sect  %  bum  Hie  Mberence  of  our  perceptions. 
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FART  observe  another  sun,  moon,  and  stars ;  an  earth,  fuid 
t  ^  ''^,  seas,  corerecl  and  inhabited  by  plants  axid  tuiimslBf 
or  the  towns,  houses,  niountuns,  nv«^;  and  in  short  every 
other  thing  I  can  discover  or  conceive  in  the  first  system. 
^^^^y.  Upon  my  inquiring  concerning  these,  Uieologians  pre> 
sent  themselves,  and  tell  me,  that  these  also  are  mor 
difications,  and  modificaUons  of  one  simple,  uncomr 
pounded,  and  indivisible  substance.  Immediately  upon 
lyhich  I  am  deafened  with  the  noise  of  a  hundred 
voices,  that  treat  the  first  hypothesis  with  detestation 
^d  scorn,  and  the  second  with  apj^use  and.venera- 
tion.  I  turn  my  attention  to  these  hypotheses  to  see  - 
what  may  be  the  reason  of  so  great  a  partiality ;  and 
find  that  they  have  the  same  fault  of  being  uninteU 
liable,  and  that,  as  &r  as  we  can  understand  them, 
they  are  so  much  alike,  that  'tis  impossible  to  discover 
any  absurdity  in  one;  which  is  not  common  to  both  of 
them.  We  have  no  idea  of  any  quality  in  an  object, 
which  does  not  agree  to,  and  may  not  represent  a  qua> 
lity  in  an  impression ;  and  that  because  all  our  ideas 
are  derived  from  our  impressions.  We  can  never 
therefore  find  any  repugnance  betwixt  an  extended 
object  as  a  modification,  and  a  simple  uncompounded 
essence,  as  its  substance;  unless  that  repugntuice  takes 
place  equally  betwixt  the  perception  or  impression  of 
that  extended  object,  and  the  same  uncompounded  es- 
sence. Every  idea  of  a  qo^i^.in  an  object  passes 
through  an  impression;  and  therefore  every  jjercejuoife 
•elation,  whether  of  connexion  or  repugnance,  most 
be  common  both  to  objects  and  impressions. 

But  though  this  argument,  considered  in  general, 
seems  evident  beyond  all  doubt  and  contradiction,  yet 
to  make  it  more  clear  and  sensible,  let  us  survey  it  in 
detail ;  and  see  whether  all  the  absurdities,  which  have 
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been  found  in  the  system  of  Spinoza,  may  not  likewise    sect. 
be  discovered  in  that  of  theologians.  •  >  ^   '    , 

First,  it  has  been  said  against  Spinoza,  accordiiig^  to     Of  Uw 
the  scholastic  way  of  talking,  rather  than  thinking,  that  """tty  ^ 
a  mode,  not  being  any  distinct  or  separate  existence,  "*'*'""'• 
miist  be  the  very  same  with  its  substance,  and  conse- 
quently the  extension  of  the  universe  must  be  in  a  man- 
ner identified  with  that  simple,  uncompounded  essence 
in  which  the  universe  is  supposed  to  inhere.    But  ^is, 
it  may  be  pretended,  is  utterly  impossible  and  incon- 
ceivable unless  the  indivisible  ^bstance  expand  itself, 
so  as  to  correspond  to  the  extension,  or  the  extension 
contract  itself,  so  as  to  answer  to  the  indivisible  sub- 
stance.    This  argument  seems  just,  as  far  as  we  can 
understand  it ;  and  'tis  plain  nothing  is  required,  but  a 
change  in  the  terms,  to  apply  the  same  argument  to 
our  extended  perceptions,  and  the  simple  essence  .of  ' 

the  soul;  the  ideas  of  objects  and  perceptions  being  in 
every  respect  the  same,  only  attended  with  the  suppo- 
sition of  a  difference,  that  is  unknown  and  incompre- 
hensible. 
'  Secondly,  it  has  been  stud,  that  we  have  no  idea  of 
siibstance,  which  is  not  applicable  to  matter ;  nor  any 
idea  of  a  distinct  substance,  which  is  not  appltcaUe  to 
every  distinct  portion  of  matter.  Matter  therefore  is 
not  a  mode  but  a  substance,  and  each  part  of  matter  is 
Hot  a  distinct  mode,  but  a  distinct  substance.  I  have 
tdready  proved,  that  we  have  no  perfect  idea  of  sub- 
stance ;  but  that  taking  it  for  something  that  can  exist 
iy  itself,  'tis  evident  every  perception  is  a  substance, 
and  every  distinct  part  of  a  perception  a  distinct  sul>- 
stance:  and  Consequently  the  one  hypothesis  labours 

•  See  Basle's  DictiaaarfiftrtickofSpioouL. 
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PART    under  the  same  difficolties  in  ^h  respect  with  the 
tj    '.  other. 

Of  A*  Thirdly,  it  has  been  objected  to  the  sjrstem  of  one 
"*'o£r  simple  substance  in  the  universe,  that  this  substance, 
^ll^^  bong  the  si^port  or  a^stratum  of  every  thing,  most  at 
the  very  same  instant  be  modUied  into  forms,  which  are 
contrary  and  ioc<Mnpatible.  The  round  and  square  fi> 
gures  are  incompatiltle  in  the  same  substance  at  the 
same  tinte-  How  them  is  it  possiUe,  that  the  same 
substance  can  at  once  be  nK>dified  into  Aat  squa^^ 
table,  and  into  this  round  one  ?  J  ask  t^e  same  gnes- 
tkn  concerning  the  impression?  of  these  tables  j  and 
find  that  the  answer  is  no  more  satisiactory  in  one  case 
than  in  the  other. 

It  appears,  then,  that  to  whatever  side  we  turn,  iho 
same  difficulties  follow  us,  and  (hat  we  $aimot  advance 
one  step  towards  the  establishing  the  sipiplidty  and 
immateriality  o(  the  soul,  ivithout  plr^pari;^  the  va; 
for  a  dai^rous  and  irrecoverable  atheism.  "lis  (he 
same  cas^  if,  instead  c^  calling  drought  a  modificft7 
don  of  the .  soul,  we  tbould  give  it  the  more  an- 
cient, and  yet  more  modish  name  of  an  action.  By 
an  action  we  mean  much  the  same  thing  as  wha^ 
is  commonly  called  a|t  abstract  pipde ;  thftt  is,  qf^Q^ 
thing  which)  properly  speaking,  is  neither  disUnguishr 
abl«s  Dor  separable  from  its  substance,  and  is  only 
conceived  by  a  distinction  of  reason,  or  an  abstrac- 
tion. But  nothing  is  gained  by  this  chapge  of  the 
term  <^  niodi|i(atit>n  far  that  of  action;  nor  do  ^e 
free  oors^res  from  one  single  difficulty  by  its  means, 
as  will  appear  irom  the  two  following  re^ecttpos ; 

First,  I  obserye,  that  the  word  action,  according  to 
this  explication  of  it,  can  never  justly  be  applied  to 
any  perceptiona  a^  deriyed  Irom  a  iqipd  or  thinking 
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Bubstaoce.  Our  perceptions  are  all  really  different,  SEfX 
and  s^wralde,  and  distinguishable  from  each  other,  t^  '  ^ 
and  from  every  thing  else  which  we  can  imagine;  and  ofdw 
Aerefore,  'tis  impossible  to  conceive  how  they  can  be  """st^ 
ihe  action  or  atwtract  mode  of  imy  sdtwtatice.  Hie  ""•"■"i' 
instance  of  motion,  which  is  pommoaily  made  use  of  to 
show  after  what  manner  perception  depends  as  an  ao 
tion  upon  its  Sabstance,  rather  confounds  than  instructs 
us.  Motion,  to  all  appearance,  induces  no  real  nor  es- 
sential change  on  the  body,  but  only  vari^  its  relation 
to  other  objects.  But,  betwixt  a  person  in  the  mOTning 
walking  in  a  garden,  with  company  agreeable  to  him ;  and 
a  person  in  the  afternoon  enclosed  in  a  dungeon,  and 
full  of  terror,  despair  and  resentment,  there  seems  to 
be  a  radical  difference,  and  (^^i|ite  another  kind,  thaq 
vhat  is  produced  on  a  body  by  the  chajige  of  its  situ^ 
tion.  As  we  conclude  &om  the  distinction  and  sepii- 
xabiUty  of  their  ideas,  that  external  objects  have  a  ser 
parate  existence  from  each  other;  so,  when  we  make 
these  ideas  themselves  our  objects,  we  must  draw  the 
same  conclusion  concerning  them,  according  to  the  pre- 
cedent' reasoning.  At  least,  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
having  no  idea  of  the  substance  of  tlje  soul,  'tis  impo^r 
sible  for  us  to  tell  how  it  can  admit  of  such  differences, 
and  even  contrarieties  of  perception,  without  any  fun-t 
dam^ilal  chuige ;  and,  consequently,  can  never  tell 
in  what  sense  perceptions  are  actions  of  that  sub-r 
stance.  The  use,  therefore,  of  the  word  action,  unacr 
companied  with  any  meaning,  instead  of  that  of  modi- 
fication, makes  noadditioQ  to  our  knowledge,  nor  is  c^ 
any  advantage  to  the  dojctrine  of  the  immateriality  of 
the  soul. 

I  add,  in  the  second  place,  that  if  it  brings  any  ad? 
Tgptage  tx>  tiiat  caqse,  it  fnu^t  briqg  an  egual  to  th^ 
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PART  cause  of  atheism.    For,  do  our  theologians  fuvtend  to 
*_^   '^_-  make  a  nwrnopoly  of  the  word  action,  and  may  not  the 

Of  dw  atheists  likewise  take  possession  of  it,  and  sfiirm  that 
'"'^hw  plants,  animals,  men,  &c.,  are  nothing  but  particular 
^S^bv.  actions  of  One  simple  universal  substance,  which  exerts- 
itself  &om  a  blind  and  absolute  necessity  ?  This  you'll 
say,  is  utterly  absurd.  I  own  'tis  unintelligible ;  but, 
at  the  same  time  assert,  according  to  the  principles 
^mve  explained,  that  'tis  impossible  to  discover  any 
absurdity  in  the  supposition,  that  all  die  various  ol^ects 
in  nature  are  actions  of  one  simple  substance,  which 
absurdity  will  not  be  applicable  to  a  like  supposition 
concerning  impressions  and  ideas. 

From  these  hypotheses  concerning  the  std>siance  and 
local  conjunction  of  our  perceptions,  we  may  pass  to 
another,  which  is  more  intelligible  than  the  former,  and 
more  important  than  the  latter,  viz.  concerning  the 
came  of  our  perceptions.  Matter  and  motion,  'tis 
commonly  said  in  the  schools,  however  varied,  are  still 
matter  and  motion,  and  produce  only  a  diflerence  in 
the  posititm  and  situation  of  objects.  Divide  a  body 
as  (dlen  as  you  please,  'tis  still  body.  Place  it  in  any 
figure  nothing  ever  results  but  figure,  or  the  relation 
of  parts.  Move  it  in  any  manner,  you  still  find  motion 
or  a  change  of  relation.  'Tia  absurd  to  imagine,  that 
motion  Lu  a  circle,  for  instance,  should  be  nothing  but 
merely  motion  in  a  circle;  while  motion  in  another 
directiwi)  as  in  an  ellipse,  should  also  be  a  passion  or 
moral  reflection :  that  the  shocking  of  two  globular 
particles  should  become  a  sensation  of  pain,  and  that 
the  meeting  of  two  triangular  one»  shotUd  aftbrd  a 
pleasure.  Now  as  these  different  shocks  and  varia- 
tions and  mixtures  are  the  only  changes  of  which 
platter  is  susceptible,   and  as  these  never  afford  us 
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my  idea  of  thought  or  perception,  'tis  concluded  to  SECT, 
be  impossible,  that  thought  can  ever  be  caused  by  v^'f 
m^ter.  ortix 

Few  have  been  able  to  wlthstwid  the  seeming  eridence  ""y^™" 
pFthis  argument;  and  yet  nothing  in  the  world  is  more  "rf^"*^ 
easy  than  to  refute  it.  We  need  only  reflect  on  what 
has  been  proved  at  large,  that  we  are  never  sensible 
of  any  connexion  betwixt  causes  and  effects,  and  that 
*tb  only  by  our  experience  of  their  constant  o>njuno- 
tion,  we  can  arjnve  at  any  knowledge  of  tbb  relation. 
Now,  as  all  objects,  which  are  not  contrary,  are  sus- 
ceptible of  a  constant  conjunction,  and  as  no  real  ob- 
jects are  contrary ;  I  have  inferred  from  these  prin- 
ciples, •  that  to  consider  the  matter  a  priori,  any  thing 
may  produce  any  thing,  and  that  we  shall  never  dis- 
cover a  reason,  why  any  object  may  or  may  pot  be  the 
cause  of  any  other,  however  great,  or  however  little 
the  resemblance  may  be  betwixt  them.  This  evidently 
destroys  the  precedent  reasoning  concerning  the  cause 
of  thought  or  perception.  For  though  there  appeu* 
no  manner  of  connexion  betwixt  motion  or  thought, 
the  case  b  the  same  with  all  other  causes  and  effects. 
Place  one  body  of  a  pound  weight  on  one  end  of  a 
lever,  and  another  body  of  the  same  weight  on  another 
end ;  you  will  never  find  in  these  bodies  any  principle 
of  motion  dependent  on  their  distances  from  the  centre, 
more  than  of  thought  end  perception.  If  you  pretend, 
dierefore,  to  prove,  a  priori,  that  such  a  position  of 
bodies  cim  never  cause  thought ;  because,  turn  it  which 
way  you  will,  'tis  nothing  but  a  position  of  bodies  j  you 
must,  by  the  same  course  of  reasoning  conclude,  that 
it  CB31  never  produce  motion ;  since  there  is  no  more 

•  ftrtlll.  «rt.Ji, 
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PART   apparent  connexion  in  the  one  case  thso  in  the  other. 

t^    ^,  But  as  this  latter  conclusion  is  contrary  to  evident  ex- 

Ofdw     perience,  and  aa  'Us  possible  we  may  have  a  like  ex- 

*"^ifa^     perience  in  the  operations  of  the  mind,  and  may  per- 

JJjJlUT^  ceive  a  ctmstant  conjnnctim  of  thooght  and  motion ; 
yon  reason  toohastyy,  when,  from  the  mere  considera- 
tioo  of  the  ideas,  yon  conclude  that  'tis  impossible  mo- 
tion can  ever  produce  thought,  or  a  different  position  of 
parts  ^ve  rise  to  a  different  passion  or  reflection.  Nay, 
'tis  not  only  possible  we  may  have  such  an  experience, 
bnt  'tis  certain  we  have  it;  since  every  one  may  perceive, 
that  the  di^rent  dispositions  of  his  body  change  his 
thoughts  and  sentiments.  And  should  it  be  said,  that  this 
depends  on  the  uiHon  of  soul  aod  body,  I  would  answer, 
that  we  must  s^afate  the  question  concsming  the  sub- 
stance of  the  mind  from  Aat  concerning  the  cause  of  its 
thought;  and  that,  confining  ourselves  to  the  latter 
question,  we  find,  by  the  comparing  their  ideas,  that 
thought  and  motion  are  different  from  each  other,  and 
by  experience,  that  they  are  constantly  united ;  which 
being  all  the  circumstances  that  enter  into  the  idea  of 
cause  and  ^fect,  when  ^plied  to  the  operations  of 
matter,  we  may  certiunly  conclude,  that  motitm  may 
be,  and  actually  is,  the  cause  of  thought  and  percep- 
tion. 

There  seems  only  this  dilemma  left  us  in  the  present 
case )  either  to  assert,  that  nothing  can  be  the  cause  c^ 
another,  but  where  the  mind  can  perceive  the  connexion 
in  its  idea  of  the  objects :  or  to  maintain^  that  all  ob- 
jects which  we  find  constantly  conjoined,  ase  upon 
that  account  to  be  regarded  as  causes  and  effects.  If 
ve  choose  the  first  past  of  the  dilemma,  these  are  the 
consequences.  First,  we  in  reality  affirm,  that  there 
^  1)0  such  thing  in  the  universe  as  a  cause  or  producT 
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tive  principle,  not  even  the  Deity  himself;  since  our  SECT, 
idea  of  that  Supreme  Being  is  derived  from  particular  .^  '  , 
in^>ressi{ms,  none  of  which  contain  any  efficacy,  nor  Ofd» 
seein  to  have  an^  connexion  wiA  any  other  existence,  """^^p'^ 
As  to  what  may  be  said,  that  the  connexion  betwixt  •^"^  *°°^- 
the  idea  of  on  infinitely  powerful  Being  and  Uiat  of 
any  effect,  which  he  wills,  is  necessary  and  unavoida- 
ble; I  ^iswef)  that  we  have  no  idea  of  a  Being  en- 
dowed with  any  power,  much  less  of  one  endowed  > 
tfith  infinite  powel*.  But  if  we  will  change  e]q)res- 
sicHis,  we  can  only  define  power  by  ctmnexion ;  and 
then  in  saying,  that  the  idea  of  an  infinitely  powerful 
Being  is  ctHinected  with  that  of  every  eSect  which  he 
wills,  we  realty  do  no  more  than  cssert,  that  a  Being, 
whose  volition  is  connected  with  every  effect,  is  con- 
nected with  every  effect ;  which  is  an  identical  propo- 
sition, and  g^ves  us  no  insight  into  the  nature  of  this 
power  or  connexion.  But,  secondly,  supposing  diat 
the  Deity  were  the  great  and  efficacious  principle  which 
Bup]Jies  the  deficiency  of  all  causes,  this  leads  us  into 
the  grossest  impieties  and  absurdities.  For  upon  the 
same  account  that  we  have  recourse  to  him  in  natural 
(^>erations,  and  assert  that  matter  cannot  of  itself 
communicate  motion,  or  produce  thought,  viz.  because 
there  is  no  apparent  connexion  betwixt  these  ol^ects; 
I  say,  upon  the  very  same  account,  we  must  acknowr- 
ledge  that  the  Deity  is  the  author  of  all  our  volitions 
and  perceptions;  since  they  have  no  more  apparent 
connexion  either  with  one  another,  or  with  the  sup- 
posed but  unknown  substance  of  the  souL  This 
agency  of  the  Supreme  Being  we  know  to  have  been 
asserted  by  several  pbilosc^hers  *  with  relation  to  all 

■  Aa  Fatlier  Malcbnacbc  and  other  CutedMU. 
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PART  the  actions  of  the  mhtd,  except  volitioB,  or  rather  ad 
.  ,  ',  .  inooQsiderable  part  of  volition;  though  'tis  easy  to 
o(  tb*     tMrceive,  that  this  exception  is  a  mere  pretext,  to  avoid 

■entiialiBd*,         .  '^  ,..>..,. 

other  the  dangerous  consequences  of  that  doctrine.  If  no< 
^f^li^pb,.  thing  be  active  but  what  has  an  apparent  power, 
thought  is  in  no  case  any  more  active  than  matt^ ;  and 
if  this  inactivity  must  make  us  ha^e  recourse  to  a  Deity, 
the  Supreme  Being  is  the  real  cause  of  all  our  actions^ 
bad  as  veil  as  good,  vicious  aa  well  as  virtuous. 

Thus  we  are  necessarily  reduced  to  the  other  side 
of  the  dilemma,  viz.  that  all  objects,  which  are  found 
to  be  constuitly  conjoined,  are  upon  that  account  only 
to  be  regarded  as  causes  and  effects.  Now,  as  all  ob- 
jects which  are  not  contrary,  are  susceptible  of  a  con- 
stant conjunction,  and  as  no  real  objects  are  contra^ 
ry;  it  fellows,  that,  for  ought  we  can  determine 
by  the  mere  ideas,  any  thing  may  be  the  cause  or  ef- 
fect of  any  thing  j  which  evidently  gives  the  advantage 
to  the  materiaUsts  above  their  antagonists. 

To  pronounce,  then,  the  final  decision  upon  the 
whole :  the  question  concerning  the  substance  of  the 
soul  is  absolutely  unintelligible:  all  our  perceptions 
are  not  susceptible  of  a  local  union,  either  with  what  is 
extended  or  unextended ;  there  being  some  of  them  (^ 
the  one  kind,  and  some  of  the  otiier :  and  as  the  constant 
conjunction  of  objects  constituted  the  very  essence  o^ 
cause  and  effect,  matter  and  motion  may  often  be  re- 
garded as  the  causes  of  thought,  as  far  as  we  have  any 
notion  of  that  relation. 

'Tis  certainly  a  kind  of  indignity  to  philosophy, 
whose  sovereign  authority  ought  every  where  to  be  ac- 
knowledged, to  oblige  her  on  every  occasion  to  make 
apologies  for  her  conclusions,  and  justify  herself  to 
every  particular  art  and  science,  which  may  be  offend- 
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ed  at  her.     'jniis  puts  ODe  ia  mind  of  a  king  arrsJgn-    SECT, 
ed  for  high  treason  ag^st  his  subjects.     There  is  on-     J^'    -, 
ly  one  occasion  when  philosophy  will  think  it  necessary     of  tbe 
and  even  honourable  to  justify  herself;  and  that  is,  "°™^'^ 
when  relif^on  may  seem  to  be  in  the  least  offended ;  '^  '*^  ™^ 
whose  rights  are  as  dear  to  her  as  her  own,  and  are  in- 
deed the  same.     If  any  one,  therefore,  should  imagine 
that  the  foregoing  arguments  are  any  ways  dangerous 
to  religion,  I  hope  the  following  apology  will  remove 
his  apprehensions. 

There  is  no  foundation  for  any  conclusion  a  priori^ 
either  concerning  the  operations  or  duration  of  any  ob- 
ject, of  which  'tis'possible  for  the  human  mind  to  form 
a  conception.  Any  object  may  be  imagined  to  become 
entirely  inactive,  or  to  be  annihilated  in  s  moment ; 
and'  'tis  en  evident  principle,  that  whatever  -me  can  ima- 
gine is  possible.  Now  this  is  no  more  true  of  matter, 
than  of  spirit;  of  an  extended  compounded  substance, 
than  of  a  simple  and  unextended.  In  both  cases  the 
metaphysical  arguments  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
are  equally  inconclusive ;  ,and  in  both  cases  the  moral 
arguments  and  those  derived  Irom  the  analogy  of  na- 
ture are  equally  strong  and  convincing,  If  my  phiio- 
sophy  therefore  makes  no  addition  to  the  arguments 
for  religion,  I  have  at  least  the  satisfaction  to  think  it 
takes  nothing  from  them,  but  that  every  thing  remains 
precisely  as  before. 

SECTION  VI. 

OP  PERSONAL  IDENTITY. 

There  are  some  phQosophers,  who  imagine  we  arc 
every  moment  intimately  conscious  of  what  we  call  our 
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PART    self:  tluit  we  feel  its  existence  and  its  continuance  in 

1 J   '^  I  existence ;  and  are  certain,  -beyond  the  evidence  of  a 

Of  tin     demonstration,  both  of  its  perfect  identity  and  simpli- 

<Ab     city,     ine  strongest  sensation,  the  most  violent  pas- 

jS^bEfby .  sion,  say  they,  instead  of  distracting  us  {rom  this  viewt 

only  fix  it  the  more  intensely,  and  make  us  consider 

their  influence  on  sey  either  by  their  pain  or  pleasure. 

To  attempt  a  fiirther  proof  of  this  were  to  weaken  ita 

evidence )  since  no  proof  can  be  derived  from  any  &ct 

of  which  we  are  so  intimately  conscious ;  nor  is  there 

any  thing,  of  which  we  can  be  certain^  if  we  doubt  of 

this. 

Unluckily  all  these  positive  assertions  are  contrary 
to  that  very  experience  which  is  pleaded  for  them;  nor 
have  we  any  idea  of  itlfi  after  the  manner  it  is  here 
explained.  For,  from  what  impression  could  this  idea 
be  derived?  This  question  'tis  impossible  to  answer 
without  a  manifest  contradiction  imd  Surdity;  and 
yet  'tis  a  question  which  must  necessarily  be  uiswer- 
ed,  if  we  would  have  the  idea  of  self  pass  for  clear  and 
intelligible.  It  must  be  some  one  impressicm  that 
gives  rise  to  every  real  idea.  But  self  or  person  is  not 
any  one  impression,  but  that  to  which  our  several  im- 
pressions end  ideas  are  supposed  to  have  a  reference. 
If  any  impression  gives  rise  to  the  idea  fS  sel^  that  im- 
pression must  continue  invariably  the  same,  through 
the  whole  course  of  our  lives;  since  self  is  supposed  to 
exist  after  that  manner.  But  tiiere  is  no  impression 
constant  and  invariable.  Pain  and  pleasure,  grief  and 
joy,  passions  and  sensations  succeed  each  other,  and 
never  all  exist  at  the  same  time.  It  cimnot  therefore 
be  from  any  of  these  impressions,  or  from  any  other, 
the  idea  of  self  is  derived ;  and  consequently  there 
such  idea. 
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Bat  fiirther,  what  must  become  of  all  our  particular  SECT, 
perceptions  upon  this  hypothesis ?  All  these  are  dif-  >_,  ^. 
ferent,  and  distioguishable,  and  separable  from  each  Of 
other,  and  may  be  separately  considered,  and  qiay  ^Sty. 
exist  separately,  and  have  no  need  of  any  thing  to  sup- 
port their  existence.  After  what  manner  therefore  do 
they  bel<Hig  to  sel^  and  how  are  they  connected  with 
it?  For  my  part,  when  I  enter  most  intimately  into 
what  I  call  mfsey,  I  always  stumble  on  some  particular 
perception  or  o^er,  of  heat  or  cold,  light  or  shade, 
love  or  hatred,  pain  or  pleasure.  I  never  can  catch 
myself  a.t  any  time  without  a  perception,  and  never  can 
observe  any  thing  biit  the  perception.  When  my  per- 
ceptions are  removed  for  any  time,  as  by  sound  sleep, 
so  long  am  I  insensible  of  myself,  and  may  truly  be 
saxA  not  to  -exist  And  were  all  my  perceptions  remov- 
ed ^y  death,  and  could  I  neither  think,  nor  feel,  nor 
see^  nor  love,  nor  hate,  after  the  dbsolutton  of  my  body, 
I  should  be  entirely  annihilated,  nor  do  J  conceive 
what  is  farther  requisite  to  make  me  a  perfect  nonen- 
tity. If  any  one,  upon  serious  and  unprejudiced  reflec- 
tion,.thinks  he  has  a  different  notion  oi  himself,  I  must 
confess  I  can  reason  no  longer  with  him.  All  I  can 
allow  him  is,  tlmt  he  may  be  in  the  right  as  well  as  I, 
and  that  we  are  essentially  difTerent  in  this  particular. 
He  may,  perhi^s,  perceive  something  single  and  con- 
tinued, which  he  calls  himself;  though  I  am  certain 
there  is  no  such  principle  in  me. 

But  setting  aside  some  metaphysicians  of  this  kind, 
I  may  venture  to  affirm  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  that 
they  are  nothing  but  a  bundle  or  collection  of  different 
perceptions,  which  succeed  each  other  with  an  incon- 
ceivable rapidity,  and  are  in  a  perpetual  flux  and  move- 
ment.    Our  eyes  cannot  turn  in  their  sockets  without 

VOL.  I.  X 
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PART    vnrymg  our  perceptions.     Our  thought  la  still  mOre 

t^    '  ,  TariabW disn  our  sight ;  and  all  our  other  senses  and 

Of  As     Acuities  contribute  to  this  change;  nor  is  there  any 

*^aAia     single  power  of  the  soul,  which  remains  unalterably 

SS^kf.  ^^  same,  perhaps  for  one  moment.     The  mind  is  • 

kind  of  theatre,  where  several  perceptions  successively 

make  their  ^pearance ;  pass*  repass^  glide  away,  and 

mingle  in  an  infinite  ▼ariety  (^postures  and  situations. 

There  is  property  no  simplicity  in  it  at  one  time,  nor 

identity  in  different,  whatever  natural  propension  we 

may  have  to  imagine  that  simplicity  and  identity.   The 

comparison  of  the  theatre  must  not  mislead  us.     They 

hn  the  successive  perceptions  only,  that  constitute  th^ 

tnind;   nor  have  we  the  most  distant  notion  of  the 

place  where  these  scenes  are  represented,  or  of  the 

materials  of  which  it  is  cmnposed. 

What  Aen  gives  us  so  great  a  propension  to  ascribe 
an  identity  to  these  successive  perceptions,  and  to  sup- 
pose ourselves  possessed  of  an  invariable  and  unbter- 
nipted  existence  through  the  whole  course  of  our  lives  ? 
In  order  to  answer  this  question,  we  must  distingiush 
betwixt  personal  identity,  as  it  regards  our  thought  or 
Imagination,  and  as  it  regards  our  passions  or  the  con- 
cem  we  take  in  ourselves.  TTie  first  is  our  present 
Bubject ;  aitd  to  explain  it  perfectiy  we  must  take  the 
matter  pretty  deep,  and  account  for  that  identity,  which 
we  attribute  to  plants  and  animals ;  there  being  a  great 
analogy  betwixt  it  and  the  identity  of  a  self  or  person. 

We  have  a  distinct  idea  of  an  ol^ect  that  remains 
Invariable  and  uninterrupted  through  a  supposed  va- 
ntt^bn  of  time ;  and  this  idea  we  call  that  o^  identity  tyr 
sameness.  We  have  also  a  distinct  idea  of  several  dif- 
fi'rent  oli^ects  existing  in  succession,  and  connected  to- 
gether by  a  dose  relation ;  and  this  to  an  accurate 
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View  afR}rd3  as  perfect  a  notion  of  diversity,  as  if  there  SScT, 
Was  no  manner  of  relation  ain(mg  the  objects.  But  .^,^^. 
though  these  two  ideas  of  identi^,  and  a  successi<Hi  of  of 
related  ol^ecte,  be  in  themselves  perfectly  distinct,  and  Entity. 
■Ten  cMitrary,  yet  'tis  certain  that,  in  our  common  way 
of  thinking,  they  are  generally  confotmded  with  each 
odier.  That  action  of  Uie  imagination,  by  which  wa 
consider  the  iminteirupted  and  invariable  object,  and 
tfaat  hy  which  we  reflect  on  the  succession  of  related 
oli^ects,  are  almost  the  same  to  the  feeling;  nor  is  there 
&iuch  more  effort  of  thought  required  in  the  latter  case 
than  in  the  former.  The  relation  facilitates  the  tran- 
sition of  the  mind  from  one  object  to  another,  and  ren- 
ders its  pass^e  as  smooth  as  if  it  contemplated  one 
continued  object.  This  resemblance  is  the  cause  of 
the  confiision  and  mistake,  and  makes  us  substitute  the 
nodtm  of  identity,  instead  of  that  of  related  objects.  How- 
ever at  one  instant  we  may  consider  the  related  succes- 
sion as  varif^le  or  interrupted,  we  are  sure  the  next  to 
ascribe  to  it  a  perfect  identity,  and  regard  it  as  invariable 
and  uninterrupted.  Our  propensity  to  this  mistake  is 
«0  great  from  the  resemblance  above  mentioned,  that 
we  fall  into  it  before  we  are  aware ;  and  though  we  in<; 
cessandy  CMrect  ourselves  by  reflection,  and  return  to 
a  more  accurate  method  c^  tlitnking,  yet  we  cannot 
hmg  sustfdn  our  philosophy,  or  take  off  this  bias  from 
the  imagination.  Our  last  resource  is  to  yield  to  it, 
■  and  b<Jdl^  assert  that  ^ese  different  related  objects 
are  m  effect  Ac  same,  however  interrupted  and  vari- 
able. In  order  to  justify  to  ourselves  diis  absurdity, 
we  oRen  feign  some  new  and  unintelligible  principle, 
that  connects  the  objects  together,  and  prevents  tfieir 
interruption  or  variation.  Thus,  we  feign  the  con- 
tinued existence  oS  the  perc^>UoDS  of  oea  stases,  ba 
x2 
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PART   remove  the  interruption;  and  run  into  the  notion  of  a 
.^  '^.  soidt  and  self,  and  substance,  to  disguise  the  variation. 
Of  tlM     But,  Tve  may  farther  observe,  that  where  we  do  not 
other     ^ve  rise  to  sucb  a  6etion,  our  prt^iension  to  confound 
^^^^j.  identity  with  relation  is  so  great,  that  we  are  apt  to 
imagine  something  unknown  and  mysterious,  *  con- 
necting the  parts,  beside  their  relation  j  and  this  1  take 
to  be  the  case  with  regard  to  the  identity  we  ascribe  to 
plants  and  vegetables.     And  even  when  this  does  not 
take  place,  we  still  feel  a  propensity  to  con^imd  these 
ideas,  though  we  are  not  able  fully  to  satisfy  ourselves 
in  that  particular,  nor  find  any  thing  invariable  and  un- 
interrupted to  justify  oui  notion  of  identity. 

Thus,  the  controversy  concerning  identity  is  not 
merely  a  dispute  of  words.  For,  when  we  attribute 
identity,  in  an  improper  sense,  to  variable  or  interrupt- 
ed ot^ects,  our  mistake  b  not  confined  to  the  expres- 
sion, but  is  commonly  attended  with  a  fiction,  either 
of  something  invariable  and  uninterrupted,  or  of  some- 
thing mysterious  and  inexplicable,  or  at  least  with  a 
propensity  to  such  fictions.  What  will  suffice  to  prove 
this  hypothesis  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  fair  inquirer, 
is  to  show,  from  daily  experience  and  observation,  that 
the  objects  which  are  variable  or  interrupted,  and  yet 
are  supposed  to  continue  the  same,  are  sucb  only  as 
consist  of  a  succession  of  parts,  connected  together  by 
resemblance,  contiguity,  or  causation.  For  as  such  a 
succession  answers  evidently  to  our  notion  of  diversity, 
it  can  only  be  by  mistake  we  ascribe  to  it  an  identity ; 

■  If  Ihe  reader  ia  denrous  la  see  how  m  great  geoius  maj  be  utAueuc- 
ed  1^  these  seemingly  trivial  priaciplea  of  the  inuginuiini,  as  well  as  the 
mere  vulgar,  let  Mm  read  my  Lord  Shaft$bur;'a  reasonings  conceming 
the  imitiiig  prindple  of  t^e  universe,  ajid  the  identity  of  plants  and  ani. 
mall.    Sm  hia  liaralUts,  m  PhilotBphical  Bhapiody. 
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and  as  the  relation  of  parts,  which  leads  us  into  this    sect. 
mistdie,  is  really  nothing  but  a  quality,  which  produces  \^^^,^ 
an  association  of  ideas,  and  an  easy  transition  of  the       of 
imagination  from  one  to  another,   it  can  only  be  from    ideDtity. 
the  resemblance,  which  this  act  of  the  mind  bears  to 
that  by  which  we  contemplate  one  continued  object, 
that  the  error  arises.     Our  chief  business,  then,  must 
be  to  prove,  that  all  olgects,  to  which  we  ascribe  iden- 
tity, without  observing  their  invariableness  and  nnin- 
terruptedness,  are  such  as  consist  of  a  succession  of 
related  objects. 

■  In  order  to  this,  suppose  any  mass  of  matter,  of 
which  the  parts  are  contiguous  aud  connected,  to  be 
placed  before  us ;  'tis  plain  we  must  attribute  a  perfect 
identity  to  this  mass,  provided  all  the  parts  continue 
uninterruptedly  and  invariably  the  same,  whatever  mo- 
tion or  change  of  place  we  may  observe  either  in  th* 
whole  or  in  any  of  the  parts.  But  supposing  some  very 
small  or  inconsiderable  part  to  be  added  to  the  mass, 
or  subtracted  from  it;  though  this  absolutely  destroys 
the  identity  of  the  whole,  strictiy  speaking,  yet  as  we 
seldom  think  so  accurately,  we  scruple  not  to  pro^ 
nounce  a  mass  of  matter  the  same,  where  we  find  so 
trivial  an  alteration.  The  passage  of  the  thought  from 
the  object  before  the  change  to  the  object  after  it,  is  so 
smooth  and  easy,  that  we  scarce  perceive  the  transitioni 
and  are  apt  to  imagine,  that  'tis  nothing  but  a  continu- 
ed survey  of  the  same  object.  ' 
There  is  a  very  remarkable  (^rcumstance  that  at^ 
tends  this  experiment ;  which  is,  that  though  the  change 
of  any  considerable  part  in  a  mass  of  matter  destroys 
the  identity  of  the  whole,  yet  we  must  measure  the 
greatness  of  the  part,  not  absolutely,  but  by  its  pro- 
portion to  the  whole.    The  addition  or  diminutiofi  trf"  a 
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PART    mountun  would  not  be  sufficient  to  produce  a  diveru- 

%^^  ',1  ty  in  It  planet  t  though  the  change  of  a  very  few  inches 

Of  ^     would  be  aUe  to  destroy  the  identity  of  Home  bodies. 

odw     'Twill  be  impoflsible  to  account  for  tbist  but  by  refiect- 

p^Jw|d>y.  ing  that  objects  q>ei%te  upon  t^e  ttund,  and  break  or 

interrupt  the  conUnui^  of  its  actions,  not  acctM-ding  to 

their  real  greatoeas)  but  acc&rding  to  their  prt^wrtuHi 

to  each  other ;  and  therefore,  since  this  iDterruptioa 

makes  an  object  dease  to  appear  the  same,  it  most  ha 

the  uninterrupted  progress  of  the  tboagbt  which  c<Hi-> 

stitutes  the  imperfect  identi^. 

IliiB  may  be  confirmed  by  another  phenomenon. 
A  change  in  any  considerable  part  of  a  body  destroys 
its  identity  t  but  'tis  remarkable,  that  where  Uie  change 
is  produced  gradual^  and  ituensibU/^  we  are  less  apt  to 
ascribe  to  it  the  same  efiect.  The  reason  can  plainly 
be  no  otheri  than  that  the  mind,  in  following  the  sue* 
cesfiive  changes  of  the  body,  feels  an  easy  passage  from 
the  surveying  its  conditi(»i  in  coie  moment,  to  the  view- 
ing of  it  in  another,  and  in  no  particular  tin>e  perceives 
uoy  int«Tuptioii  in  its  actions.  From  which  continue 
perception,  it  ascribes  »  cootinued  wdetence  and  idea* 
tity  to  the  object. 

But  whatever  precaution  we  may  use  in  introducing 
the  chaises  gradually,  and  making  th^n  proportioo- 
flcAe  to  the  whole,  'tis  certain,  that  where  the  changes 
Are  at  last  observed  to  become  considerable,  we  make 
ft  scruple  of  ascribing  identity  to  su(^  di^erent  objects. 
There  is,  however,  another  artifice,  by  which  we  may 
induce  the  imagmation  to  advance  a  step  ^th^*;  and 
that  is,  by  producing  a  reference  of  the  parts  to  each 
Other,  and  a  combination  to  some  commoH  end  or  pur- 
pose. A  ship,  of  which  a  considerable  part  has  been 
changed  by  frequent  repafations,  is  still  coimdfired  as 
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the  same ;  nta  does  the  di&rence  of  the  materials  bin-    bbct, 
d«r  OS  from  asoibin^  an  identic  to  it.    The  common  ^  ^    ^. 
•nd,  in  ifhich  the  parts  conspire,  i«  the  same  under       Of 
aU  their  variations,   and  affords   an   easy  bransititm.   Sm^cf. 
o£  the  imagination  from  one  situation  of  the  body  to 
aiioth«. 

But  this  IB  stiLL  nKnre  remarkable,  when  we  add  a 
^fmpathf  of  parts  to  their  common  endf  and  suppose 
that  they  bear  to  each  oth^  the  reciprocal  relation  tjt 
cause  and  e^ct  in  all  their  actions  and  (^>«»tioBS. 
This  is  the  case  with  all  animals  and  vegetables ;  where 
not  only  the  several  parts  have  a  reference  to  some 
general  purpobe,  but  also  a  mutual  d^endence  on, 
and  connexion  with,  each  other.  The  effect  of  so 
strong  a  relation  is,  that  though  every  one  must  allow, 
diat  in  a  very  few  yei^s  both  vegetables  and  animals 
endure  a  total  change,  yet  we  still  attribute  identity  to 
lliem,  while  their  form,  size  and  substance,  are  entirely 
altered.  An  oak  that  grows  from  a  small  pluit  lo  a 
large  tree  is  still  the  same  oak,  though  there  be  not 
one  puticlc  of  matter  or  figure  of  its  parts  the  same. 
An  in&nt  becomes  a  man,  and  is  sometimes  fat,  somcr 
times  lean,  without  any  change  in  his  identity. 

We  may  also  consider  the  two  fbllowlijg  phenome* 
na,  which  are  remarkable  in  their  kind-  The  first  is, 
that  though  we  commonly  be  able  to  distiDfptish  pretty 
exactly  betwixt  numerical  and  specific  identity,  yet  it 
sometimes  happens  that  we  confound  them,  and  in  our 
thinking  and  reasoning  employ  the  one  for  the  other. 
Thus,  a  man  ^o  bears  a  noise  that  is  frequently  in^ 
terriq>ted  and  renewed,  says  it  is  still  the  same  noisej 
though  'tis  evident  the  sounds  have  only  a  specific  iden- 
tity or  resemblance,  and  there  b  nothing  numerically 
the  same  but  the  cause  which  produced  them.    In  like 
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PAHT    manner  it  may  be  said,  without  breach  of  the  propriety 
t,j-  ',^1  of  language,  that  such  a  church,  which  was  formerly  of 
Oftbc     brick,  fell  to  ruin,  and  that  the  pfuish  rebuilt  the  same 
MbcT     chuEch  of  freestone,  and  according  to  modem  archi- 
Jti'^rT'T  lecture.     Here  neither  the  f<Hin  nor  materials  are  the 
same,  nor  is  there  any  thing  common  to  the'  two  ob- 
jects but  their  relation  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish; 
and  yet  this  alone  is  sufficient  to  make  as  denominate 
them  the  same.     But  we  must  observe,  that  in  these 
cases  the  first  object  is  in  a  manner  annihilated  before 
the  second  comes  into  existence  j  by  which  means,  we 
are  never  presented,  in  any  one  point  of  time,  with  the 
idea  of  difference  and  multiplicity;  and  for  that  reason 
are  less  scrupulous  in  calling  them  the  same. 

Secondly,  we  may  remark,  that  though,  in  a  succes- 
sion of  related  objects,  it  be  in  a  manner  requisite  that 
the  change  of  parts  be  not  sudden  nor  entire,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  identity,  yet  where  the  objects  are  in 
their  nature  changeable  and  inconstant,  we  admit  of  a 
more  sudden  transition  than  would  otherwise  be  con- 
sistent with  that  relation.  Thus,  as  the  nature  of  a 
rivra  consists  in  the  motion  and  change  (^  parts, 
though  in  less  than  four-and- twenty  hours  these  be 
totally  altered,  this  hinders  not  the  river  from  conti- 
nuing the  same  during  several  ages.  What  is  natural 
and  essential  to  any  thing  is,  in  a  manner,  expected ; 
and  what  is  expected  makes  less  impression,  and  ap- 
pears of  less  moment  than  what  is  unusual  and  extra- 
ordinary. A  considerable  change  of  the  former  kind 
seems  really  less  to  tiie  imagination  than  the  most  tri- 
vial alteration  of  the  latter ;  and  by  breaking  less  the 
continuity  of  the  thought,  has  less  influence  in  destroy- 
ing the  identity. 

We  now  proceed  to  explain  the  nature  of  personal 
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identity,  which  has  become  so  great  a  question  in  phi-    SECT, 
losophy,  especially  of  late  years,  in  England,  where  all  ,^       , 
the  abstruser  sciences  are  studied  with  a  peculiar  ar-       Of 
dour  and  application.     And  here  'tis  evident  the  same    iSIJ^. 
method  of  reasoning  must  be  continued  which  has  so 
successfully  explained  the  identity  of  plants,   and  ani- 
mals, and  ships,  and  houses,  and  of  all  the  compound- 
ed and  changeable  productions  either  of  art  or  nature. 
The  identity  which  we  ascribe  to  the  mind  of  man  is 
only  a  fictitious  one,  and  of  a  like  hind  with  that  which 
we  ascribe  to  vegetables  and  animal  bodies.     It  can- 
not therefore  have  a  different  origin,  but  must  proceed 
from  a  like  operation  of  the  imagination  upon  like  obr 
jects. 

But  lest  this  argument  should  not  convince  the 
reader,  though  in  my  opinion  perfectly  decisive,  let 
him  weigh  the  following  reasoning,  which  is  still  closer 
And  more  immediate.  'Tis  evident  that  the  identity 
which  we  attribute  to  the  humui  mind,  however  per- 
fect we  may  imagine  it  to  be,  is  not  able  to  run  the  se- 
veral different  perceptions  into  one,  and  make  them  lose 
their  characters  of  distinction  and  difference,  which  are 
essential  to  them.  'Tis  still  true  that  every  distinct 
perception  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  the 
mind,  is  a  distinct  existence,  and  is  different,  and  dis- 
tinguishable, and  separable  from  every  other  percep- 
tion, either  ctAjtemporary  or  successive.  But  as,  not- 
withstanding this  distinction  and  separability,  we  sup- 
suppose  the  whole  trdn  of  perceptions  to  be  united  by 
identity,  a  question  naturally  arises  concerning  this  re- 
lation of  identity,  whether  it  be  something  that  really 
binds  our  several  perceptions  together,  or  only  asso- 
ciates their  ideas  in  the  ima^oation ;  that  is,  in  other 
words,  whether,  in  pronouncing  concerning  the  idea* 
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FART  titj  of  a  person,  we  observe  some  real  bond  amoiif;  his 
t^^  '  ^  perceptions,  or  only  feel  one  among  the  ideas  we  form 
Of  the  of  them.  This  question  we  might  easily  decide,  if  we 
**^r  would  recollect  what  has  been  already  proved  at  large* 
^^^i^^  that  the  miderstanding  never  observes  any  real  con- 
nexion among  objects,  and  that  even  the  union  of 
cause  and  effect,  when  strictly  examined,  resolves  itself 
into  a  customary  association  of  ideas.  For  from  thence 
it  evidently  follows,  that  identity  is  nothing  really  be- 
longing to  these  different  perceptions,  and  ^initing  them 
together,  but  is  merely  a  quality  whidi  pe  attribute  to 
them,  because  of  the  union  of  their  ideas  in  the  ima^ 
nation  when  we  refiect  upon  them.  Now,  the  only 
qualities  which  can  give  ideas  an  union  in  the  imngitm- 
tion,  ore  these  three  relations  above  mentioned.  Theso 
are  the  uniting  principles  in  the  ideal  world,  and  with- 
out than  every  distinct  object  is  separable  by  the  mind, 
and  may  be  separately  considered,  and  appean  not  to 
liave  any  more  connexion  with  any  other  object  than 
if  disjoined  by  the  greatest  difference  and  remoteness. 
'Tis  therefore  on  some  of  these  three  relations  of  re>- 
semblance,  contiguity  and  causati(»i,  that  identity  de- 
pends }  and  as  the  very  essence  of  these  relations  con- 
usts  in  their  producing  an  easy  transition  of  ideas,  it 
follows,  that  our  notions  of  personal  identity  proceed 
entirely  from  the  smooth  and  uninterrupted  pn^ress 
of  the  thought  along  a  train  of  connected  ideas,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  above  explained. 

The  only  question,  therefore,  which  remuns  is,  by 
what  relati<Hi8  this  miinterrupted  progress  of  our 
thought  is  produced,  when  we  consider  the  successive 
existence  of  a  mind  or  thinking  person.  And  here  'tis 
evident  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  resemblance  and 
causation,  and  must  drop  contiguity,  which  has  little 
or  no  influence  in  the  present  case. 
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To  begin  with  resemblance  i  suf^se  we  could  see    SECT, 
deoriy  into  the  breast  of  another,  and  observe  that  sue-  i^^.   "j 
cession  of  perceptions  which  constitutes  his  mind  or       Of 
thinking  principle,  and  suppose  that  he  always  pre-    jd^ty. 
serves  the  memory  of  a  cmsiderable  part  of  past  per- 
ceptions, 'tis  evident  that  nothing  could  more  contribute 
to  the  bestowing  a  relation  on  this  succession  amidst  all 
Its  variations.     For  what  is  the  memory  but  a  faculty, 
by  which  we  raise  up  the  images  of  past  perceptions? 
And  as  an  image  necessarily  resembles  its  object,  must 
not  the  frequent  placing  of  these  resembling  percep- 
tions in  the  chain  of  thought,  convey  the  imagination 
more  easily  from  one  link  to  another,  and  make  the 
whole  se^n  like  the  continuance  of  one  object  ?    In 
ibis  particular,  then,  the  mranory  not  only  discovers 
the  identity,  but  also  contributes  to  its  production,  by 
producing  the  relation  of  resemblance  among  the  per- 
ceptions.    The  case  is  the  same,  whether  we  consider 
ourselves  or  others. 

As  to  carnation  /  we  may  observe,  that  the  true  idea 
of  the  human  mind,  is  to  consider  it  as  a  system  of 
different  perceptions  or  different  existences,  which  are 
-  linked  tt^ether  by  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  and 
mutually  produce,  destroy,  influence,  and  modify  eadi 
other.  Our  impressions  ^ve  rise  to  their  correspond- 
ent ideas ;  and  Uiese  ideas,  in  their  turn,  produce  other 
impressioAs.  One  thought  chawa  another,  and  draws 
after  it  a  thhd,  by  which  it  is  expelled  in  its  turn.  In 
this  respect,  I  cannot  compare  the  soul  more  properly 
to  any  thing  than  to  a  repubhc  or  commonwealth,  in 
which  the  several  members  are  united  by  the  recipro- 
cal ties  of  government  and  subordination,  and  give  rise 
to  other  persons  who  propagate  the  same  republic  in 
the  incessant  changes  of  its  parts.    And  as  the  same 
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PART    individual  republic  may  not  only  change  its  members, 
t,^  '    ,  but  also  its  laws  and  constitutions ;  in  like  manner  the 
Of  is»    same  person  may  vary  his  character  and  disposition, 
""^tr     as  well  as  his  impressions  and  ideas,  without  losing  his 
^IS^.  identity.     Whatever  changes  he  endures,  his  several 
parts  are  still  connected  by  the  relation  of  causation. 
And  in  this  view  our  identity  with  regard  to  the  pas- 
sions serves  to  corroborate  that  with  regard  to  the  ima- 
gination, by  the  making  our  distant  perceptions  in- 
fluence each  other,  and  by  giving  us  a  present  concern 
for  our  past  or  future  pains  or  pleasures. 

As  memory  alone  acquaints  us  with  the  continuance 
and  extent  of  this  succession  of  perceptions,  'tis  to  be 
considered,  upon  that  account  chiefly,  as  the  source  of 
personal  identity.  Had  we  no  memory,  we  never 
should  have  any  notion  of  causation,  nor  consequently 
of  that  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  which  constitute  our 
self  or  person.  But  having  once  acquired  this  notion 
of  causation  from  the  memory,  we  can  extend  the 
same  chain  of  causes,  and  consequendy  the  identity  of 
our  persons  beyond  our  memory,  and  can  comprehend 
times,  and  circumstances,  and  actions,  which  we  have 
entirely  fbrgot,  but  suppose  in  general  to  have  existed. 
For  how  few  of  our  past  actions  are  there,  of  which  we 
have  any  memory?  Who  can  tell  me,  for  instance, 
what  Were  his  thoughts  and  actions  on  the  first  of 
January  1715,  the  eleventh  of  March  1719,  and  the 
third  of  August  1733  ?  Or  will  he  affirm,  because  he 
has  entirely  forgot  the  incidents  of  these  days,  that  the 
present  self  is  not  the  same  person  with  the  self  of  that 
time;  and  by  that  means  overturn  all  the  most  esta- 
blished notions  of  personal  identily?  In  this  view, 
therefore,  memory  does  not  so  much  produce  as  di^ 
cover  personal  identity,  by  showing  us  the  relation  t£ 
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cause   and*  d^t   among    our   different   perceptions,    sect. 
'Twill  be  incumbent  on  those  who  alBrm  that  memory  i  ^       . 
produces  eoUrely  out  personal  identity,  to  give  a  rea-       Of 
son  why  we  can  thus  extend  our  identity  beyond  our   Watiiy. 
memory. 

The  whtde  of  this  doctrine  teads  as  to  a  conclusion, 
wliidi  is  of  great  importance  in  the  present  affair,  viz. 
that  all  the  nice  and  subtile  questions  concerning  per- 
sonal identity  can  never  possibly  be  decided,  and  are 
to  be  regarded  rather  as  grammatica]  than  as  philoso- 
phical difficulUes.  Identity  depends  on  the  relations 
of  ideas;  and  these  relations  produce  identity,  by 
means  of  that  easy  transition  they  occasion.  But  as 
the  relations,  and  the  easiness  of  the  transition  may 
diminish  by  insensible  degrees,  we  have  no  just  stan- 
dard by  which  we  can  decide  any  dispute  concerning 
the  time  when  they  acquire  or  lose  a  title  to  the  name 
of  identity.  All  the  disputes  concerning  the  identity 
of  connected  objects  are  merely  verbal,  except  so  far 
as  the  relation  of  parts  gives  rise  to  some  fiction  or 
imaginary  principle  of  union,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served. 

What  I  hare  sakl  concerning  the  first  origin  and 
uncertainty  of  our  notion  of  identity,  as  applied  to  the 
human  mind,  may  be  extended  with  little  or  no  varia- 
tion to  that  of  simplicity.  An  object,  whose  different 
coexistent  parts  are  bound  together  by  a  close  rela- 
tion, operates  upon  the  imagination  after  much  the 
same  manner  as  one  perfectly  simple  and  indivisible^ 
and  requires  not  a  much  greater  stretch  of  thought  in 
order  to  its  ccMiception.  From  this  similarity  of  opera- 
tion we  attribute  a  simplicity  to  it,  and  feign  a  prin- 
ciple of  union  as  the  support  of  this  simplicity,  and  the 
centre  of  all  the  different  parts  and  qualities  of  the  ob- 
ject. 
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Part       Him  we  have  finished  oar  examination  of  die  sere- 
i^^'  ,  ral  systems  of  philosophy,  both  of  the  tnteltectnal  and 
Ofdw    moral  world;  and,  in  our  nuBcellaneons  -way  of  rea- 
""'^i^"'  Boning,  have  been  led  into  several  topics,  which  will 
'J*™J,^^  either  illustrate  and  confirm  some  preceding  part  rf 
this  disconrse,  or  prepare  the  way  for  onr  foUowiog 
opinions.     "Hs  now  time  to  retnm  to  a  more  dose  ex- 
aminatioD  of  our  subject,  and  to  proceed  in  the  accu- 
rate anatomy  of  human  nature,  having  fully  explained 
the  natore  of  onr  judgm^it  and  understanding. 


SECTION  VII. 

OOHCLUSIOH  OF  THIS  BOOK. 

But  before  I  launch  out  into  those  imroense  depths 
of  philosophy  which  tie  before  ine,  I  find  myself  in- 
clined  to  stop  a  moment  in  my  present  station,  and  to 
ponder  that  voyage  which  I  have  mdertaken,  and 
which  undoubtedly  requires  ^e  utmoat  art  and  indus- 
try to  be  brought  to  a  happy  cooclosion.  Melhinks  I 
un  like  a  man,  who,  having  stmdc  on  mviy  shoal^ 
and  having  narrowly  esciqMd  shipwreck  in  passing  a 
small  lirith,  has  yet  the  temerity  to  put  oat  to  sea  in  the 
same  leaky  weather-beaten  vessel,  tmd  even  carries  his 
anilHti<«i  so  far  as  to  think  of  compassing  the  gk^ 
under  these  disadvantageons  circumstances.  My  me- 
mory of  past  errors  and  perplexities'  makes  me  diffi- 
dent for  the  tiiture.  The  wretched  condttian,  weak-' 
ness,  and  disoi-der  of  the  Acuities,  I  must  employ  in 
my  inquiries,   increase  my  apprehensions.     And  tb^ 
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impossibnity  <^  amending  or  correcting  these  faculties,    SECT. 
reduces  roe  almost  to  despair^  and  makes  me  resolve  t^    '  , 
to  perish  OD  the  bairen  rock,  <hi  which  I  am  at  pre-  Contloxioo 
sent,  rather  than  ventiire  myself  upon  iJiat  boundless  tbi>i»uk. 
ocean  which  runs  out  into  immensity.     This  sudden 
view  of  my  danger  strikes  me  with  melancholy;  and, 
as  'tis  usual  for  that  passion,  above  all  others,  to  in- 
dulge itself  I  cannot  forbear  feeding  my  despair  witJi 
oil  those  desponding  reflectioos  which  the  present  sub- 
ject furnishes  me  with  in  such  abundance. 

I  am  first  afinghted  and  confounded  with  that  for- 
lorn solitude  in  which  I  am  placed  in  my  philosophy, 
and  fancy  myself  some  strange  uncouth  monster,  who, 
not  being  able  to  mingle  and  umte  in  society,  has  been 
expelled  all  human  commerce,  and  left  utterly  aban- 
doned and  disconsolate.  Fain  would  I  run  into  the 
crowd  for  shelter  and  warmth,  but  cannot  prevail  with 
myself  to  mix  with  such  deformity.  I  call  upon  others 
to  join  me,  in  order  to  make  a  company  apart,  but  no 
one  will  hearken  to  me.  Every  one  keeps  at  a 
distance,  and  dreads  that  storm  which  beats  upon  me 
fix>m  every  side.  I  have  exposed  myseif  to  the  enmi^ 
<^  all  metapliy»ciaiis,  logicians,  mathematiciaiis,  ta\d 
even  theolt^j^ians ;  and  can  I  wonder  at-the  insults  I 
must  sufi^  ?  I  have  declared  my  disapprobation  of 
tiieir  systems ;  and  can  I  be  surprised  if  they  f^ould 
express  a  hatred  of  mine  and  of  my  person  ?  When 
I  look  abroad,  I  foresee  on  every  side  dilute,  contra- ' 
dicdon,  ang^-,  calmnny  end  detraction.  When  I  turn 
my  eye  inward,  I  find  nothing  but  doubt  and  igno- 
rance. All  the  world  conspires  to  oppose  Euid  contra- , 
diet  me ;  though  such  is  my  weakness,  diat  I  feel  all 
my  opinimis  loosen  and  fall  of  themselves,  when  uo- 
«u[^>orted  by  the  approbation  (^  others.     Eveiy  step  I 
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PATtT  take  is  with  hesitation,  and  every  new  reflection  makes 
1  ^  '^ .  me  dread  an  error  and  absurdity  in  my  reasoning. 
Of  the  For  with  what  confidence  can  I  venture  upon  such 
other  bold  enterprises,  when,  beside  those  numberless  infir- 
^a^^j.  mities  peculiar  to  myself,  I  find  so  many  which  are 
common  to  human  nature  ?  Can  I  be  sure  that,  in 
leaving  all  estabUshed  opinions,  I  am  following  truth  ? 
and  b;  what  criterion  shall  I  distinguish  her,  even  if 
fortune  should  at  last  guide  me  on  her  focHsteps  ?  After 
the  most  accurate  and  exact  of  my  reasonings,  I  can  f^ve 
no  reason  why  I  should  assent  to  it,  and  feel  nothing 
but  a  strong  propensity  to  consider  objects  strongly  in 
that  view  under  which  they  appear  to  me.  Experi- 
ence is  a  principle  which  instructs  me  in  the  several 
conjunctions  of  objects  for  the  past.  Habit  is  another 
principle  which  determines  me  to  expect  the  same  for 
the  fiiture ;  and  both  of  them  conspiring  to  operate 
upon  the  imagination,  make  me  form  certain  ideas  in 
a  more  intense  and  lively  manner  than  others  which  are 
not  attended  with  the  same  advantages.  Without  this 
quality,  by  which  the  mind  enlivens  some  ideas  beyond 
others  (which  seemingly  is  so  trivial,  and  so  little  found- 
ed on  reason),  we  could  never  assent  to  any  argument, 
nor  carry  our  view  beyond  those  few  objects  which  are 
present  to  our  senses.  Nay,  even  to  these  objects  we 
could  never  attribute  any  existence  but  what  was  depen- 
dent on  the  senses,  and  must  comprehend  them  entirely 
in  that  succession  of  perceptions  which  constitutes  our 
self  or  person.  Nay,  farther,  even  with  relation  to 
that  succession,  we  could  only  admit  of  those  percep- 
tions which  are  immediately  present  to  our  conscious- 
ness; nor  couldthose  lively  images,  with  which  the 
memory  presents  us,  be  ever  received  as  true  pictures 
of  p&st  perceptions.     The  memory,  senses,  and  under- 
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standing  are  therefore  all  of  them  founded  on  the  ima-    SBCT, 
"     gination,  or  the  vivaeity  of  ouc  ideas.  ._,    '  ^ 

No  wonder  a  principle  so  inconstant  and  ffdlaci-  Omeiurion 
■  ous  sbolild  lead  hs  into  errors  when  implicit! j  follow-  tKabook. 
ed  (as  it  must  be)  in  all  its  variations.  'Tis  this  prin- 
ciple whi^h  mak^  us  reason  from  causes  and  effects ; 
and  'tis  the  same  principle  which  convinces  us  of  the 
continued  existence  of  external  objects  when  absent 
from  the  senses.  But  though  these  two  operations  be 
equally  natural  and  necessary  in  the  human  mind,  yet 
in  some  circumstances  they  are  directly  contrary;  *  nor 
is  it  possible  for  us  to  reason  justly  and  regularly  from 
causes  and  effects^  and  at  the  same  time  believe  the 
continued  existence  of  matter.  How  then  shall  we 
adjust  those  principles  together?  Which  of  them 
shall  we  prefer  ?  Or  in  case  we  prefer  neither  of  them, 
but  successively  assent  to  both,  as  is  usual  among  phi* 
losophers,  with  what  confidence  can  we  afterwards 
usurp  that  glorious  title,  when  we  thus  knowingly  em- 
brace  a  manifest  contradiction  ? 

This  contradiction  f  would  be  more  excusable  were 
it  compensated  by  any  degree  of  solidity  and  satisfac- 
tion in  the  other  parts  of  our  reasoning.  But  the  case 
is  quite  contrary.  When  we  trace  up  the  human  un- 
derstanding to  its  first  principles,  we  find  it  to  lead  us 
into  such  sentiments  as  seem  to  taun  into  ridicule  all 
our  past  piuns  and  industry,  and  to  discourage  us  from 
future  inquiries.  Nothing  is  more  curiously  inquired 
afler  by  the  mind  of  man  than  the  causes  of  every  phe- 
nomenon ;  nor  are  we  content  with  knowing  the  imme- 
diate causes,  but  push  on  our  inquiries  till  we  arrive 
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PAHT   ftt  the  origini^  and  uldmnte  principle.     We  would  not 
.>.^   '.  viltingly  stop  before  we  are  acquainted  with  that  energy 

Wtiw  in  the  cause  by  which  it  operates  on  its  effect;  that  tie,  , 
'"'^10'  which  connects  them  together;  and  that  efficacious 
^ikw>ff.  <Ii'*lity  on  which  the  de  depends.  Iliis  is  our  aim  in 
all  our  studies  and  reflections :  and  how  must  we  be 
disappointed  when  we  leam  that  this  connexion,  tie,  or 
energy  lies  merely  in  ourselres,  and  is  nothing  but  that 
determination  of  the  mind  which  is  acquired  by  custom, 
and  Causes  us  to  make  a  transition  from  an  object  to  its 
usual  attendant^  and  from  the  impression  of  one  to  the 
Kvely  idea  of  the  other?  Such  a  discovery  not  only 
wts  off  all  hope  of  ever  attiuning  satisfaction,  but  even 
prevents  our  very  wishes ;  since  it  appears,  that  whes 
we  sBy  we  desire  to  know  the  ultimate  and  operating 
principle  as  something  which  resides  in  the  external 
object,  we  either  contradict  oUrtelves,  Or  talk  without 
a  meaning. 

This  deficiency  in  our  ideas  is  tlot  indeed  perceived 
in  common  life,  nor  are  we  sensible  that,  in  the  most 
usual  conjunctions  of  cause  and  effect,  we  are  as  Igno- 
rant of  the  ultimate  principle  which  bbds  them  together, 
M  in  the  most  unusual  and  extraonlinary.  But  this 
proceeds  merely  from  en  illusion  of  the  imagination ; 
and  the  question  is,  bow  &r  we  ought  t?  yield  to  these 
illusions.  This  question  is.  very  difficult,  and  reduces 
us  to  a  very  dangeniiu  diieuuna,  whichever  way  we 
DBBWer  it  For  if  we  assent  to  every  trivial  su^^esticol 
of  the  fancy)  beside  that  these  suggestions  are  often 
contrary  to  each  other,  they  lead  us  into  such  errors, 
absurdities,  and  obscurities,  that  we  must  at  last  be* 
ctHne  ashamed  of  our  credulity.  Nothing  is  nMH« 
dangerous  to  reason  than  the  flights  c^  the  imagina- 
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^oB,ftndDodiiiighasbeenl^eoccasicmofiiioreinistakes  ^bct. 
jamong  philosophers*  Men  of  bright  fancies  may  in  y^  ^^ 
this  respect  be  compared  to  those  angels,  whom  the  ConciuiioD 
Scripture  represents  as  covering  their  eyes  widi  their  ihii  book, 
wings.  This  has  already  appeared  in  so  many  in- 
utances,  that  we  may  spare  ourselves  the  trouble  of  eio- 
Jai^ging  npon  it  any  farther. 

But,  tm  the  other  hand,  if  the  consideration  of  dwae 
instances  makea  us  take  a  resolution  to  reject  all  the 
trivial  suggestions  of  the  fancy,  and  adhere  to  Ui«  un- 
derstanding, that  is,  to  the  general  and  more  establiah» 
ed  properties  of  the  imagination  ;  even  this  resolution, 
if  steadily  executed,  would  be  dangerous,  and  attended 
with  the  most  fatal  consequences.  For  I  have  already 
shown,  *  that  the  understanding,  when  it  acts  slcme, 
and  according  to  its  most  general  principles,  entirely 
subverts  itself,  and  leaves  not  the  lowest  degree  of  evi- 
dence in  any  proposition,  either  in  philosophy  or  c<m»- 
mon  life.  We  save  ourselves  from  this  total  scepti- 
cism only  by  means  of  that  singular  and  seemingly 
trivial  property  of  the  fancy,  by  which  we  enter  wit|t 
difficulty  into  remote  views  of  things,  and  are  not  able 
to  accompany  them  with  so  sensible  an  impression,  as 
we  do  those  which  are  more  easy  and  natural.  Shall 
we,  then,  establish  it  for  a  general  maxim,  that  no  re* 
fined  or  elaborate  reasoning  is  ever  to  be  received? 
Consider  well  the  consequences  of  such  a  principle. 
By  this  means  you  cut  off  entirely  all  science  and  ph> 
losophy ;  you  proceed  upon  one  singular  quality  of  die 
imagbaUon,  and  by  a  parity  of  reason  must  embrace 
uU  of  them ;  and  you  expressly  contradict  yourself; 
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PART    since  Uiis  maxim  must  be  built  on  the  preceding  rea- 
.  ^     '  ,  soning,  which  will  be  allowed  to  be  sufficiently  refined 
Oi'  the     and  metaphysicaL     What  puly,  then,  shall  we  choose 
'°*''^r      among  these  difficulties  ?  If  we  embrace  thb  principle 
pSikmA^  asd  condemn  all  refined  reasoning,  we  run  into  ib.e 
most  manifest  absurdities.     If  we  reject  it  in  favour  of 
these  reasonings,  we  subvert  entirely  the  human  un- 
derstanding.    We  have  therefore  no  choice  left,  but 
betwixt  a  fidse  reas<m  and  none  at  all.     For  my  part^ 
I  know  not  what  ought  to  be  done  in  the  pres^it  case* 
I  can  only  observe  what  is  commonly  done ;  which  Is, 
that  this  difficulty  is  seldom  or  never  thou^t  of;  and 
even  where  it  has  once  been  present  to  the  mind,  is 
quickly  forgot,  and  leaves  but  a  small  impressi<Hi  be- 
hind it.     Very  refined  reflections  have  little  or  no  ht- 
fluence  upon  us ;  and  yet  we  do  not,  and  cannot  esta- 
blish it  for  a  rule,  that  they  ought  not  to  have  any  infiu- 
«ice ;  which  implies  a  manifest  contradiction. 

But  what  have  I  here  said,  that  reflections  very  re- 
fined and  metaphysical  have  little  or  no  influence  upon 
'  us?  This  opinion  I  can  scarce  forbear  retracting,  and 
condemning  Irom  my  present  feeling  and  experience. 
The  intense  view  of  these  manifi>ld  contradictions  and 
imperfections  in  human  reason  has  so  wrought  upon 
me,  and  heated  my  brain,  that  I  am  ready  to  reject  all 
belief  and  reasoning,  and  can  look  upon  no  opinioB 
even  as  more  probable  or  likely  dian  another.  Where 
am  I,  or  what?  From  what  causes  do  I  derive  my 
existence,  and  to  what  condidon  shall  I  return  ?  Whose 
fevour  sbidl  I  court,  and  whose  anger  must  I  dread  ? 
What  beings  surround  me  ?  and  on  whom  have  I  any 
influence,  cm*  who  have  any  influence  on  me  ?  I  am 
ppnfounded  with  all  these  questions,  and  begin  to  fancy 
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jnyself  in  the  most  deplorable  condition  imaginable,  sect. 
environed  with  the  deepest  darknessj  and  utterly  de-  y_^  ^j 
prived  <rf  the  use  of  every  member  and  faculty.  Coodiuioo 

Most  fortunately  it  happens,  that  since  reason  is  in-  dus  book, 
capable  of  dispelling  these  clouds,  Nature  herself  suf- 
fices to  that  purpose,  and  cures  me  of  this  philosophi- 
cal melancholy  and  delirium,  either  by  relaxing  this 
bent  of  mind,  or  by  some  avocation,  and  lively  im- 
pressitHi  of  my  senses,  which  <^4iterate  all  these  chi- 
meras. I  dine,  I  play  a  game  of  backgammon,  I  con- 
verse, and  am  merry  witli  my  friends ;  and  when,  after 
three  or  four  hours'  amusement,  I  would  return  to  these 
speculations,  they  a^^iear  so  cold,  and  str^ned,  and 
ridiculous,  that  I  cannot  find  in  my  heart  to  enter  into 
them  any  farther. 

Here,  then,  I  find  myself  absolutely  and  necessuilj 
determined  to  live,  and  talk,  and  act  like  other  people 
in  the  common  afiairs  of  life.  But  notwithstanding 
that  my  natural  propensity,  and  the  course  of  my  ani- 
mal spirits  and  passions  reduce  me  to  this  indolent  be- 
lief in  the  general  maxims  of  the  world,  I  still  feel  such 
remains  of  my  former  di^rasitiion,  that  I  am  ready  to 
throw  all  my  books  and  papers  into  the  fire,  and  re- 
solve never  more  to  renounce  the  pleasures  of  life  for 
the  sake  of  reasoning  and  philosophy.  For  those  are 
my  sentiments  in  that  splenetic  humour  which  governs 
me  at  present.-  I  may,  nay  I  must  yield  to  the  cur- 
rent of  nature,  in  submitting  to  my  senses  and  undei^ 
standiHg;  and  in  this  blind  submission  I  show  most 
perfectly  my  sceptical  disposition  and  principles.  But 
does  it  follow  that  I  must  strive  against  the  current  of 
nature,  which  leads  ine  to  indolence  and  pleasure;  that 
I  must  seclude  myself,  in  some  measure,  from  the  com- 
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PART    merce  and  society  of  men,  which  is  so  agreeftble';  and 

>  J    '^  .  that  I  must  torture  my  bnun  with  aubtilties  and  sd> 

Of  thB    phistries,  at  the  very  Ume  that  I  cannot  satisfy  myself 

"^othar     concerning  the  reasonableness  of  so  painM  an  ^pUca- 

^£^w  tion,  nor  have  any  tolerable  prospect  of  arriving  by  itf 

means  at  truth  and  certwnty  ?    Under  what  obligsUon 

do  I  lie  of  making  such  an  aboEa  of  time  ?    And  to 

what  end  can  it  serve,  either  for  the  seivice  of  mankind, 

or  for  my  own  private  interest  ?    No ;  if  I  must  be  • 

fool,  as  all  those  who  reason   or  believe  any  thing 

eertaitdy  are,  my  follies  shidl  at  least  be  naturaj  and 

agreeable.     Where  I  strive  agunst  my  incUnation,  I 

shall  have  a  good  reason  for  my  resistance ;  and  will 

no  more  be  led  a  wandering  into  such  dreary  solitudesi 

and  rough  passage^  as  I  have  hitherto  met  with. 

These  Bte  the  sentiments  of  my  spleen  and  indo- 
lence ;  and  indeed  I  must  confess,  that  philost^y 
has  nothing  to  oppose  to  them,  and  expects  a  victory 
more  from  the  returns  of  a  serious  good-humoured  di»- 
position,  than  from  the  force  of  reason  and  conviction. 
In  all  the  incidents  of  life,  we  ought  stiU  to  preserve 
our  scepticism.  If  we  believe  that  fire  warms,  or  water 
re&eshes,  'tis  only  because  it  costs  us  too  much  puns 
to  think  otherwbe.  Nay,  if  we  are  philosophers,  it 
ought  only  to  be  upon  sceptical  principles,  and  from  an 
inchnation  which  we  feel  to  the  employing  ourselves 
after  that  manner.  Where  reason  is  lively,  and  mixes 
itself  with  some  propensity,  it  ought  to  be  assented  to. 
Where  it  does  not,  it  never  can  have  any  tide  to  oper- 
ate upon  us. 

At  the  time,  therefore,  that  I  am  tired  with  amuse- 
ment and  company,  and  have  indulged  a  reverie  in  my 
chamber,  or  in  a  solitary  walk  by  a  river  side,  I  feel  my 
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mind  all  collected  within  itself,  and  am  naturally  inclined  sect. 
to  carry  my  view  into  all  those  subjects,  about  which  I  ^^  '> 
have  met  with  so  many  disputes  in  the  course  of  my  read-  CancinuoB 
inj^  and  conversation.  I  cannot  forbear  having  a  curiosi-  ihiabeok. 
ty  to  be  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  moral  good 
and  evil,  the  nature  and  foundation  of  government,  and 
the  cause  of  those  several  passions  and  inclinations 
which  actuate  and  govern  me.  I  am  uneasy  to  think 
!  approve  of  one  object,  and  disapprove  of  another ; 
call  one  thing  beautiful,  and  another  deformed ;  decide 
concerning  truth  and  falsehood,  reason  and  folly,  with- 
out knowing  upon  what  principles  I  proceed.  I  am 
concerned  for  the  condition  of  the  learned  world,  which 
lies  under  such  a  deplorable  ignorance  in  all  these  parti- 
culars. I  feel  an  ambition  to  arise  in  me  of  contribut- 
ing to  the  instruction  of  mankind,  and  of  acquiring  a 
name  by  my  inventions  and  discoveries.  These  senti- 
ments spring  up  naturally  in  my  present  disposition ; 
and  should  I  endeavour  to  banish  them,  by  attaching 
myself  to  any  other  business  or  diversion,  I  feel  I 
E^ould  be  a  loser  in  point  of  pleasure ;  and  this  is  the 
oripn  of  my  philosophy. 

But  even  suppose  this  curiosity  and  ambition  should 
not  transport  me  into  speculations  without  the  sphere 
of  common  life,  it  would  necessarily  happen,  that  from 
my  very  weakness  I  must  be  led  into  such  inquiries. 
Tts  certain  that  superstition  is  much  more  bold  in  its 
systems  and  hypotheses  than  pliilosophy;  and  while 
the  latter  contents  itself  with  assigning  new  causes  and 
principles  to  the  phenomena  which  ^pear  in  the  vi- 
sible world,  the  former  opens  a  world  of  its  own,  and 
presents  us  with  scenes,  and  beings,  and  objacts,  which 
are  altogether  new.     Since,  therefore,  'tis  almost  im- 
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PART  possible  for  the  mind  of  man  to  rest,  like  those  of 
i  ^  \^>  beasts,  in  that  narrow  circle  of  object^  which  are  the 
'  or  iiie  sul^ect  of  doily  conversation  and  action,  we  ought  only 
*^  Mhtr  to  deliberate  concermng  the  choice  of  onr  guide,  and 
Ay'  ooght  to  prefer  that  which  is  safest  and  most  agree* 
able.  And  in  this  respect  I  mak«  bold  to  recommend 
philosophy,  and  shall  not  scruple  to  give  it  the  prefer- 
ence to  superstition  of  every  kind  or  denomination. 
For  as  superstition  arises  naturally  and  easily  irom  the 
popular  opinions  of  mankind^  it  seizes  more  strongly 
on  the  mind,  and  is  oRen  able  to  disturb  us  in  the  con- 
duct of  our  lives  and  actions.  Philosophy^  on  the 
contrary,  if  just,  can  present  us  only  with  mild  and 
moderate  sentiments ;  and  if  false  and  extravagant,  its 
opinions  are  merely  the  objects  of  a  cold  and  general 
peculation,  and  seldom  go  so  far  as  to  interrupt  the 
course  of  our  natural  propensities.  The  Cynics  are  an 
extraordinary  instance  of  philosophers,  who,  from  reo- 
-  son ings  purely  philosophical,  ran  into  as. great  ex^- 
vagancies  of  conduct  as  any  monJc  or  d£rvise  that  ever 
was  in  the  world.  Generally  speakinf^  the  errors  in 
religion  are  dangerous ;  those  in  philosophy  only  ridi- 
culous. 

I  am  sensible^  that  these  two  cases  of  die  strengthr 
and  weakness  of  the  mind  will  not  comprehend  all 
mankind,  and  that  there  are  in  England,  in  particular, 
many  honest  gentlemen^  who,  being  always  employed' 
in  their  domestic  affairs,  or  amusing  themselves  in 
common  recreations,  have  carried  their  thoughts  very 
little  beyond  those  objects,  which  are  every  day  ex- 
posed to  their  senses.  And  indeed,  of  such  as  these 
I  pretend  not  to  make  philosophers,  nor  do  I  expect 
them  either  to  be  associates  in  these  researches,  or  au- 
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diton  o£  these  discoveries.  They  do  well  to  keep  ^^9,'^- 
themselves  in  their  present  ^tuation ;  and,  instead  of  \..^y^^ 
jeSning  them  into  philosophers,  I  wish  we  could  comr  c<»^<"> 
municate  to  our  founders  of  systems,  a  shore  of  thi^  tliii  book. 
gross  earthy  mixture,  as  an  ingredient,  which  they 
conunooly  stand  much  in  need  o^  and  which  would 
serve  to  temper  those  fiery  particles,  of  which  they  are 
cmnposed.  While  a  warm  ima^nation  is  allowed  to 
enter  into  philosophy,  and  hypothetics  embraced  merer 
ly  for  being  specious  and  agreeable,  we  can  never  have 
any  steady  principles,  nor  any  sentiments,  which  will 
sait  with  common  practice  and  experience.  But  werf 
these  hypotheses  once  removed,  we  might  ht^  to 
establish  a. system  or  set  of  opinicms,  which  if  not  true 
(for  that,  perhaps,  is  too  much  to  be  hoped  for),  might 
at  least  be  satisfactory  to  the  hmnan  mind,  and  might 
stand  the  test  of  the  most  critical  examination.  Nor 
should  we  despair  of  attuning  this  end,  because  of  the 
many  chimerical  systems,  which  have  successively  a- 
risen  and  decayed  away  among  m«i,  would  we  consi- 
der the  shortness  of  that  period,  wherein  these  ques- 
tions have  been  the  sulyects  of  inquiry  and  reasoning. 
Two  thousand  years  with  such  long  interruptions,  and 
under  such  mighty  discouragements,  are  a  small  space 
of  time  to  give  any  tolerable  perfection  to  the  sciences ; 
and  perhaps  we  are  still  in  too  early  an  age  of  the 
world  to  discover  any  principles,  which  will  bear  the 
examination  of  the  latest  posterity.  For  my  part,  my 
only  hope  is,  that  I  may  contribute  a  little  to  the  ad^ 
vancement  of  knowledge,  by  giving  in  some  particulars 
a  different  turn  to  the  speculations  of  philosophers,  and 
pointing  out  to  them  more  distinctly  those  subjects, 
where  alone  they  can  expect  assurance  and  conviction. 
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PART    Human  Nature  is  the  only  science  of  man ;  and  yet 
\^   '•  has  been  hitherto  the  most  neglected.     'Twill  be  suffi- 
Of  the     cient  for  me,  if  I  can  bring  it  a  little  more  into  fashion ; 
"^^MhH      and  the  hope  of  this  serves  to  compose  my  temper  from 
JJ2^hf.  *''^t  spleen,  and  invigorate  it  from  that  indolence,  which 
sometimes  prevail  upon  me.     If  the  reader  finds  him- 
self in  the  same  easy  disposition,  let  him  follow  me  in 
my  future  speculations.     If  not,  let  him  follow  his  in- 
clination, and  wait  the  returns  of  application  and  good 
humour.     The  conduct  of  a  man  who  studies  philoso- 
phy in  this  careless  manner,  is  more  truly  sceptical  than 
that  of  one  who,  feeling  in  himself  an  inclination  to  it, 
is  yet  so  overwhelmed  with  doubts  and  scruples,  as  to- 
tally to  reject  it     A  true  sceptic  wUl  be  diffident  of 
his  philosophical  doubts,  as  well  as  of  hb  philosophical 
conviction ;  and  will  never  refuse  any  innocent  satis- 
faction which  offers  itself,  upon  account  of  either  of 
them. 

Nor  is  it  only  proper  we  should  in  general  indulge 
our  inclination  in  the  most  elaborate  philosophical  re- 
searches,  notwithstanding  our  sceptical  principles,  but 
also  that  we  should  yield  to  that  propensity,  which  in- 
clines us  to  be  positive  and  cert^n  in  parlicular  points, 
according  to  the  light  in  which  we  survey  them  in  any 
particular  instant.  'Tis  easier  to  forbear  all  examina- 
tion and  inquiry,  than  to  check  ourselves  in  so  naturM 
a  propensity,  and  guard  agunst  that  assurance,  which 
always  arises  Irom  an  exact  apd  full  survey  of  an  object. 
On  such  an  occasion  we  are  apt  not  only  to  foi^t  our 
scepticism,  but  even  our  modesty  too ;  and  make  use  of 
such  terms  as  these,  'tis  evident,  'tis  certain,  'tis  undeni- 
able 1  which  a  due  deference  to  the  public  ought,  per- 
haps, to  prevent     I  may  havp  fellen  into  this  feult  af- 
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ter  the  example  of  other*;  but  I  here  enter  a  caveat    sacT, 
against  any  objections  which  may  be  offered  on  that  ,^    '  , 
head ;  and  declare  that  such  expressions  were  extort-  Conciuiion 
ed  from  me  by  the  present  view  of  the  object,  and  im-  (^^  t^o^ 
ply  no  dogmatical  spirit,  nor  conceited  idea  of  my  own 
judgment,   which  are  sentiments  that  I  am  sensible 
can  become  nobody,   and  a  sceptic  still  less  than  iiny 
other. 
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